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Ovun best compliments to Mrs. Gore (who pleasantly assumes the character of 
Tom Tug) for her poetieal address. She is not aware that the stern attitude of her 
tall footman in delivering the volumes of her ‘‘Opera” to Fraser, our worthy 
publisher, nearly intimidated him to the death. He has since, however, happily 
recovered, 

We promise to give the work our minutest attention, and then to have it 
bound in the costliest manner, and thus preserved, in memory of the amiable feelings 
which prompted the address. We are sure that, under the lovely exterior of the 
Woman, Mrs. Gore must possess the heart and generosity of Brenhilda, who was 
first vanquished, and then forgave the knight that wrought her hurt; and with the 
noble feelings of Count Paris, we wish to be better acquainted with Mrs. Gore. 
People describe us as the blackguard — but we are a gentleman by birth, education, 
and breeding, and not —altogether ungainly in appearance: nor are the lively 
emotions wholly dead within us. 

Meanwhile we are right glad to have become, by our intrepid criticisms, the cause 
of honour to ourselves, and of the sale of Mrs. Gore’s works. This only shews how 
widely we are read, and what intense curiosity is awakened in the public mind by 
our lucubrations. Until the preliminaries for our formal introduction have been 
settled, we say to Mrs. Gore, Go on and prosper! —and let her and our motto be, 


Take heed of this—betide whatever may— 
Drive hard the booksellers, and—make them PAY. 


One word more. We have no connexion with either Mr. Bayly or the Omnibus ; 
although we subscribe to the latter, and admire the former. Now for the lines :— 


Tom Tug, Author of ‘* Mothers and Daughters,” to the Fraserians. 
o>? o 


Scribes ! who under Fraser ply, Call me blockhead, donkey, knave — 
Glorious, Toryous company, While my books sell, fret and rave — 
To the field, sirs ! — what care I? What makes you mad, makes me brave — 

** Threaten’d men live long !” Tis a glorious quarrel ! 
Ve, who like a turban’d Turk Cut, and welcome! — come again ! — 
Cut and slash my handy-work— Deathless palms your martyrs gain, 
Bishop all ~ prose, and Burke Birnam comes to Dunsinane, 

ly tender infant song ! Like a wood of laurel! 

By the pricking of your thumbs Omnibus or magazine — 
Something wicked your way comes — Lo! your victim’s name is seen, 
Bayley! sound your thundering drums! From Penzance to Aberdeen 

Fraser! spring your rattle! Blazon'd black and blue! 
Do your worst ! —a charmed life Quote me, scorn me, scoff me, rail 
I bear, defying pen and knife — In Cambyses’ vein —all hail! 
On, then, to the critic strife— Friendly foes !— my book can’t fail— 

On, then, to the battle! Written down by you! 


The following ranting missive has come to hand. The writer seems, with great 
self-complacency, to forget that the player’s calling is infamous in the eye of the 
law. The fellow’s bluster we laugh at, and his abuse we despise: his falsehoods, 
however, we must point out. Our pages will shew that Recina was the very first 
to expose the charlatanism of “ poor Montgomery.” His foolish and ignorant ad. 
mirers were his worst enemies—we his best friends, in openly and honestly speak- 
ing the truth. Our first notice of Montgomery was about March, 1829; and the 
‘* Quarterlies” were pleased to adopt our tone at a much later date. Here is a 
portion of the decent document : —we have not room for all : 


** To the Author of the elegant Dramatic Critique in the lust Number of Fraser. 


** Sir,—There is an article in your Magazine for last month, which, for easy conceit and impudent 
coxcombry, beats every thing that has ever before appeared in that praiseworthy publication. 

**« The attacks on Mr. Bulwer were fair enough — Greek against Greek, coxcomb against coxcomb— 
the abuse of Mr. Montgomery mean enough ; for he was first knocked down by the Quarterlies, and 
then stepped in the doughty champion of Reena, kicking and pummelling, and belabouring a poor 
devil who had no chance of returning a blow. But this attack on theatres, major and minor, is as 
arrant an exhibition of bullying cowardice as ever adorned the pages of your Magazine—and this is 
making rather a bold assertion. 

** Now, sir, I happen to be one of those unfortunate persons whom you have assailed so unmer- 
cifully in your last Number — whether at the large or the small theatres, it matters not. My name 
may be Shegog or Tett, or Wallack or Macready; but whether I be a star or a candle-snuffer, it really 
strikes me that my condition is not quite so degraded as you suppose it to be. 

** 1 make my money (and little enough) by speaking other persons’ opinions—you by writing them. 
We are both — to praise or abuse, according to the will of our managers. Should we refuse, I 
should lose my guinea a-week, and you, gentle gentlemen of the press, your penny a-line. I don’t know 
whether I have the honour of writing to the warlike O’ Doherty or the doaieal Mac-Gin, or any other of 
Mr. Fraser’s attachés; but really, whoever you may be, I can’t conceive how you are a whit better than 
we poor devils whom you abused so in your January Number, &c. &c. 

** Ever, my dear Friend, sincerely yours, 
** SCHAUSPIELER.” 


Alfred Dumoulay, the Secretary of “the Marais Champagne Club,”’ must excuse 
the non-insertion of his soirées. The members appear to us, at present, to be a set 
of dull fellows ; but, at any rate, the writer must give us a key to enable us to un- 
derstand the value of their opinions, 
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Junior United Service, 
6th of the Calends of March (bis). 

My pear Fraser, 

It is with regret I state that I have not time to write an 
article for you this month, as I am engaged in half a dozen of the most delicate 
negotiations all at once. However, as you have some devilish smart fellows about 
you, I may suggest the heads of a few articles. As to foreign affairs, the less you 
say about them the better; for, believe me, all this talk about Belgium, Portugal, 
Rome, Prussia, Russia, Austria, Turkey, Egypt, Hungary, &c. is merely nonsense, 
and nothing else. Every body is holding back his hand until spring, and all the 
world knows it. There is a game playing among the diplomatists, each fellow with 
a grave face humbugging the other, well assured in his own mind that the opposite 
party is up to him. In spring, when troops can move, we shall hear a different 
kind of music ; until then keep your foreign correspondents in a loose rein—ready, 
however, to pull them up when the equinox makes its appearance. Palmerston 
must turn out, of course, as soon as any real business is to be done ; just now, he is 
fit enough to be made a fool of by old Talleyrand. Ponsonby cuts a particularly 
shabby figure in that business of Vander Smissen’s. I am sorry for it, because 
Ponsonby and I were old friends in days gone by, sub regno Harriette. Apropos, 
if you have any influence with the King of the Netherlands, drop him a hint that 
the sooner he gets rid of Falck, the better it will be for himself. They say, indeed, 
that Wilhelm Konig cannot shake off his gouty ambassador, because they are too 
deeply dipped together in stockjobbing, and some speculations in tan-pits and old 
clothes ; but this | don’t exactly believe. I can assure him that Falck does mischief 
to his cause here. 

In domestic politics, keep your eye upon a new modification of the Charles Street 
Club, or, as its ill-willers call it, the Charles Street Gang. They are making it into 
a sort of regular Brookes’s. One or two good fellows are on the committee—my 
friend Vyvyan, for instance —but otherwise they are doing every thing to insult the 
honest Tories, like you and me. Just think of their having the face to reject the 
Duke of Newcastle for a committee-man ; and but that old Eldon made it a sine qué 
non, they had a notion of blackballing his grace even as a member. I do not wish 
to divide any farther a party which, Heaven knows, is divided enough already, so I 
shall not mention the names of the persons on whom, I fear, the blame ultimately 
rests ; but the ostensible agent is Charley Ross, who, if all I hear be true, is well 
worthy of a flagellation. This must be seriously thought on. More in my next. 

As for the Plunkett job of which you write to me, never mind it. Plunkett is 
done. Even the ministers must give him up now. With respect to Hobhouse, 
why, my dear sir, who ever thought him any thing else but a placeman determiné or 
prononcé ?— which you please. 

The most important motion, after all—for reform is a humbug now —is Baring’s 
for allowing M.P.’s to be arrested. Talk of the violations of Magna Charta after 
that! Why, Magna Charta is consult Oliver Cromwell. But if M.P.’s are to 
be arrested, who the devil would go into parliament? Haud ego vel Cluvienus. 
Neither I nor Tom Duncombe. But I must break off. 





Ever yours, 
M. O’D. 


The report that I am the commander-in-chief of the St. Giles’s division of 


Don Pedro’s army is wholly unfounded. Sartorious sacked all the money, and why 
should I go? 
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We have now given the last of the Rev. Edward Irving’s letters. We are not 
supporters of his spiritual views and religious doctrines, as many journals have 
been pleased to denominate us. We, however, are upholders of Mr. Irving’s 
strict integrity and honesty; for a man of purer intentions does not exist. In 
the manner of treating his subject, we wish he had confined himself to facts, 
and not indulged in speculation: as it is, he is exceedingly welcome to the room 
which he has occupied in our pages. When the matter comes before the General 
Assembly, we shall pethaps give a decided opinion upon the question. 


A friend of ours has spun, for our delectation, a long yarn in praise of Oliver 
Yorke, O’Doherty, the Ettrick Shepherd, the Modern Pythagorean, Delta, Galt, 
the Independent Pittite, and other contributors. Listen to what he says of 
ourself : — 


“« If you’re in search of larning, or critical discerning, 
Pray converse with sage Otiver Yorke, sir— 
Renown’d for perspicacity, and logical sagacity, 
(And good at the knife and the fork, sir).” 


Not less sublime is the tribute he pays to our friend Ebony, and our own 
Publisher : 
‘* Tn the north, Bailie Blackwood, whom Whigs fain attack would, 
Is potent as czar or czarina ; 
In the south, Bailie Fraser cuts sharp as a razor, 
And the weapon he wields is Reina.” 


Well done, Tibbs! You are a man of discrimination; but we cannot afford 
you further room, though we shall be thankful for further favours. 


The young lady who writes the ode, beginning — 


** Come away, and let us twine a 
Beauteous wreath for fair Recrna,” 


has our best thanks. Her poem, though somewhat L.E.L.-ish, shews good stuff, 
and shall have a place by and by. 


Our very best thanks to Coadjutor. His letter and packet were unavailable, 
as Reorna had already finished her toilette to shine forth in due glory on April 
Fools’ Day. 


We hope shortly to be enabled to mention Dr. Webster’s admirable and 
conclusive pamphlet on Cholera in a comprehensive form. 


We are much indebted to our friend A. N. of Edinburgh. We will certainly 
bring out a double Number shortly. He may be sure that the non-fulfilment of our 
promise, in this respect, has not proceeded from want of matter. To say nothing 
of accepted papers, our very Balaam-box, which contains materials that would 
be the salvation of half a score of other Mags, would make a bonfire large 
enough to roast all the Radicals, Trimmers, Shuffiers, Whigs, Infidels, and 
Atheists, in the country. The subjects to which A. N. alludes shall severally, in 
due time, be continued and completed. 


Mr. Charles Butler can never have courted the presence of Rec1ina —else 
would he have known her to be no warbler of Ballads. 


©. f, 
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To Regina, about to appear in Map. 


BY A YOUNG PASTORAL POET. 


Srep gladly forth to meet the day — 
Step gladly forth, my Queen! 

For welcome as the flowers in May 
Is Fraser’s Magazine. 


The birds are singing on the spray 
Their prettiest songs, I ween ; 

But more enchanting is the lay 
Of Fraser’s Magazine. 


The roses blushing tints display, 
Like flowers of modest mien — 
As sweet and modest, all will say, 

Is Fraser’s Magazine. 


The trees are blooming, bright and gay, 
The spring-time earth is green ; 
But greener—greener far are they 
*Who do not due devotion pay 
To Fraser’s Magazine. 


Then step forth, glad to meet the day — 
Step gladly forth, my Queen! 
For welcome as the flowers in May 
Is Fraser’s Magazine. 
Favontvs. 


* Various reading by the Publisher : — 





Who scruple half-a-crown to pay 
For Fraser’s Magazine. 
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OLIVER YORKE’S EPISTLE TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Most courteous Readers, gentle and benign, 
Who in our monthly pages take delight, 
Infirm and aged, conning line by line, 
With pale pinch’d noses spectacle-bedight — 
Or young elt hale, disdaining to repine, 
At arms’-length holding care and sorrow’s blight; 
Listen, O listen, while Fame tells the earth 
Reorna to Tome Fifth is giving birth! 


Two years have pass’d since we became acquainted, 
Yet scarcely knew we time hath been on wing, 
As, month by month, have on our sheet been painted 
The varied hues of mute and living thing. 
Yet all with personality untainted 
Hath been our critic pen ; Castalia’s spring 
Affords our poets’ beverage, and Parnassus 
Been rescued from a herd of long-ear’d asses. 


Yet, though our triumphs have been great and many, 
Oft hath it grieved our hearts of sensibility 
To see man’s folly, and to think that any 
Should be so wrapp’d in premature senility 
As to be gull’d by every canting zany — 
From the Court Journal study their gentility, 
Learn economics from the Benthamite, 
And by Macculloch swear that black is white. 


But a fico for blue devils !— all such themes 
We leave to St. John Long and Rowland Hill, 
And such-like high ones, whose Utopian schemes 
The stomachs of the wind-devourers fill ; 
For us, we stick to practice, not to dreams, 
Being fond of fact as thieves are of a till. 
Yet, after all our hopes and thoughts Elysian, 
We say (with Solomon) that life’s a vision. 
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Oliver Yorke’s Epistle to the Reading Public. (February, 


What was the lottery but an intake ?—what 
Horse-racing but a thing as fleet as wind ? 
What a good dinner but a prospect, that, 
Evanishing, leaves nought save scraps behind ? 
What is rich wine but vapour? — an old hat 
But of some empty skull the cast-off rind : — 
All is deception—save Recrna’s pages— A 
And deeds of those she calleth England’s sages. 


Litman ac 


“ There is a time for all things,” saith wise Solomon, 4 
(Vide Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher) ; | 

And surely none that knowledge lack can follow man : 
Who is more gifted, or experienced teacher. 

Tut-tut, such themes we leave to surpliced jolly man, 
Fed on his tithes and tenths —’tis he can reach her, 

The coy jade Wisdom, though, as erst befell, 

She domiciles far down in pebbled well. 


“ The bottom of a well! then much I fear 
The parson dives not; had it been a barrel 
Of ancient vintage — nay, of sparkling beer, 
There had been, to be sure, less cause for quarrel.” 
Thus scandal chatters ; but we shall not hear, 
Though sometimes wears the wolf the lamb’s apparel ; 
And Erudition, fond of fat and fun, 
Dwells in a carcass weighing half a ton. 


Sweet Public! O, you’re a delicious creature ! 
’Pon honour, now, we couldn’t live without you ; 
You're so delectable in form and feature, 
And such a fascination breathes about you, 
That, though our death would leave a blank in nature, 
We're so in love, gave you but cause to doubt you, 
We would rather, dearest angel! we would rather 
Ah, grief would make us grey as our own father! 





But, hark ye, sweeting ! tell us, if you please, 
Do tell us why you come to tell us so ? 

Once even at Co!burn’s Cad you did not sneeze, 
And Macvey, the long-nosed, was once the go; 
Nought now but we go down with you ; hard pease, 
Dry hermit’s food, are London’s monthly show; 

And all your wooers daily, weekly, quarterly, 
You strike with your derision cold quite martyrly. 


You say we are improving — we believe it; ' 
’Twere sin in us experienced to grow worse ; 
Nay, offer not more cash — we can’t receive it ; 
Be a kind creature now, put by your purse — f 
There are lads from Grub Street would be fain to thieve it; 
There’s many an orphan of the press to nurse ; 
But as for us—- say no more words about it — 
We live but for you, Public — who can doubt it? 


We live but for our country !— O, ye Whigs! 
Well do ye know that truth is firm and sure ; 
Fain had ye given our vineyard to the pigs, 
And thought us “ old and miserably poor.” 
We have shaken ye till fell both hats and wigs, 
We have beat with judgment from your coats “the stoure” 
(See Dr. Jamieson), and we have brought 
Your lordly gallop to a sober trot. 
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Oliver Yorke’s Epistle to the Reading Public. 


Where is your wisdom? — see Ex-Sheriff Parkins ; 

Where is your foresight ?— see Hume’s combinations ; 
Where your theology? —lo! Taylor hearkens, 

Forth spluttering atheistic speculations ; 
O’er your high dons Derision’s spittle barkens 

With leprous crust ; save deaths and desolations, 
Nought waits your schemes ; and Wonderment grows paler 
Than parsnep to see Grey with Place the tailor. 


Pooh for such trash ! — bring towel here and water — 
Who handleth pitch, and comes off undefiled? 
We have mark’d the modern Cains, both son and daughter, 
Morgan’s and mate’s, each maid and mother’s child— 
(This stanza is O’Doherty’s) ; and slaughter 
Through their black ranks have made in ruin wild ; 
Till now we have nought to do but be jocose, 
Or with a pin impale our pigmy foes. 


Our friends their name is Legion; and our foes 
Some fifteen, eighteen, or at most a score, 
Who, had they pith, would tread on Fraser’s toes, 
And, at tea-parties, vote old Noll a bore; 
Tims, Gomery, and Attila, are of those, 
Besides black Broom, a thing which we deplore,— 
As he may shut the avenues of knowledge, 
By sweeping sense from Cockneydom’s own College. 


Whigs are the boys for rectors,—the old Major, 
Had he not died, had been the best alive ; 
But Gerald’s friend is a most famous stager, 
Than Brougham no neater hand could art contrive, 
Even by whose sainted nose the students wager, 
Chanting his lauds like drones within a hive ; 
And Hume Montrose’s body, Dr. Joe, 
Claps his bit wings o’er Aberdeen to crow. 


O, dine them all,— oh, give the lads a dinner, 
For feed they must,— they'll pay ye in a speech, 
Where shreds of common sense beat thin and thinner, 
Like leaf-gold, more than fifty miles can reach ; 
The price, too, is most moderate ; you’re a winner 
Even by your fifteen shillings worth, for which 
You have your beef and greens, your cheese and bisky, 
Two pots of porter, and a glass of whisky. 


But, come, we're getting too sedate and solemn, 
The subject is so stupid ; better far 
It were to tell you, that this opening volume — 
Our fifth one — will be found above all par ; 
We've had some blades in training, and enroll ’em 
The first time now for literary war: 
They’ve been at grass ameng the Blues and Yellows, 
And, since their combs have grown, are clever fellows. 


We dare not name them ; else might prove a martyr 
To our good nature, so we rather spare ’em ; 
But, since ’tis not forbidden in our charter, 
Five Paddies and two Celts, we now declare ’em ; 
The eighth’s a Turk ; the ninth one is a Tartar, 
(His mother was duenna in the haram ;) 
An African descended straight from Hannibal ; 
Besides two Zealanders, the one a cannibal. 
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Yet, though the Whigs so powerful are and mighty 
Spouters of spindrift, measureless in lung, 

Who with their cannonade of words can fight ye 
As if cast-metal carronades they flung, 

And with their bothering blarney they could fright ye, 
“ Dowre” fozzy-headed cattle, “ auld and young ;” 

It must be owned, even by the Buff and Blue, 

That we poor Tories have some prime ones too. 


Have we not Eldon, patriarch of the law? 
Him, whom each passing year a harvest due 
Of honours rich hath brought, whom nought can draw 
From rectitude’s straight path,— nor drunken crew 
Of knaves, whose slanders move him not a straw; 
Nor traitor’s cat-call, nor blasphemer’s maw ; 
No! there he stands—“ Justitia” by his side — 
The bad man’s bugbear, and the good man’s pride! 


Have we not Scott, the great, the glorious bard ? 
Whose muse hath shed a halo round our shores, 
Whose giant-mind no obstacles retard, 
As time’s dim labyrinth its search explores ;— 
He of his toils hath reap’d the high reward, 
And of a new creation oped the doors, 
Where, to futurity’s remotest day, 
Admiring pilgrims shall delight to stray ! 


And though old age hath o’er his reverend head 
Been scattering snows, and human strength is frail 
To put aside the cup that all men dread, 
Seldom hath one sojourned this earthly vale 
With equal honour; glory hath been shed, 
From poem, history, high romance, and tale, 
Unfading, o’er our land by him: life’s urn 
May cool, but fame’s will never cease to burn. 


Have we not Wellington ?— have we not him 
Who rescued Europe from oppression’s thrall ; 
Before whose star Napoleon’s star waned dim, 
Exalting Britain o’er the heads of all 
The nations round, high filling to the brim 
The goblet of her glory ? We may fall, 
As Greece, as Rome have fallen; but ne’er shall die 
Of Waterloo the glorious memory ! 


Greece in her grandest and her proudest hour— 
Rome in her pomp and plenitude of pride, 
With Cesars on her throne, ne’er wielded power 
Such as we wield: the realms by Ganges’ side, 
Back to the rising sun, are our rich dower ; 
And the far western isles our sway abide ; 
Our flag unfurls triumphant o’er the sea ; 
And, blessing of all blessings, we are free ! 


Free in the noblest sense,— no tyrant king 
Shakes o’er our shrinking heads the iron rod ; 
Free in the loftiest sense,— our spirits bring, 
As eonscience wills, their sacrifice to God ; 
Free in the genuine sense,— bright learning’s wing 
O’erspreads the land, and justice makes abode 
Alike with all; the lofty and the low 
From crime must keep them, or to law must bow. 
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Oliver Yorke’s Epistle to the Reading Public. 


Then cheer up, Readers! though the elements 
Of anarchy and ruin work around 
With dire foreboding, Time will heal the rents, 
And Freedom rise untrampled from the ground ; 
Never forsaken shall be Britain’s tents 
By spirits high and pure ; her every wound 
Shall heal and cicatrise ; and far away 
Shall melt the storms which now o’ercloud her day. 


And through her gloom shall not a star shine bright ? 
No beam of hope the rolling clouds between ? 
Yes! ever in the ranks that for the right 
Contend, Recina’s pennon shall be seen 
Wide-waving through the hottest of the fight,— 
The rose and thistle on a field of green ; 
Fame listening to a shout which must amaze her, 
As rush her scribes on to the war-cry —“ Fraser!!!” 


Sue makes (all bold as Zaragossa’s maid,) 
With lying critics, and poor scribes, sad slaughter ;— 
In Truth’s great cause, full many a caitiff laid, 
Proves her as fearless as Jove’s valorous daughter ; 
And while most other journals have been paid 
With Purrers’ coin,—their gold hath never bought her : 
And, as she laughs at Colburn’s puny wrath, 
She thwacks both humbug Bulwer —and Hun-Goth. 


And many another sumph shall yet be thwack’d 
With puissant cudgel, laid on with good will; 
Many a Whig pretender’s head be crack’d, 
And slaughter’d many a scoundrel of the quill; 
But while these foes of us and ours are hack’d, 
We keep our kind and gentle nature still. 
So in the bowl opposing flavours meet, 
Sour are its lemons, but its sugar sweet. 


For who shall stop her in her bold career? 
Or thwart her falchion in its lightning speed ? 
The craven crouches neath her quivering spear, 
And Worth and Virtue in their desperate need 
Proclaim her saving prowess ; and base Fear 
In panic flight the routed foe doth lead :— 
Thus wiLt SHE EVER,—IN PERPETUAL YOUTH, — 
WAGE CEASELESS WARFARE FOR IMMORTAL TRUTH. 


Farewhile, then, for a while! the best of friends 
Must part,— so says the adage,— and this sheet 
Is rhymed full ; though matter much perpends 
Of weightiest import; but when next we meet 
Again we may epistolise : here ends, 
Meanwhile, this present chit-chat, incomplete. 
Believe us, Readers, till our ink runs dry, 
Most truly and for ever yours, 


QO. Y. 


No. 215, Regent Street, 
Jan, 28, 1852. 
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HISTORICAL ROMANCE.” 
No. I 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND HIS IMITATORS,. 


Mucu has been said of the self- 
sufficiency of genius and the force of 
nature; and it is clear that without 
these a work of art must be deficient 
of fervour and animation. Nevertheless, 
none of the assistances to be derived 
from the accumulated treasures of time, 
of song and tradition—from example, 
and the facilities acquired by study 
and experience, may be with impunity 
despised. We are afraid that of the 
imitators of our great novelist too many 
depend on their own unassisted ener- 
gies, and refer too seldom to the 
sources of authority and precedent, 
to which it is evident their master was 
not ashamed to resort. “ Old and 
odd books,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
speaking of his own sources in this 
kind, “and a considerable collection 
of family legends, formed a quarry so 


ample, that it was much more likely 
that the strength of the labourer should 
be exhausted than that materials should 
fail.” 

The mind that has not subjected 
itself to this discipline, or waited for 
this development, may exhibit strong 
genius, strong feeling, great power of 
all kinds, but must be, nevertheless, 
as barren of associations as it is defi- 
cient of culture. Through the wild 
scenes of uncultivated nature the 
“ sleeping stream walks with slow and 
measured lapse his round of ages,” 
unconsecrated with a single reminis- 
cence capable of revival from “ cen- 
turies of death.” No sacred groves, 
no solemn temples, no haunts of love, 
no theatres of wisdom, are left to be 
traced by learned retrospection. The 


‘* unison that sounds 
Through every branch and trembles in each leaf,— 
The voice of God conversing in the calm, 
And preaching of his inmost works himself, 
Till all the seraph glows in all his fires, 
And melts the high society in one 
Enraptured diapason’s holy sound—” 


is uttered in vain to the deaf ear of 
solitude, or to unawakened man. Not 


so among the cultivated scenes of 
civilised humanity. 


** Groves sacred once to love, where once were heard, 
Low murmuring through the many-turtled shades 
Of peace, respondent sighs or liveliest notes 
Of placid and accordant love that mixed 
Airs with the zephyr, whispers with the grove— 
Long hushed to solemn silence, groves no more— 
Yet echo human loves ; the loves refined 
By ancient minstrels sang of dryad or 
Of naiad, or perchance of human muid 
From cottage or from palace ; or of gods, 

From halls of light descending to the plain, 
Unconscious of a change.” 


About such scenes the shades 
of memory perpetually wander, and 
“ shapes of burning thought hover to 
hallow them.” The mind, we confess, 
is no barren soil, yet we should pause 
before we indulged in extravagant anti- 
cipations, and exclaimed, with the 







* Tales of My Landlord. Fourth and last Series, collected and arranged by 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of Gandercleuch. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker and Co. London. 


author of The Hurricane, concerning 
the barbarian in his native, unculti- 
vated wilds,—“* He knows where he is ; 
his speculations do not outfly his prac- 
tice, for he thinks he knows nothing 
but what he views. The vast pride of 
discovering experimental knowledge 
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cannot, indeed, be his; for discovery 
is precluded by incessant knowledge.” 
The intellectual soil may even be 
naturally fertile ; the utmost, however, 
that it can do, is to indicate a capacity 
for the reception of knowledge—the 
forms of experience, though aching to 
be filled, are yet empty. The measures 
of abstract intelligence exist, but all 
thought must have an object ; and the 
instinctive craving, the yearning appe- 
tite, only speak more plainly of the 
unsatisfied void within. Nature asto- 
nishes with her grandeur, and over- 
whelms with her might, the mind that 
looks on the greatness of her majesty 
without being able to interpret her 
mysteries, or identify any single spot 
with the endearing recognition of indi- 
vidual consciousness. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that the waste and the 
waters teem spontaneously — produce 
spontaneously a numerous progeny ; 
and thus, also, the inward sources of 
thought and feeling may put forth bud 
and blossom with equal readiness and 
vigour. Add to which, even the most 
savage tribes have probably a tale to 
tell, where the “ gleaming warrior 
thinned the shade, and harshly grated 
human discords.” But the sources of 
thought lie deep—they are fountains 
sealed, and where the occasions are 
few and uncertain, can but seldom 
flow abroad. Solitary sensations are 
obscure, and the combinations of an 
untutored mind few and feeble. The 
memory, also, of the doer of violence 
is but brief: “He passes unheeded 
when the storm is over, and leaves 
no measured ravage.” The cultivated 
mind, on the other hand, has, in its 
native land, many precious stores of 
memory; and even in foreign regions, 
or traversing uninhabited deserts, has, 
in the resources of philosophy and 
science, a magic influence, to compel 
the spirits of the spot into companion- 
able association. 

Such power possesses the genius of 
Sir Walter Scott, rich in treasures of 
all kinds as it is, whatever region of 
fancy it enters, or whatever period of 
time it traces. The appearance of a 
new series of the Tules of My Landlord, 
and announced not only as the last of 
them, but perhaps also of the Waverley 
Novels, induces us to devote a paper 
to his new work, which, after some 
brief notice of the same, shall pass on 
to a general dissertation concerning 
historical romance, and the manner in 
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which it has been lately illustrated by 
the “‘ Ariosto of the North” — for which 
only, in fact, the subject is undertaken 
at all. It will extend, we find, to 
more than one article. 

The date of the tale, entitled Count 
Robert of Paris, is laid in the reign of 
Alexius, emperor of Constantinople, 
and founder of the Comnenian dynasty, 
whose daughter, the Princess Anne, is 
celebrated as the historian of her father, 
whose exploits she immortalised in a 
style too obvious to Gibbon’s censure 
of beingaffected—a fault, however, from 
which this great writer himself was not 
quite free. Both of the characters just 
mentioned perform prominent parts in 
Sir Walter’s new novel. “ The three 
great nations of the world,” says Gib- 
bon, “ the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
the Franks, encountered each other on 
the theatre of Italy.” And it is into 
this state of things that the descendant 
of Michael Scott has transported the 
unreluctant reader. In the character 
of Alexius Comnenus mingled “a 
mixture of sense and weakness, of 
meanness and dignity, of prudent 
discretion and poverty of spirit—which 
last, in the European mode of view- 
ing things, approached to cowardice.” 
Such was the Emperor of Byzantium, 
“ at a period when the fate of Greece, 
and all that was !eft in that country of 
art and civilisation, was trembling in 
the balance, and likely to be saved or 
lost, according to the abilities of the 
emperor for playing the very difficult 
game which was put into his hands.” 

No wonder that, at such a crisis, 
conspiracies, and between the nearest 
connexions, were abundant. To such 
Alexius was exposed. Agelastes, a 
pseudo-philosopher and buffoon of the 
court, and Achilles Tatius, the com- 
moander of the Varangian guard, with 
Nicephorus Briennius, the emperor’s 
son-in-law, are engaged in treasonable 
confederacy against the emperor, and, 
at the same time, each slily circum- 
venting the other, alike aiming at the 
imperial purple. “ There,” says Age- 
lastes, of Achilles Tatius, “‘ goes a fool, 
whose lack of sense prevents his eyes 
from being dazzled by the torch which 
cannot fail to consume him. A half- 
bred, half-acting, half-thinking, half- 
daring caitiff, whose poorest thoughts 
—and those which deserve that name 
must be poor indeed—are not the 
epee of his own understanding. 

e expects to circumvent the fiery, 
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haughty, and proud Nicephorus Brien- 
nius! If he does so, it will not be by 
his own policy, and still less by his 
valour. Nor shall Anna Comnena, the 
soul of wit and genius, be chained to 
such an unimaginative log as yonder 
half barbarian. No, she shall have a 
husband of pure Grecian extraction, 
and well stored with that learning 
which was studied when Rome was 
great and Greece illustrious. Nor will 
it be the least charm of the imperial 
throne, that it is partaken by a partner 
whose personal studies have taught 
her to esteem and value those of the 
emperor.” 

Such is the state of parties when a 
new descent of the western nations is 
feared in Constantinople. All that 
wide Europe possessed of what was 
wise and worthy, brave and noble, 
were united by the most religious vows 
in the same purpose. Various inde- 
pendent armies, by different routes, 
were approaching the vicinity of the 
— headed by independent chiefs, 
and announcing the conquest of Pales- 
tine from the infidels as their common 
object. Of these, Hugh of Verman- 
dois, called from his dignity Hugh the 
Great, who had set sail from the 
shores of Italy, attended by the flower 
of the French nobility, bearing the 
blessed banner of St. Peter; Bohemond 
of Antioch, son of the celebrated 
Robert of Apulia, so renowned among 
his countrymen, who raised himself to 
the rank of grand duke from a simple 
cavalier, and became sovereign of those 
of his warlike nation, both in Sicily and 
Italy; Godfrey, duke of Bouillon, a 
name which requires no enlargement ; 
and Robert, duke of Normandy,— 
principally demand the reader’s atten- 
tion. 

Alexius takes counsel how to treat 
with these enormous and dreaded hosts. 
Five officers alune, the highest in the 
state, had the privilege of entering the 
sacred recess where the emperor held 
council. These were, the grand do- 
mestic, who might be termed of rank 
with a modern prime minister—the 
logothete, or chancellor—the proto- 
spathaire, or commander of the guards 
—the acolyte, or follower, and leader 
of the Varangians, the aforesaid Achilles 
Tatius—and the patriarch. An attempt 
to chastise the audacity and unheard-of 
boldness of the millions of Franks, 
who, under the pretence of wresting 
Palestine from the infidels, had ven- 
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tured to invade the sacred territories 
of the empire, is out of the question, 
as the imperial forces upon the western 
side of the Bosphorus could not be 
counted at more than twenty-five thou- 
sand men, or thirty at most. The 
only hope, therefore, is in so nego- 
tiating with the crusaders, that they 
shall pass through the country by ar- 
mies of fifty thousand at once, which 
the emperor will cause to be succes- 
sively transported into Asia; and by 
using fair words to one, threats to 
another, gold to the avaricious, power 
to the ambitious, and reasons to those 
who are capable of listening to them, 
prevail upon the Franks, met as they 
were from a thousand points, and 
enemies of each other, to acknowledge 
him as their common superior. 

These and other—no very creditable 
—arrangements being so far made to 
the imperial satisfaction, the business 
of the novel commences. The crusa- 
ders were, as Alexius’ policy dictated, 
occasionally and individually received 
with extreme honour, and their leaders 
loaded with respect and favour; while, 
from time to time, such bodies of them 
as sought distant or circuitous routes 
to the capital, were intercepted and 
cut to pieces by light-armed troops, 
who easily passed upon their ignorant 
opponents for Turks, Scythians, or 
other infidels, and sometimes were 
actually such, but in the absence of 
the Grecian monarch. Often, too, it 
happened that while the more power- 
ful chiefs of the crusade were feasted 
by the emperor and his ministers with 
the richest delicacies, and their thirst 
slaked with iced wines, their followers 
were left at a distance, where, in- 
tentionally supplied with adulterated 
flour, tainted provisions, and bad 
water, they contracted diseases, and 
died in great numbers, without having 
once seen a foot of the Holy Land, 
for the recovery of which they had 
abandoned their peace, their com- 
petence, and their native country. 
Alexius, nevertheless, kept his ground, 
and made peace with the most power- 
ful chiefs, under one pretence or other. 
An accident, too, which the emperor 
might have termed providential, re- 
duced the high-spirited Count of Ver- 
mandois to the situation of a suppliant. 
By a fierce tempest driven on the 
coast of Greece, many ships destroyed, 
and the troops who got ashore obliged 
to surrender themselves to the lieute- 
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nants of Alexius, the Count of Ver- 
mandois was sent to the court of 
Constantinople, not as a prince but 
as a prisoner. In this case, the 
emperor instantly set the soldiers at 
liberty, and loaded them with presents. 
Others, sych as Godfrey, and Raymond 
of Toulouse, were determined by bet- 
ter poe and considered with 
what scandal their whole journey must 
be stained if the first of their exploits 
should be a war upon the Grecian 
empire, which might justly be called 
the barrier of Christendom. The chiefs 
of the crusaders, accordingly, had come 
to the famous resolution, that, before 
crossing the Bosphorus, to go in quest 
of that Palestine which they had vowed 
to regain, each chief of crusaders would 
acknowledge individually the Grecian 
emperor, originally lord paramount of 
all these regions, as their liege lord and 
suzerain. Such were, then, the politics 
of the time and place, and of the 
expedition referred to by the novelist. 

This acknowledgment the emperor 
determines shall be made publicly, 
and with all suitable display. An 
extensive terrace, one of the numerous 
spaces which extend along the coast of 
the Propontis, was chosen for the site 
of the magnificent ceremony, which, 
however, we have no space to describe, 
and with which all parties were not 
equally contented: for, of the great 
number of counts, lords, and knights, 
under whose variety of banners the 
crusaders were led to the walls of 
Constantinople, many were too insig- 
nificant to be bribed to this distasteful 
measure of homage. The emperor, 
therefore, had to struggle with his 
feelings of offended pride, tempered 
by a prudent degree of apprehension, 
in his endeavour to receive with 
complacence a homage tendered in 
mockery. 


“An incident shortly took place of a 
character highly descriptive of the na- 
tions brought togetherin so extraordinary 
a manner, and with such different feel- 
ings and sentiments. Several bands of 
French had passed, in a sort of proces- 
sion, the throne ofthe emperor, and ren- 
dered, with some appearance of gravity, 
the usual homage. On this occasion 
they bent their knees to Alexius, placed 
their hands within his, and in that pos- 
ture paid the ceremonies of feudal fealty. 
But when it came to the turn of Bohe- 
mond of Antioch, already mentioned, to 
render this fealty, the emperor, desirous 
to shew every species of honour to this 
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wily person, his former enemy, and now 
apparently his ally, advanced two or 
three paces towards the sea-side, where 
the boats lay as if in readiness for his 
use. 

‘The distance to which the emperor 
moved was very small, and! it was assu- 
med as a piece of deference to Bohe- 
mond ; but it became the means of ex- 
posing Alexius himself to a cutting 
affront, which his guards and subjects 
felt deeply, as an intentional humilia- 
tion. A half-score of horsemen, at- 
tendants of the Frankish count who was 
next to perform the homage, with their 
lord at their head, set off at full gallop 
from the right flank of the French squad- 
rons, and arriving before the throne, 
which was yet empty, they at once 
halted. The rider at the head of the 
band was a strong herculean figure, with 
a decided and stern countenance, though 
extremely handsome, looking out from 
thick black curls. His head was sur- 
mounted with a barret cap, while his 
hands, limbs, and feet were covered 
with garments of chamois leather, over 
which he in general wore the ponderous 
and complete armour of his country. 
This, however, he had laid aside for 
personal convenience, though in doin 
so he evinced a total neglect of the cere- 
monial which marked so important a 
meeting. He waited not a moment for 
the emperor’s return, nor regarded the 
impropriety of obliging Alexius to hurry 
his steps back to his throne, but sprun 
from his gigantic horse, and threw the 
reins loose, which were instantly seized 
by one of the attendant pages. Without 
2 moment’s hesitation, the Frank seated 
himself in the vacant throne of the em- 
peror, and extending his half-armed and 
robust figure on the golden cushions 
which were destined for Alexius, he in- 
dolently began to caress a large wolf- 
hound which had followed him, and 
which, feeling itself as much at ease as 
its master, reposed its grim form on the 
carpets of silk and gold damask, which 
tapestried the imperial footstool. The 
very hound stretched itself with a bold, 
ferocious insolence, and seemed to regard 
no one with respect, save the stern 
knight whom it called master. 

‘* The emperor, turning back from the 
short space which, as a special mark of 
favour, he had accompanied Bohemond, 
beheld with astonishment his seat occu- 
pied by this insolent Frank. The bands 
of the half savage Varangians who were 
stationed around, would not have hesita- 
ted an instant in avenging the insult, by 
prostrating the violator of their master’s 
throne even in this act of his contempt, 
had they not been restrained by Achilles 
Tatius and other officers, who were un. 
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certain what the emperor would do, and 
somewhat timorous of taking a resolu- 
tion for themselves. 

** Meanwhile, the unceremonious 
knight spoke aloud, in a speech which, 
though provincial, might be understood 
by all to whom the French language was 
known, while even those who understood 
it not, gathered its interpretation from 
his tone and manner. ‘ What churl is 
this,’ he said, ‘ who has remained sitting 
stationary like a block of wood, or the 
fragment of a rock, when so many noble 
knights, the flower of chivalry and mus- 
ter of gallantry, stand uncovered around, 
among the thrice-conquered Varan- 
gians?” 

“A deep, clear accent replied, as if 
from the bottom of the earth, so like it 
was to the accents of some being from 
the other world,—‘ If the Normans de. 
sire battle of the Varangians, they will 
meet them in the lists man to man, 
without the poor boast of insulting the 
emperor of Greece, who is well known 
to fight only by the battle-axes of his 
guard,’ 

“The astonishment was so great 
when this answer was heard, as to affect 
even the knight, whose insult upon the 
emperor had occasioned it; and amid 
the efforts of Achilles to retain his 
soldiers within the bounds of subordina- 
tion and silence, a loud murmur seemed 
to intimate that they would not long re- 
main so. Bohemond returned through 
the press with a celerity which did not 
so well suit the dignity of Alexius, and 
catching the crusader by the arm, he, 
something between fair means and a 
gentle degree of force, obliged him to 
leave the chair of the emperor in which 
he had placed himself so boldly. 

‘* « How is it,’ said Bohemond, ‘ noble 
Count of Paris? Is there one in this 
great assembly who can see with pa- 
tience, that your name, so widely re- 
nowned for valour, is now to be quoted 
in an idle brawl with hirelings, whose 
utmost boast it is to beara mercenary 
battle-axe in the ranks of the emperor's 
guards? For shame—for shame— do 
not, for the discredit of Norman chi- 
valry, let it be so!’ 

*«««T know not,’ said the crusader, 
rising reluctantly‘ I am not nice of 
choosing the degree of my adversary, 
when he bears himself like one who is 
willing and ‘forward in battle. 1 am 
good-natured, I tell thee, Count Bohe- 
mond ; and Turk or Tartar, or wander- 
ing Anglo-Saxon, who only escapes 
from the chain of the Normans to be- 
come the slave of the Greek, is equally 
welcome to whet his blade clean against 
my armour, if he desires to achieve 
such an honourable office.’ 
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“* The emperor had heard what pass- 
ed—had heard it with indignation, 
mixed with fear; for he imagined the 
whole scheme of his policy was about to 
be overturned at once by a premeditated 
scheme of personal affront, and probably 
an assault upon his person. He was 
about to call to arms, when, casting his 
eyes on the right flank of the crusaders, 
he saw that all remained quiet after the 
Frank Baron had transferred himself 
from thence. He therefore instantly re- 
solved to let the insult pass, as one of 
the rough pleasantries of the Franks, 
since the advance of more troops did 
not give any symptom of an actual 
onset. 

*« Resolving on his line of conduct 
with the quickness of thought, he glided 
back to his canopy, and stood beside 
his throne, of which, however, he chose 
not instantly to take possession, lest he 
should give the insolent stranger some 
ground for renewing and persisting in a 
competition for it. 

«© * What bold Vavasour is this,’ said 
he to Count Baldwin, ‘ whom, as is ap- 
parent from his dignity, I ought to have 
received seated upon my throne, and 
who thinks proper thus to vindicate his 
rank ?” 

«« « He is reckoned one of the bravest 
men in our host,’ answered Baldwin, 
‘though the brave are as numerous there 
as the sands ofthe sea. He will himself 
tell you his name and rank.’ 

‘* Alexius looked at the Vavasour. He 
saw nothing in his large, well-formed 
features, lighted by a wild touch of en- 
thusiasm which spoke in his quick eye, 
that intimated premeditated insult, and 
was induced to suppose that what had 
occurred, so contrary to the form and 
ceremonial of the Grecian court, was 
neither an intentional affront, nor de- 
signed as the means of introducing a 
quarrel. He therefore spoke with com- 
parative ease, when he addressed the 
stranger thus :—‘ We know not by what 
dignified name to salute you; but we 
are aware, from Count Baldwin’s inform- 
ation, that we are honoured in having 
in our presence one of the bravest 
knights whom a sense of the wrongs 
done to the Holy Land has brought thus 
far on his way to Palestine, to free it 
from its bondage.’ 

«Tf you mean to ask my name,’ 
answered the European knight, ‘ any 
one of these pilgrims can readily satisfy 
you, and more gracefully than I can my- 
self ; since we used to say in our coun- 
try, that many a fierce quarrel is pre- 
vented from being fought out by an un- 
timely disclosure of names, when men, 
who might have fought with the fear of 
God before their eyes, must, when their 
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names are manifested, recognise each 
other as spiritual allies, by baptism, 
gossipred, or some such irresistible bond 
of friendship ; whereas, had they fought 
first, and told their names afterwards, 
they could have had some assurance of 
each other’s valour, and have been able 
to view their relationship as an honour 
to both.’ 

« « Still,’ said the emperor, ‘ methinks 
I would know if you, who, in this extra- 
ordinary press of knights, seem to assert 
a precedence to yourself, claim the dig- 
nity due to aking or prince?’ 

“« How speak you that?’ said the 
Frank, with a brow somewhat over- 
clouded ; ‘ do you feel that I have not 
left you unjostled by my advance to 
these squadrons of yours ?” 

« Alexius hastened to answer, that 
he felt no particular desire to connect 
the count with an affront or offence ; 
observing, that in the extreme necessity 
of the empire, it was no time for him, 
who was at the helm, to engage in idle 
or unnecessary quarrels. 

‘The Frankish knight heard him, 
and answered drily—‘ Since such are 
your sentiments, I wonder that you have 
ever resided long enough within the 
hearing of the French language to learn 
to speak it as you do. I would have 
thought some of the sentiments of the 
chivalry of the nation, since you are 
neither a monk nor a woman, would, at 
the same time with the words of the dia- 
lect, have found their way into your 
heart.’ 

«« « Hush, Sir Count,’ said Bohemond, 
who remained by the emperor to avert 
the threatening quarrel. ‘ It is surel 
requisite to answer the emperor with ci- 
vility ; and those who are impatient for 
wartare will have infidels enough to 
wage it with. He only demanded your 
name and lineage, which you of all men 
can have least objection to disclose.’ 

«« «I know not if it will interest this 
prince, or emperor as you term him,’ 
answered the Frank count ; ‘ but all the 
account I can give of myself is this: in 
the midst of one of the vast forests which 
occupy the centre of France, my native 
country, there stands a chapel, sunk so 
low into the ground, that it seems as if 
it were become decrepid by its own 
great age. The image of the Holy Vir- 
gin who presides over its altar, is called 
by all men our Lady of the Broken 
Lances, and is accounted through the 
whole kingdom the most celebrated for 
military adventures. Four beaten roads, 
each leading from an opposite point in 
the compass, meet before the principal 
door of the chapel; and ever and anon, 
as a good knight arrives at this place, 
he passes in to the performance of his 
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devotions in the chapel, having first 
sounded his horn three times, till ash 
and oak-tree quiver and ring. Having 
then kneeled down to his devotions, he 
seldom arises from the mass of Her of 
the Broken Lances, but there is attend- 
ing on his leisure some adventurous 
knight ready to satisfy the new comer’s 
desire of battle. This station have I 
held for a month and more against all 
comers, and all give me fair thanks for 
the knightly manner of quitting myself 
towards them, except one, who had the 
evil hap to fall from his horse, and did 
break his neck; and another, who was 
struck through the body, so that the 
lance came out behind his back about a 
cloth-yard, all dripping with blood. 
Allowing for such accidents, which can- 
not be easily avoided, my opponents 
parted with me with fair acknowledg- 
ment of the grace I had done them.’ 

“««T conceive, sir knight,’ said the 
emperor, ‘ that a form like yours, ani- 
mated by the courage you display, is 
likely to find few equals even among 
your adventurous countrymen ; far less 
among men who are taught that to cast 
away their lives in a senseless quarrel 
among themselves, is to throw away, like 
a hoy, the gift of Providence.’ 

“« « You are welcome to your opinion,’ 
said the Frank, somewhat contemptuous- 
ly ; ‘yet I assure you, if you doubt that 
our gallant strife was unmixed with sul- 
lenness and anger, and that we hunt not 
the hart or the boar with merrier hearts 
in the evening, than we discharge our 
task of chivalry by the morn had arisen, 
before the portal of the old chapel, you 
do us foul injustice.’ 

‘* «With the Turks you will not enjoy 
this amiable exchange of courtesies,’ 
answered Alexius. ‘ Wherefore I would 
advise you neither to stray far into the 
van or into the rear, but to abide by the 
standard where the best infidels make 
their efforts, and the best knights are re- 
quired to repel them.’ 

‘* « By our Lady of the Broken Lances,’ 
said the crusader, ‘ I would not that the 
Turks were more courteous than they 
are Christian, and am well pleased that 
unbeliever and heathen hound are a 
proper description for the best of them, 
as being traitor alike to their God and to 
the laws of chivalry ; and devoutly do I 
trust that I shall meet with them in the 
front rank of our army, beside our stand- 
ard, or elsewhere, and have an open 
field to do my devoiragainst them, both 
as the enemies of Our Lady and the holy 
saints, and as, by their evil customs, 
more expressly my own. Meanwhile you 
have time to seat yourself and receive 
my homage, and I will be bound to you 
for despatching this foolish ceremony 
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with as little waste and delay of time as 
the occasion will permit.’ 

« The emperor hastily seated himself, 
and received into his the sinewy hands 
of the crusader, who made the acknow- 
ledgment of his homage, and was then 
guided offby Count Baldwin, who walked 
with the stranger to the ships, and then, 
apparently well pleased at seeing him in 
the course of going on board, returned 
back to the side of the emperor.” 


The name of this singular and as- 
suming man is Robert, count of Paris, 
the hero of the tale. His conduct in- 
duces Alexius to discontinue the cere- 
monial of the day. Already on his 
road to embarkation on the strait, the 
sound of recall which was blown from 
the trumpets of the various leaders ex- 
cited in Count Robert the determina- 
tion to return to Constantinople, half 
animated by curiosity and half by love 
of mischief. This resolution he effects 
in the company of his wife, Brenhilda, 
an Amazon, the rival of her husband as 
well in the front of battle as at the dan- 
cing-room or banquet, and of the wily 
Agelastes, with whom the reader is al- 
ready acquainted. 

Ungallant would it be to pass over, 
with such slight notice, the stalwart 
dame, Brenhilda, countess of Paris. 
The novelist appears to have derived 
her character from that of Guita, the 
wife of Robert Guiscard, who is painted 
by the Greeks as a warlike Amazon, a 
second Pallas; less skilful in arts, but 
not less terrible in arms, than the Athe- 
nian goddess. From a girl had Bren- 
hilda despised the pursuits of her sex ; 
and they who ventured to become 
suitors for the hand of the young lady 
of Aspramonte, to which warlike fief 
she had succeeded, and which perhaps 
encouraged her in her fancy, received 
for answer, that they must first merit it 
by their good behaviour in the lists, 
where she herself claimed to mingle in 
the games of chivalry. The knights 
who encountered the fair Brenhilda 
were one by one stretched on the 
sands; but at the fated hour she en- 
countered Count Robert, was unhorsed 
and unhelmed. He was of the blood 
of Charlemagne, and, what was still of 
more consequence in the young lady’s 
eyes, one of the most renowned of Nor- 
man knights in that jousting day. After 
a residence of ten days in the castle of 
Aspramonte, the bride and bridegroom 
set out, for such was Count Robert’s 
will, with a competent train, to Our 
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Lady of the Broken Lances, where it 
pleased him to be wedded. Two 
knights, who were waiting to do battle, 
as was the custom of the place, were 
rather disappointed at the nature of the 
cavalcade, which seemed to interrupt 
their purpose. But greatly were they 
surprised when they received a cartel 
from the betrothed couple, offering to 
substitute their own persons in the 
room of other antagonists, and congra- 
tulating themselves in commencing 
their married life in a manner so con- 
sistent with that which they had hither- 
to led. They were victorious, as usual ; 
and the only persons having occasion 
to rue the complaisance of the count 
and his bride, were the two strangers, 
one of whom broke an arm in the ren- 
contre, and the other dislocated a col- 
lar-bone. Such is the story of the loves 
of Count Robert of Paris and Brenhil- 
da, the lady of Aspramonte. 

Agelastes amuses them with a tale 
on their way to the city, and at length 
proposes that they should sojourn at 
the small kiosk, or hermitage, where 
the philosopher sometimes received his 
friends, who, he ventured to say, were 
among the most respectable persons in 
the empire. They consent to become 
his guests, and are introduced to the 
Empress Irene and Anna Comnena, 
with her husband the Cesar, Nicepho- 
rus Briennius. The Amazon and her 
husband are desirous of seeing the im- 

erial menagerie, of which mention 
bad been made in the conversation ; in 
which wish it is promised they shall be 
gratified. They all set out for the ca- 
pital together. A dispute, on the way, 
between the learned Anna and the 
honest count, as to the antipathy exist- 
ing between the Varangians and the 
Normans, renders it necessary here to 
digress. 

TheVarangians, in which the strength 
of the Greek army consisted, were the 
Scandinavian guards, whose original 
numbers had been from time to time 
augmented by a colony of exiles and 
volunteers from the British island of 
Thule. Under the yoke of the Norman 
conqueror, the Danes and English were 
oppressed and united. A band of ad- 
venturous youths resolved to desert a 
land of slavery: the sea was open to 
their escape ; and in their long pilgrim- 
age, they visited every coast that afford- 
ed any hope of liberty and revenge. 
They were entertained in the service of 
the Greek emperor, and their first sta- 
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tion was in a new city on the Asiatic 
shore; but Alexius soon recalled them 
to the defence of his person and palace, 
and bequeathed to his successors the 
inheritance of their faith and valour. 
The name ofa Norman invader revived 
the memory of their wrongs; they 
marched with alacrity against the na- 
tional foe, and panted to regain, upon 
the occasion set forth in the romance, 
as they had formerly in Epirus, the 
glory which they had lost in the battle 
of Hastings. 

One of these Varangians, by name 
Hereward, is an important personage 
in this novel. It is with him that the 
tale commences. At the golden gate 
of Constantinople, Hereward is pre- 
sented to the reader, gaping about him 
at sunset, and anon as fast asleep on 
one of the benches of stone which were 
placed under shadow of the triumphal 
arch of Theodosius, There he is ob- 
served by Lysimachus, by profession a 
sketcher, and Stephanos the wrestler, 
who admires the proportion and appa- 
rent strength of his limbs. At length 
he attracts the notice of Harpar the 
centurion, Ismael sentinel of the gate, 
and Sebastes of Mitylene, a compa- 
nion of their watch, lately enlisted in 
their corps. The cupidity of these 
men is excited by his goodly breast- 
plate and helmet of silver, and Sebastes 
descends to stab the Anglo-Saxon. The 
sleeper, however, awakes at his ap- 
proach, and, after dashing him off, 
pursues him in rapid flight round the 
arch of Theodosius. From this pur- 
suit, however, Hereward is called by 
Achilles Tatius, who had just then 
entered on the scene, and who conducts 
the islander, by many cunning passages, 
into the apartment of the Palace of the 
Blaquernal, which was dedicated to the 
special service of the beloved daughter 
of the Emperor Alexius, the princess 
Anna Comnena. She was seated, the 
queen and sovereign of a literary cir- 
cle, such as an imperial princess, por- 
phyrogenita, or born in the sacred pur- 
ple chamber itself, could assemble in 
those days. It was composed of the 
Empress Irene, the Emperor Alexius, 
and the Patriarch Zosimus. One of 
the usual auditory only was absent — 
her husband, Nicephorus, Attendants 
also were present— Astento the calli- 
grapher, and Violanto the muse, as 
mistress of the vocal and instrumental 
art of music, with five or six courtiers, 
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besides the philosopher Michael Age- 
lastes. 

The soldier has been sent for to hear 
read the princess’s history, so far as it 
relates to the battle of Laodicea, in 
which Hereward had been an actor, 
that its statements may be corrected 
and enlarged where necessary, by the 
information which the Varangian was 
capable of giving. In the midst of 
this business, Nicephorus enters with 
information of the approach of the 
Franks. 

It was upon this occasion that Here- 
ward had uttered his bitter antipathy 
against the Normans, on which the 
princess had grounded the opinion 
which she expressed in conversation 
with Robert of Paris. Opportunely 
for the princess’s disembarrassment, she 
saw at that moment the Varangian at 
a distance, marching by the side of 
Achilles Tatius, the leader of his corps. 
She summoned him accordingly, and 
demanded from him whether he had 
not informed her, nearly a month ago, 
that the Normans and the Franks were 
the same people, and enemies to the 
race from which he sprung? He re- 
plies that the Normans were the mor- 
tal enemies of his race. High words 
occur between the count and the 
islander, the latter of whom challenges 
the Frank to combat, which the haughty 
Robert disdains, at first, accepting from 
a churl, but afterwards determines to 
answer. 

This purpose, however, he finds it 
more difficult to effect than he naturally 
expected. Agelastes has been em- 
ployed by Alexius to decoy the count 
and his Amazonian lady into the power 
of the emperor, for the purpose of being 
detained as hostages. Accordingly, 
they are invited, with others of the 
crusaders, to a splendid banquet, at 
whieh Bohemond advises him to ab- 
stain from pledging his host, but in 
vain —for Robert of Paris scorns sus- 
picion. He had already given a proof 
of the simplicity of his character on his 
entrance into the state-room. As part 
of the ceremonial of the grand recep- 
tion, the lions of Solomon, as they 
were called, which had been newly 
furbished, raised their heads, erected 
their manes, and brandished their tails. 
The imagination of the Frank was 
excited: striding to the nearest lion, 
which was in the act of springing upon 
him, after an exclamation, he struck 
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the figure with his clenched fist and 
steel gauntlet with so much force that 
its head burst, and the steps and carpet 
of the throne were covered with wheels, 
springs, and other machinery, which 
had been the means of producing its 
mimic terrors. Well if his unsuspect- 
ing simplicity in this other instance 
had been followed by no worse conse- 
quences. The Count of Paris and his 
lady were that night lodged in the im- 
perial palace of Blacquernal. Their 
apartments were contiguous, but the 
communication between them was cut 
off for the night by the central door 
being locked and barred —a precau- 
tion for which, however, the festival of 
the church then celebrated was no un- 
natural excuse. It was long before the 
count awoke (for the wine, sacred to 
imperial lips, of which he had taken a 
single but a deep draught, was of un- 
accustomed potency), yet daylight was 
not broad, as it ought to have been in 
his chamber. From the darkness, how- 
ever, he perceives the brilliant eyes of 
a wild tiger glaring upon him as its 
prey, and presently discovers it to be 
chained at a little distance from him, 
near enough for its breathing to be 
heard and the heat of its respiration 
felt on his defenceless limbs. In ex- 
treme agony, he calls upon his wife 
Brenhilda, and is answered by the 
voice of Ursel, once the rival of Alexius 
for the purple, but who, submitting 
upon capitulation for life, limb, and 
liberty, was confined in a dungeon of 
the Blacquernal, deprived of his eye- 
sight; and it is the one adjoining that 
in which this unfortunate victim of the 
changes of fortune was suffering where- 
into the Count Robert of Paris has been 
betrayed. But the brave man is never 
without resources. The knight be- 
thought him ofa flint and match which 
he usually carried about him, and, 
with as little noise as possible, lighted 
the torch at his bedside. 


“« This he instantly applied to the cur- 
tains of the bed, which, being of thin 
muslin, were in a moment in flames. 
The knight sprung, at the same instant, 
from his bed. The tiger, for such it 
was, terrified at the flames, leaped back. 
wards, as far as his chain would permit, 
heedless of any thing save this new ob- 
ject of terror. Count Robert, upon this, 
seized upon a massive wooden stool, 
which was the only offensive weapon on 


which he could lay his hand, and, mark- 
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ing at those eyes which now reflected 
the blaze of fire, and which a little ago 
seemed so appalling, he discharged 
against them this fragment of ponderous 
oak, with a force which less resembled 
human strength than the impetus with 
which an engine hurls a stone. He had 
employed his instant of time so well, 
and his aim was so true, that the missile 
went right to the mark, and with incre. 
dible force. The skull of the tiger, 
which might be, perhaps, somewhat ex- 
aggerated if described as being of the 
very largest size, was fractured by the 
blow; and with the assistance of his 
dagger, which had fortunately been left 
with him, the French count despatched 
the monster, and had the satisfaction to 
see him grin his last, and roll, in the 
agony of death, those eyes which were 
lately so formidable.” 


His deliverance is nigh at hand. By 
an entrance in the roof, a warder sends 
down an ourang-outang to administer 
food to Ursel ; and with this Sylvanus, 
as the poor animal is named, the count 
has a contest, which brings down into 
the dungeon none other than his chal- 
lenger Hereward. It should, however, 
be mentioned, that the Varangian has 
been preceded in his descent by Se- 
bastes, whom the Frank despatched 
with little ceremony. The Anglo- 
Saxon, seeing how the case stands, 
generously offers to effect his deliver- 
ance, upon condition that the count 
will in due season meet him in fair 
fight, upon the quarrel of which men- 
tion has already been made. To this 
the Frank accedes, upon condition that 
the release of Ursel is also effected. 
“So be it, then,” said the Varangian; 
“we will proceed in quest of the 
Countess Brenhilda; and if, on reco- 
vering her, we find ourselves strong 
enough to procure the freedom of the 
dark old man, my cowardice or want 
of compassion shall never stop the 
attempt.” 

The reader is already acquainted 
with the existence of a conspiracy 
against the emperor. The Cesar, how- 
ever, has conceived a strong liking to- 
wards the Amazon, which is likely to 
injure the plot. The lady is secured 
in the gardens of the philosopher. 
Hither the Varangian, by secret ways, 
conveys her husband, who, unseen by 
her and the Cesar, is witness to a 
conversation between his wife and the 
aspirant for her good-will, whom, in 
true heroic fashion, she challenges to 
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the lists to combat for her favour, 
secure herself of conquest. Count 
Robert is induced to wait until the 
time appointed for the duel before he 
declares himself, when he may come 
forward to his wife’s protection, if 
necessary. He is accordingly provided 
with board and lodging by the Varan- 
gian. 

Hereward has been made by the 
conspirators participant of their plot, 
which, however, he determines to frus- 
trate. The philosopher had endea- 
voured to prevail on his ignorance, by 

retending supernatural knowledge of 
fis love for one Bertha, whom he had 
left behind in Britain, but of whom 
Agelastes had gained knowledge by 
her being actually in the train of the 
crusaders. As he was retiring from 
the gardens, Hereward was attracted 
to the defence of a lady flying from the 
pursuit of Sylvan, the ourang-outang. 
She proves to be Bertha, and to be in 
the service of the Countess of Paris. 
Her he sends after the crusaders, to 
ask for aid, that fair play may be ob- 
served in the approaching duel —con- 
scious of its necessity, from his know- 
ledge of the Greek character. The 
crusaders had taken a vow not to return 
until the object of their enterprise was 
attained ; but Godfrey yields to a de- 
vice of Tancred, to despatch a body of 
about five hundred men, including 
officers, on the business, on condition 
of their riding their horses backward to 
the ships. 

Meanwhile, the emperor is putting 
his wits to work to frustrate the con- 
spiracy, with which he is not unac- 
quainted, and the accomplishment of 
which is appointed for the day of the 
duel. He consults the patriarch upon 
the subject, who holds that the greatest 
danger is apprehensible from the popu- 
lar feelings, on account of Ursel. To 
this point, now, Alexius directs his 
attention. He proceeds to his daugh- 
ter, whom he requires to follow him to 
the dungeon of Ursel, insisting upon 
her divorcing a husband who had con- 
spired against his father-in-law, and 
wedding upon the instant with the 
apparently blind prisoner. She makes 
her escape from the vault, leaving her 
father with the Varangian, to whose 
agency the emperor has been much in- 
debted. The princess finds her mother 
and her husband (a prisoner) in the 
palace. She feels, however much her 
dislike to Ursel as a lord, for her father’s 
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wrongs; and it costs some pains to 
convince her of the sincere repentance 
of the Cesar. As to Ursel, by the ap- 
plication of medical stimulants, he is 
restored to sight, a deception having 
been practised upon him to make him 
seem as if he had been blinded; and 
soon all is in readiness, Alexius having 
generously forgiven, after much fright- 
ening, his son-in-law, upon being 
aware of his sincere repentance. The 
philosopher has been disposed of ano- 
ther way: while endeavouring to instil 
infidel notions into the mind of Bren- 
hilda, Sylvan enters, and, being out- 
raged by the sophist, strangles him. 

Now, then, comes on the important 
morrow. The proclamation has chal- 
lenged Count Robert of Paris, and not 
the countess, Nicephorus having pleased 
himself with the idea that he should by 
such device walk over the course. 
Upon the morning of the combat, the 
conspirators find all their arrangements 
anticipated and guarded against; and 
into the bargain, Nicephorus Briennius 
is not forthcoming. But instead of 
him the emperor produces Ursel, who 
resigns, in the presence of the people, 
all his claims in favour of Alexius, who 
then announces to the multitude that 
rebellion had been intended, but that 
the justice of Heaven had fallen upon 
Agelastes. The crowd, however, cla- 
mour for the expected combat, as a 
spectacle which for the Greeks had the 
charm of novelty. Robert Count of 
Paris is accordingly challenged to ap- 
pear, and, to the surprise of the empe- 
ror, stands forth at one end of the lists, 
ready for the fight. The shame of the 
imperial presence, on account of the 
absence of Nicephorus, however, is 
somewhat spared by the appearance, 
as the antagonist of the Frank, of 
Hereward, in the name and place of 
the Cesar, Nicephorus Briennius, and 
for the honour of the empire. Thus 
the challenge between these two stout- 
hearted generous men is realised, and 
their combat is made interesting by 
their affectionate feelings in favour of 
each other. It is magnanimously ter- 
minated without injury. Alexius offers 
any recompense to the Varangian for 
his important services : none, however, 
will he accept, but permission to fol- 
low the fortunes of Count Robert of 
Paris to the crusades. He afterwards 
becomes comfortably domiciliated, with 
his wife Bertha, in Britain. 

Such is the tale of Count Robert of 
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Paris. There are two oversights in it. 
How came the torch in the dungeon, 
by which Count Robert was enabled 
to effect his escape? and how was it 
that the emperor did not detect that 
escape when he went through his dun- 
geon to reach that of Ursel? With the 
exception of these two blunders, the 
tale is carefully written; and we think 
that we can detect a more than usual 
anxiety in the author with regard to the 
style and grammatical correctness of 
the language. Its chief merit is the 
graphical manner in which it presents 
the outward and visible signs of the 
more secret causes of the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire, and the ex- 
cellent use which is made of Anna 
Comnena’s narrative of her father’s 
reign, in which she has recorded the 
bold usurpation of the emperor’s seat 
by this haughty chieftain. This inci- 
dent is the gem of the story, and we 
have accordingly extracted it. The 
characters of the novel are exceedingly 
well drawn ; that of Alexius was the 
most difficult, but with its difficulties 
Sir Walter has successfully grappled. 
The other tale, Castle Dangerous, 
relates to Douglas Castle, its spectre, 
and prophetic MS. connected with the 
fortune ofits proprietors. Sir John de 
Walton undertakes to keep it for a 
year and a day against the outraged 
spirit of the Scotch, to gain the hand 
of Lady de Berkley. This lady’s cha- 
racter is well sustained. The grudge 
entertained towards each other by De 
Walton and Sir Aymer de Valence, at 
the beginning of the tale, is well con- 
ceived and kept up; and the conduct 
of the minstrel is unexceptionable. 
Michael Turnbull, and Gilbert Green- 
leaf the archer, are sketches of consi- 
derable value. And now farewell to 
the Tales of my Landlord, of which the 
fourth and last series has been, in 
manner aforesaid, evulgated, or, in 
common parlance, published — 


“ Farewell! a word that must be, and 
hath been — 
A sound which makes us linger; yet 
— farewell!” 


Such sound, such word, hath been 
uttered by the author whose works 
have delighted, instructed, and moral- 
ised so many. He hath departed to 
other climates to obtain “ such a resto- 
ration of his health as may serve him 
to spin his thread to an end in his own 
country. Had he continued to prose- 
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cute his usual literary labours, it seems 
indeed probable, that at the term of 
years he has already attained, the bowl, 
to use the pathetic language of Scrip- 
ture, would have been broken at the 
fountain; and little can one,” continues 
Sir W. Scott, “who has enjoyed, on 
the whole, an uncommon share of the 
most inestimable of worldly blessings, 
be entitled to complain, that life, ad- 
vancing to its period, should be attend- 
ed with its usual proportions of shadows 
and storms. They have affected him, at 
least in no more painful manner than 
is inseparable from the discharge of 
this part of the debt of humanity. Of 
those whose relations to him in the 
ranks of life might have insured him 
their sympathy under indisposition, 
many are now no more; and those 
who may yet follow in his wake are 
entitled to expect, in bearing inevitable 
evils, an example of firmness and pa- 
tience, more especially on the part of 
one who has enjoyed no small good 
fortune during the course of his pil- 
grimage.” 

On the occasion of such a farewell, 
it seems but right that the valediction 
of so great a man should be received 
with peculiar marks of attention by 
Recrna, and the high-priest of her 
mysteries, the all-honoured OLiver 
Yorke. We therefore resume the dis- 
sertation of which we have before sug- 
gested somewhat. It will, however, be 
out ofour power, and beyond ourlimited 
space, to give evena tolerable review of 
the whole of the Waverley novels,— 
and, indeed, we shall not attempt it. 
The early works in this kind have been 
more than enough written about al- 
ready, while the latter have been too 
much neglected. We hold, however, 
that no subject can be exhausted ; and 
when the complete edition now in 
course of publication shall be made up 
and finally collected, we promise a set 
article upon the old favourites of the 
public. At present, we shall devote 
our endeavours to the general question, 
and to some works connected with his- 
torical romance, by way of illustration, 
which require to be brought before the 
notice of the critical reader. Of the 
value and importance of this task we 
are deeply sensible, and believe that 
its accomplishment will be of much 
service to the industrious author and 
the aspiring student. We anticipate 
that we shall receive the thanks of 
both, or, at least, we shall deserve it ; 
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for, in our purpose, we are careful to 
tender the dignity which is possessed 
by one and sought by the other. The 
one rules, and the other is destined to 
rule, the world,— for what are kings 
and ministers but the executors of 
those who promulged opinion some 
half century ago. Alexander the Great 
was but the tipstaff, or beadle, to put 
in act and practice the precepts or de- 
crees of Aristotle, his tutor, And 
what man is now great enough to des- 
pise the humblest axiom from the 
plays of Shakespeare ? 

To resume our argument. A man of 
genius who comes to the execution of a 
work ofart without competent stores of 
knowledge, can hope to do but little: 
he must be deficient in all the associa- 
tions which are calculated to adorn 
and give effect to his design. It is 
not enough that he has acquired some 
facility in the use of the instrument of 
language, but he must accumulate a 
stock of ideas by extensive reading, 
and improve his style by the sedulous 
study of the best models. Let it not 
be supposed that too much acquaint- 
ance with the previous works of genius 
will preclude invention — it will rather 
enable a man to decide when he is 
really original, and prevent him from 
wasting his powers in anticipated 
efforts. Neither let him despise the 
rules and principles proper to the na- 
ture of the works in which he is en- 
gaged, as exemplified in the production 
of his predecessors. We do not say, 
with a great painter, “ You must have 
no dependence on your own genius. 
If you have great talents, industry will 
improve them ; if you have but mode- 
rate abilities, industry will supply 
their deficiency.” We, on the con- 
trary, hold, that the rules of art are of 
no use but to a man of ability,—they 
are only fetters on the incompetent ; 
but with such writers as Milton, for 
instance, they are the ornaments and 
defences of their genius. We grant that 
the kind, and not the degree, of excel- 
lence constitutes genius, which, as it 
originates in nature, is independent of 
the rules of art. But it is only in the 
degree of excellence that genius can 
expect to be recognised; and no de- 
gree of excellence was ever attained 
without diligence and the observance 
of principles, not, indeed, always ex- 
pressed or expressible, or always de- 
rived from example,—yet, at any rate, 
discovered by a sort of scientific sense, 
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evolved by experience, and rendered 
perfect by practice. He who, from the 
study of the best models of composi- 
tion, or taught by criticism, ascertains 
beforehand the rules upon which he 
should proceed, is placed in advance of 
him who is compelled to detect them in 
the course of experiment, and by the 
necessities of his own mind during the 
process of its exertion. Upon this 
vantage ground it has been our endea- 
vour to place the growing race of 
novelists in former papers. We have 
had occasion to shew, that the know- 
ledge of rules, without that genius 
which compelled their necessity to be 
felt—and works like instinct—would 
avail nothing towards the production 
of a living work. The compositions 
which we have now to examine make it 
expedient to enforce, on the other hand, 
the doctrine, that genius also may work 
in vain, unsupported by the practice of 
scientific principles and the precepts of 
enlightened criticism. In every suc- 
cessful effort of genius, the most vi- 
gorous nature, with the most refined 
art, must be reconciled and harmonised 
in reciprocal interchanges of form and 
essence. The materials of art, without 
the Promethean spark of animation, are 
inert; but that fire must be soon spent 
that is not frequently invigorated with 
fresh acquisitions, and fostered with 
attentive skill and judicious care; for, 
as it is well observed in an old book, 
“ Nature is dull and idle; art is the 
soul of nature ; and sedulity the spirit 
or mind that unites them. It is mo- 
tion that keeps all things celestial and 
sublunary in order ; should that cease, 
it is thought the upper world would be 
in a flame, and our lower world arude 
chaos. That which we call quiet is 
only the result of a lazy mind,—true 
quiet is only our contentment in all 
orderly and allowable motions, to the 
improving and preserving nature in her 
best form, whether considered as to in- 
dividuals or generals. Nature is of 
herself more in exuberance; so that if 
art do not polite it, even the winds, 
frosts, birds, and beasts, do supply their 
prunings. The eagle, with her art, 
breaks off her overgrown beak, and 
renews her age; and man himself 
would be scarce discerned from a 
beast, if art and care did not prevent 
his excrescences from defacing him.’ 
Sir Walter Scott had not all those 
aids of which his successors and imita- 
tors may take advantage. The his- 
c 




















































torical romance was as much a distinct 
species of prose narrative fiction as 
the historical play was of dramatic 
poetry. He, however, had sufficient 
tact to detect at once the way in which 
it should be conducted, and continued 
to work upon the same principle, not- 
withstanding the warnings and opposi- 
tions of critics not submissive to the 
authority of contemporary genius, nor 
finding their canon of rules in the 
nature of the productions themselves, 
but reasoning from analogy, if not de- 
ciding on the grounds of hereditary pre- 
judices. Mr. Allan Cunningham, in his 
Paul Jones,adopted theopposite course ; 
and, in imitation of Miss Jane Porter’s 
Scottish Chiefs, made the historical 
personages the principal actors of bis 
romance, and thereby subjected himself 
to all the disadvantages of the historical 
fable. We suspect, however, that this 
sort of fable may have been improperly 
named. Miss Porter herself denomi- 
nated it the “ Biographical Romance ;”’ 
and this is, in fact, the character of this 
sort of works: they bear a resemblance 
to the Achilleid of Statius rather than 
to the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. 
Ilomer’s great epic does not seek to 
describe all the events of the hero’s 
life, or all the circumstances of the 
Trojan war, but is content with an epi- 
sode in its history, and finds it possible 
to introduce, within the limits afforded 
by the developement of a single fact, 
descriptions of all the varieties of 
battle, and all the historical persons 
that he was acquainted with. The 
contrary practice, whether in prose or 
verse, leads to numberless inconve- 
niences,—it destroys the simplicity of 
construction, and makes a work, how- 
ever brief, unwieldy and unremember- 
able. It is also observable, that all the 
persons of the ancient poem strike the 
reader, on the perusal, to have been 
real, and not imaginary. The prose 
epic condescends to introduce fictitious 
characters and action. Of this, more 
hereafter. 

With respect to the historical drama, 
the case has been somewhat different. 
The Italian tales, which supplied ma- 
erials even for the inexhaustible ima- 
gination of Shakespeare, gave birth to 
that peculiar turn of comic interest 
with which the most numerous and 
noble race of our dramatic poets have 
enlivened the solemn scenes of gor- 
geous tragedy, and, in consequence, 
increased greatly their effect by con- 
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trast. It is to this that we owe the 
introduction of Falstaff and his com- 
pany, male and female, and a fund of 
character drawn from familiar life. 
Other poets have taken advantage of 
the privilege to introduce fictitious 
characters of a serious cast ; and when 
they are of so beautiful a kind as 
Schiller’s Thekla, in Wallenstein, we 
have no very strong desire to quarrel 
with them for the license, which is 
rather of romantic than dramatic pro- 
priety. But to make ideal characters 
the principal agents of such dramas, 
would be as improper as it is compa- 
ratively unprecedented. 

The drama is a concise poem, and 
has only room sufficient to develop a 
few historical characters and events; 
and the introduction of much legendary 
or fictitious action would occupy the 
station that might be filled with more 
propriety by the former. The novel, 
on the other hand, is a diffuse form of 
composition ; and there is danger, not 
imaginary, but sufficiently exemplified 
in all historical novels constructed on 
the old principle, that, from the extent 
of ground to be covered, the writer 
will be inclined to ascribe incidents 
and relations to the historical hero in- 
consistent with all our previous asso- 
ciations, and destroy that degree of 
nascent belief which is indispensable to 
the enjoyment of fictitious composi- 
tion. Besides which, it will be found 
to militate against the best interests of 
this kind of writing, and deprive it of 
those advantages which it has, in some 
measure, over history and even poetry 
itself. It has been well observed, that 
in history there is too little individu- 
ality, and in poetry there is too much 
effort, to permit the poet and historian 
to portray the living manners as they 
rise. Poetry and history have more 
elevated claims,— they deal with large 
masses — with prominent outlines, 
and permanent forms; it is reserved 
for prose fiction, and other popular 
media of instruction or amusement, to 
catch the evanesceut shades — the 
lighter detail—and the temporary traits. 
The historical romance is not so de- 
nominated, because it develops an 
historical event, or introduces charac- 
ters whose names are enrolled in the 
annals of antiquity, but because it pro- 
fesses to delineate the distinctive pecu- 
liarities and costume of the times to 
which it is understood to relate. The 
historical event is referred to for the pur- 
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pose of giving consistency and proba- 
bility to the plot, and the persons are 
introduced as the landmarks of the 
age whereof the manners are represen- 
tative. Opportunity is thus afforded 
to instruct as well as to amuse, and to 
make an effort of a higher kind than is 
necessary to the description of the 
other characters, in the careful elabora- 
tion of a vigorous sketch or full-length 
portrait of the Colossus who then 
* bestrode our little world.” If, how- 
ever, he had all the stage to himself, 
this opportunity would be effectually 
precluded. The greater portion of it 
he must have, ifthe plot relate prin- 
cipally to his fortunes and characters, 
and the dénouement would, moreover, 
have the disadvantage of being foreseen 
from the beginning; so that nocuriosity 
could be possibly excited forthe result. 

The course adopted by our modern 
novelist suspends the interest in a 
twofold way. The inferior appetite 
of curiosity is quickened for the up- 
shot of the fictitious narrative, while 
a higher expectation is kept athirst 
respecting the mode in which the 
prose poet will accomplish the more 
arduous part of his labour — the 
ultimate dramatic development of the 
history,— which, as it can derive no- 
thing from the satisfaction of that 
lower feeling, must depend for its 
effect upon excellence of execution, 
and upon that alone. This is an ad- 
vantage derived to the historical novel 
from the practice and on the authority 
of a master, the loss of which it is not 
extremely well calculated to sustain : 
it is an advantage which enables it to 
take its stand as a distinct class of lite- 
rary production, and removes all ob- 
jection against it—an objection not 
felt on account of any inherent defect 
in the thing itself, but from the constant 
failure of all previous attempts, which 
now, we think we are enabled to say, 
with some confidence, arose from the 
principles of its construction not being 
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properly understood. These, indeed, 
could not be understood until they were 
illustrated, as they have been, by the 
practical evolution of them in the efforts 
of a writer of indisputable power. The 
critic must wait until the experiment 
is successfully made by the force of 
productive genius; then, compelled 
inward upon the laws by which he 
judges, he decides according to the 
conformity of the production with the 
invariable rules of his understanding. 
But it is absolutely requisite that he 
should have the materials given upon 
which he is to arbitrate, before the ap- 
plicable principles can be ascertained 
or developed. Even then, he is in- 
clined to decide hastily in the face of 
precedent; and it is not until the 
reality of individual genius has been 
acknowledged generally, that he feels 
himself justified in recognising its 
claims and yielding to its authority. 

With regard to Paul Jones and Mr. 
Cunningham, our well-beloved Allan 
must permit us to express regret, that 
a writer possessing so much fancy and 
feeling should so have mistaken the 
principles best adapted to the exe- 
cution of his design. In order to set 
the disadvantages, to which such writers 
of historical romance have voluntarily 
subjected themselves, in a more striking 
point of view, we shall briefly recapi- 
tulate the real events of the life of 
Paul Jones, before proceeding to any 
remarks on the romance. 

This, however, is too important a 
task to be undertaken at the fag-end 
of an article. Mr. Cunningham’s work 
deserves better at our hands. What 
we have, therefore, to say on him, and 
on Sir Walter Scott, and on the cha- 
racters of the baronet’s novels, and on 
historical romance in general, and on 
whatever in prose and verse, in drama 
and epic, may be connected with this 
interesting argument, must be reserved 
for another paper. 
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THE TWA BURDIES. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


WueEn the winter day had past an’ gane, r 
Twa wee burdies came into our hearth-stane ; 

An’ they lookit a’ round them wi’ little din, 

As if they had living souls within. 


“ O, bonny burdies, come tell to me 
If ye are twa burdies o’ this countrye? 
An’ where ye were gaun when ye tint your gate, 
A-winging the winter shower sae late ?” 


“ We are cauld, we are cauld—ye maun let us bide, 
For our father’s gane, an’ our mother’s a bride: 
But in her bride’s bed though she be, 

We would rather cour on the hearth wi’ thee !” 


“ O, bonny burdies, my heart is sair 
To see twa motherless broods sae fair. 
But flee away, burdies! flee away! 
For I darenae bide wi’ you till day.” 


“ Ye maun let us bide till our feathers dry, 
For the time of our trial’s drawing nigh. 
A voice will call at the hour eleven, 

An’ a naked sword appear in heaven! 


There’s an offering to make, but not by men, 
On altar as white as the snow of the glen— 
There’s a choice to be made, and a vow to pay, 
And blood to spill ere the break of day.” 


“ QO, tell me, beings of marvellous birth, 
If ye are twa creatures of heaven or earth? 
For ye look an’ ye speak, I watnae how — 
But I’m fear’d, I’m fear’d, little burdies for you !” 


* Ye needna be fear’d, for it’s no our part 
Toinjure the kind and the humble heart ; 
And those whose trust is in heaven high, 
The Angel of God will aye be nigh. 


We were twa sisters bred in a bower, 

As gay as the lark, an’ as fair as the flower ; 

But few of the ills of this world we proved, 

Till we were slain by the hands we loved. f 


Our bodies into the brake were flung, 

To feed the hawks and the ravens young ; 
And there our little bones reclined, 

And white they bleach’d in the winter wind. 


Our youngest sister found them there, 
And wiped them clean wi’ her yellow hair ; 
And every day she sits and grieves, 

And covers them o’er wi’ the wabron leaves. 
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Then our twin souls they sought the sky, 

And were welcome guests in the heavens high ; 
And we gat our choice through all the spheres 
What lives to lead for a thousand years. 


Then humble, old matron, lend us thine aid, 
For this night the choice is to be made ; 
And we have sought thy lowly hearth 

For the last advice thou giv’st on earth. 


Say, shall we skim o’er this earth below, 
Beholding its scenes of joy and wo ; 

And try to reward the virtuous heart, 

And make the unjust and the sinner smart? 


Or shail we choose the star of love, 
In a holy twilight still to move ; 

Or fly to frolic, light and boon, 

On the silver mountains of the moon? 


O, tell us, for we hae nane beside! 

Our daddy’s gane, and our mammy’s a bride : 
She is blithely laid in her bridal sheet, 

But a spirit stands at her bed feet. 


Ay, though she be laid in her bridal-bed, 
There is guiltless blood upon her head ; 

And on her soul the hue of a crime, 

That will never wash out till the end of time. 


Advise, advise! dear matron, advise! 
For you are humble, devout, and wise. 
We ask a last advice from you— 

Our hour is come—what shall we do?” 


‘ O, wondrous creatures, ye maun allow 


I naething can ken of beings like you ; 
But ere the voice calls at eleven, 
Go ask your Father who is in heaven.” 


Away, away the burdies flew 

Aye singing, “ Adieu, kind heart, adieu! 
They that hae blood on their hands may rue 
Afore the day-beam kiss the dew. 


There’s nought sae heinous in human life 
As taking a helpless baby’s life ; 

There’s naething sae kind aneath the sky 
As cheering the heart that soon maun die.” 


The morning came wi’ drift an’ snaw, 

And with it news frae the bridal-ha’, 

That death had been busy, and blood was spilt. 
May Heaven preserve us all from guilt! 


They tell of a deed— Believe’t who can? 
Such tale was never told by man: 

The bridegroom is gone in fire and flood, 
And the bridal-bed is steep’d with blood ! 
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The poor, auld matron died ere day, 
And was found as life was passing away ; 
And twa bonny burdies sang in the bed, 
The one at the feet, the other the head. 


Now I have heard tales, and told them too, 
But this is beyond what I could do ; 

And far hae I ridden, and far hae I gane, 
But burdies like these I never saw nane. 


OLIVER YORKE AT HOME. 
No. III. 


A DIALOGUE WITH JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 


YORKE. 

To the German Master, Oliver Yorke would rather listen than utter sentences, 
however wise. 
GOETHE. 

The state of Europe presents at this time precisely that phasis which to the 
poet and philosopher is the most interesting. A divine influence, a cosmo- 
political soul, has breathed into aggregate humanity that spontaneous unreflected 
inspiration which reveals to all of us, wherever we dwell, and whatever the insti- 
tutions under which we live, and has always revealed to self-conscious man, in 
every age and country of the world, in some form or other, according with the 
conditions of each and both, those manifoldly-generated ideas which, though they 
never make up the sum of universal truth, yet are its only proper exponenis in 
this state of our being, wherein alone by working we can know. There are men 
who are possessed of these ideas, and there are men who boast of possessing 
them ; but it is questionable with me, whether there is so great a difference 
between man and man as this distinction would imply. True, indeed, it is, that 
every artist has attained a power over certain truths, and modes of expression, by 
which he subjects them, as materials, towards developing the design whereof his 
imagination has been creative. But how few are artists! and such artists are 
fewer still! Well, then, excepting these rarely-gifted minds, the masses of men, 
whether rich or poor, are but as it were conduit-pipes of inspiration —conductors 
of ideas, which too often by their means, instead of being communicated as by 
an electric chain, are directed downwards in order to their burial in the earth, as 
the lightning, by a similar mechanism im the material world, is arrested in its 
approach to sacred and public buildings, and carried to the ground, where it 
passes off innoxious. National and time-hallowed institutions may by such 
means be preserved ; and such a regulative engine is of great utility, where pro- 
duced and exercised by reason, but not when imposed by unspiritual circum- 
stances, and acquiesced in from blind habit. But not always is the lightning of 
thought thus quenched: sometimes, whether the channel of diversion grow old, 
and the steps of its descent want repair, or the mind resume its legislative power, 
and for a while remove the safety-rod from its elevated position—the living Power 
of an Idea will strike the heart and soul of awakened multitudes, and the general 
Will blaze up, 

“as when a spark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 
Fit for the tun some magazine to store 
Against a romour’d war, the smutty grain, 
With sudden blaze diffused, inflames the air.” 


At such seasons, I fear, we discover but little of that aristocracy of the race which 
consists in philosophic self-possession —and even the little discovered is found 
to be manifested in a state of imperfection calculated to excite less of pride than 
sorrow. 
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YORKE. 

All aristocracies in name are not aristocracies by nature. Our English House 
of Lords, on the Reform Question, however, fully justified the title -—and who 
acknowledges not the superiority of its discussion over the Debate in the House 
of Commons? It overtopped, by immeasurable degrees, the ability and talent 
of the Lower House. 

GOETHE. 

I wish not to confine my remarks to local politics; I would rather compre- 
hend in my inquiries the general state of things, and find an answer to the ques- 
tions which peoples are putting to governments, and for which the latter have as 
yet found no solution. 

YORKE. 

Governments! where are they to question? Where is the man, or order of 
men, who now can rule the masses, even for their good, against their will? 
When such is the general complexion of affairs, there is government no longer. 
Even supposing, for the sake of argument, that government yet exists, what are 
the questions, or, rather, what is the question? for there is but one. Is it, whe- 
ther peoples shall be well governed, and as they ought to be, or ill, and as they 
would be? Peoples want to govern themselves, and think it matter of no 
moment whether what they do be for evil or for good, so they do their own 
pleasure. They would be independent of authority, and exempt from regulation. 
Would not this doctrine, if once established, enable the criminal at the bar to 
plead against his judge, that it was not his pleasure he should receive punish- 
ment ; and that, since government was but the reflection of the will of every man, 
his consent being wanting, it was virtually, and ought to be actually, powerless 
with respect to him ? 

GOETHE. 

Man feels all law to be tyranny which is not at one with his disposition and 
desires. Society judges it for its interest that certain acts should be prohibited, 
and combines against the doer. The parties are unequally matched — one indi- 
vidual would in vain contend against all. His single weakness yields to the 
united strength of many. 

YORKE. 

With society, then, power constitutes right; but this is a pole of the argu- 
ment with which I like not to begin. Every postulate is an act of the will, and 
it is in the election of the will to commence at the Platonic or Aristotelian end 
of the stick. I prefer Plato’s method, because of its antiquity: it is older than 
Aristotle’s, and seems to have been the primitive mode. 

GOETHE. 

This power assuredly must have right as its ground and condition; for it 
grows out of an idea—that of the general interest —and it is only in virtue of 
this idea that the power is exercised. Right is of itself a Power—an Idea 
is of itself potential. It is therefore not only because society is many and 
the offender is but one, that the individual is overpowered — but that in the 
bosom of each of the many there is a conviction, dim or Jess dim, that for 
the good of all, individual license ought to be restrained. Each of the many 
confesses the propriety of restraining it in himself, and imposes no other sacritice 
on another than what he submits to himself, and, accordingly, decides it to be 
unjust that any one should be relieved from the burden of this duty. He who 
relieves himself from it, is pronounced to have committed an act of injustice, and 
taken advantage of his fellow-men, while resting in security. The many therefore 
judge it to be fit that he should be prevented from escaping the responsibility 
under which every other man finds himself living. Without the energy of this 
idea of right in the bosom of each of the many, the power of society would be 
without form, and void of inspiration; and when the opinion becomes general, 
that a certain constitution of things is not for the general interest, then it is that 
individuals deem themselves wiser than the laws, and become stronger than 
institutions. 

YORKE. 

Society, as well as the individual, derives form and shape from the influence 
of opinion; and equally in both it is this same influence, this same opinion, 
which is the fruitful matrix of all monstrous, all forbidden things — and of those 
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deeds at which the conscience shudders in the after-time, and for which nations 
righteously suffer judgment as well as families. Both 


‘« tread the path 
In which Opinion says they follow good, 
Or fly from evil ; and Opinion gives 
Report of good or evil, as the scene 
Was drawn by Fancy, pleasing or deform’d. 
Thus her report can never there be true, 
Where Fancy cheats the intellectual eye 
With glaring colours and distorted lines.” 


GOETHE. 

Your remark is but too true, and yet none other foundation can any man 
lay than that js laid. Man is imperfect, and society must be as imperfect as the 
human materials of which it is composed. Fancy will cheat the intellectual eye 
of states and individuals; but better to be so cheated than not to see at all, or 
by some grosser delusion. The influence is, at any rate, an intellectual one, and 
speaks of the finer faculties, by which we are as gods knowing good and evil. 
Opinion may be false — but an erroneous opinion is better than none, as action 
is always better than inaction. It is by exercise, and not by rest, that the mind 
gathers strength. 

YORKE. 

Sometimes, however, it is our strength to sit still — neither is it good for the 
mind to be always inaction. It is my opinion, that much of our purer humanity 
is sacrificed to the perpetual engagement which keeps men of the world in con- 
tinual activity. Never was there a busier age than this. It has been well said, 
that there is in this day “no floating at ease upon the agitated waters of our 
society : they who cannot struggle and swim, and buffet the waves that buffet 
them, must sink.” But this necessity for continual exertion is an evil, and a 
greater, inasmuch as it disinclines towards even such repose as leisure, though 
brief, may be found for. Is the day passed in offices, chambers, and counting- 
houses? the evening is spent in parties, theatres, and assemblies. By such 
incessant occupation the mind is desolated, and not nurtured. Strong it may be, 
but not in moral strength — knowing it may be, but not of itself— and although 
always exercised, it is never productive. For only in the season of its rest is the 
mind creative —only while it reposes doth it breed; only then can it purpose 
and resolve, and conceive motives and aims which the wise would delight to 
know and execute. Even so is it better for the mind to brood and suspend 
opinion, than, by hastily taking up a wrong one, proceed to press it forward into 
public act, or even speech. Let it wait until truth is revealed to it; and when 
revealed, let it take a practical form, but not till then. For who would be a 
Personal Lie, or even an Incarnate Error? 

GOETHE. 

Much of what you have said, might and ought to have been uttered by me. 
The ancient Greeks had a fine feeling of the correctness of the principle you 
advocate. “ It is evident,” says Miiller, “ that public economy must have been 
of greater simplicity in the Doric states, as it was the object of their constitution 
to remove every thing accidental and arbitrary; and, by preventing property 
from being an object of free choice and individual exertion, to make it a matter 
of indifference to persons who were to be trained only in moral excellence ; 
hence the dominant class, the genuine Spartans, were almost entirely interdicted 
from the labour of trade or agriculture, and excluded both from the cares and 
pleasures of such occupations.” The effect of this discipline, which was general, 
was to produce a uniformity of character among the privileged orders, — there 
was little individuality among those favoured members of the social body. 
Individuality, indeed, is lessened in proportion as character approximates to the 
standard of moral and intellectual symmetry. 

YORKE. 

In proportion also to the symmetry of the character under observation, 
a nicer discrimination and a higher analysis of phenomena are required to make 
the elementary distinctions which constitute individuality. Nor do I know any 
dramatist or poet who has shewn more of the fine perception, and practised 
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faculty of abstraction—more of the susceptibility to whatever is just and noble 
in sentiment—more of the sympathy with all that is good and kind and pure in 
feeling —than thyself, O venerable Goethe! I never think of your drama of 
Lorquato Tasso, without feeling you, in this respect, even superior to Shake- 
speare, whose high-life characters are all too distinctly drawn, and retain too 
broad marks of difference, which the polish of elevated station would certainly 
have elaborated away. To such power of philosophical observation to inspect 
the fair side of human nature, as manifested in your Torquato Tasso, what is the 
glaring faculty of caricature possessed by the best of satirists ?—- what, but mere 
meretricious talent, prone of attitude, and incapable of ascertaining accurately 
any object that rises above the level of the most ordinary moral sense ? 
GOETHE. 

In that play I wished to bring into contrast the aristocracies of fortune and of 
genius. A poet in the court of a prince necessarily presents claims in opposition 
to the rights and privileges with which artificial greatness is in general hedged. 
The natural and the spiritual are thereby at once brought into antagonism. 
Nobility of birth may have had its foundation originally laid in nobility of 
character,—doubtless it had. Strength of mind or strength of body commenced 
the ancestral line, but the children degenerate. The hereditary, for the sake of 
expediency, is preferable to the elective succession ; yet there is no law of 
nature, that the best and wisest should generate the best and wisest. ‘ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth ;” and oftentimes the noble man is the fruit of the 
peasant’s loins. But the lordly-born will not recognise the right of the peasant- 
born,—the latter wants just one-half of the condition requisite for such acknow- 
ledgment, namely, that his accidental destiny in society should correspond with 
his essential disposition. 

YORKE. 

You have shewn this want in your play, by the relation in which you have 
exhibited the poet, Torquato Tasso, to the secretary of state, Antonio 
Montecatino ! 

GOETHE. 

Yes,— they are the two halves of one man. The two united in one person 
would present a character combining the gifts of nature and of spirit,— the ad- 
vantages to be derived perhaps from a union (if it were possible) of the here- 
ditary and elective modes of succession. 

YORKE. 

It is quite clear, that neither separately is satisfactory to society, though the 

hereditary is preferable to the elective. 
GOETHE. 

The advantages of both might be united, by rendering all peerages elective 
in the hereditary line. Your new creations of peers must, in time, make the 
order so numerous, that you will begin to see the propriety of selecting the best 
and wisest only of the eldest sons to succeed to the honours of their fathers. 
By this means, all those would be excluded who might be likely to bring the 
order into disgrace, while their ranks would be supplied by the usual admission 
of aspirants to the dignity. 

YORKE. 

The aristocracy of England are anxious to unite in their own persons the 
honours of birth and of genius. One poet has illustrated their order; and every 
peer, now-a-days, seems to think it necessary to his character that he should 
become a writer of some sort, in verse or prose. Nay, to insure the periodical 
publication of their essays in both kinds, they have an Annual to themselves. 


GOETHE. 
The Keepsake ? 
YORKE. 
The same. 
GOETHE. 


But genius runs neither in families nor in ranks. Ifa lord has been a poet, 
it was only to shew that the highest were no more excluded from the spirit’s gift 
than the lowest. 

YORKE. 
The last Keepsake is an illustration of that truth —its attempts at wit and 
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poesy are ludicrous in the extreme. They are the queerest and most ridiculous 
abortions I ever recollect to have read. They far exceed the dreams of the sick 
cut in stone (as the younger Stolberg calls them), which the Italian traveller wit- 
nesses in the palace of Prince Palogonia, the lunatic patron of the art of sculp- 
ture, in barrenness of invention, and depravity of taste. But of all these, the 
worst bad eminence is attained by the production of Lord John Russell, the 
poet, forsooth, of Don Carlos—the rival of your own friend Schiller. 
GOETHE. 
Ha! ha! haf May I hear it? 
YORKE. 
Certainly. 
“ LONDON IN SEPTEMBER, 


( Not in 1831,) 
BY LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


** Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
A single horseman paces Rotten Row ; 
In Brookes’s sits one quidnunc, to peruse 
The broad, dull sheet, which tells the lack of news ; 
At White’s a lonely Brummell lifts his glass, 
To see two empty hackney coaches pass ; 
The timid housemaid, issuing forth, can dare 
To take her lover’s arm in Grosvenor Square ; 
From shop deserted hastes the prentice dandy, 
And seeks—oh, bliss! —the Molly —a tempora fandi! !! 
Meantime the batter’d pavement is at rest, 
And waiters wait in vain to spy a guest ; 
Thomas himself, Cook, Farren, Fenton, Long, 
Have all left town to join the Margate throng ; 
The wealthy tailor on the Sussex shore, 
Displays and drives his blue barouche and four ; 
The peer, who made him rich, with dog and gun 
Toils o’er a Scottish moor, and braves a scorching sun !! !”’ 


GOETHE. 
Is there any other contribution of his lordship ? 
YORKE. 

Heaven forbid! The editor was probably satisfied with this specimen. What 
is there in the thing? To what tends it? What poetical sentiment, thought, or 
moral, lies at the bottom of it? An idiot might have made just the same 
remarks. 

GOETHE. 

The allusion seems to be to the fact, that the September described was not 
in 1831. 

YORKE. 

O precious vanity! Not in the September in which his lordship’s equally 
abortive Reform Bill was keeping all the world in town? Excellent, i’faith !— 
excellent! It is really too good. Ha! ha! ha! 

GOETHE. 

Ha! ha! ha! 

YORKE. 

There must be something truly ludicrous in the idea which could make the 
grave Goethe thus laugh. 

GOETHE. 

There is a time to laugh. 

YORKE. 

The Keepsake is nearly the worst of all our Annuals this year. It is almost 
as bad as Alaric Attila Watts’s Literary Souvenir ; and would be quite, but that 
it bears no malice. 

GOETHE. 

Your English writers have borrowed the idea of year-books from us— but 

have pursued it with a far inferior aim. Our literary almanacs have been fre- 
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quently made up of works of the highest merit—such as Schiller’s Thirty Years’ 
War, for instance. Yours are but at best a collection of trifies. 
YORKE. 

O let us not talk of our literature in the present day—we have none. It is 
true, we have a writing and a reading public; but the production of a work of 
art is neither expected by the one, nor attempted by the other. Time was, when a 
poem or a play had that in it which was effective, whether for good or evil; but 
now the heart is not sought to be moved, and the depths of the spirit remain 
unbroken up. Their fountains are not unsealed, and the windows of heaven 
disdain to be opened. 

GOETHE. 

The sources of emotion seem to be shunned by your /ittérateurs ; your young 
men seem to be little disturbed with those awakening thoughts and feelings 
which agitated me to the very centre and inmost recesses of my being, when I 
composed the Leiden des jungen Werthers. 

YORKE. 

They were “ strange times,” and productive of “ strange men, strange changes, 
and strange lays,” in which began your literary career. Fearful days, when,—to 
adopt the language of the poet of the Village Patriarch, whose Corn-Law 
Rhymes are as good as his politics are mistaken,— 


‘* tempest-driven, and tossed on troubled seas, 
Thought, like the petrel, loved the whirlwind best, 
And o’er the waves, and through the foam, with ease 
Rose up into the black cloud’s thund’rous breast, 

To rouse the lightning from his gloomy rest.” 


The spirit of such times passes into the soul of Genius; and thine was not un- 
possessed with its changes. 
GOETHE. 

Indifferent as I may now appear to what men esteem as good and evil in this 
world of shadows, my mind then took a high and passionate interest in its 
goings on. In youth the mind desires excitement, for it is when warmest that it 
is most receptive. Thus it learns, and hence it knows. The influences of occa- 
sion then penetrate into its susceptive embrace, and become identified with its 
being. The mind must love before it can learn; but afterwards learning sup- 
plies the place of love in literature, as it substitutes that of ancient inspiration in 
the modern church. The calm of possession succeeds to the vehemence of hope. 
Irony, accordingly, is found to be the utmost apex attained by supreme Genius, 
as it was attained by Shakespeare; and there reigns most intensely where he 
seems to rave most passionately. It was this concealed element in his self- 
possessed power of creation, which made it possible for him to interrupt, for his 
own high purposes, the progress of sublime emotion with some witty proverb, 
or humorous pun. Bad critics are they who rebuke him for his occasional dal- 
liance with these Cleopatras of his tragic poetry, for which he seemed willing to 
lose the world of high hope, and thought, and feeling, whereto he was being 
hurried as on a whirlwind’s wing. No; he preferred, angel-like, to ride the 
whirlwind and to control the storm; to shew, in these sudden checks, that he 
exerted mastery over the wild, passionate, strange, and dreamy flights, which an 
inferior genius would have taken pride in encouraging. He, au contraire, was 
proud to restrain them. Conscious of supreme dominion, 

** Half his might he put not forth, but checked 
His thunder in mid-volley.” 


YORKE, 
Beautiful! Such criticism is “ beautiful exceedingly.” 
GOETHE. 

I am old enough to say, without immodesty, that it is of the right sort. It 
was not in this ironical spirit that I wrote Werther, but as one impatient, not 
only of all the oppressions which are done under the sun, but even of those 
duties which are imposed by just laws, if they interfered with the current of 
individual interest. Werther was the fruit of that dissatisfaction with the world 
and all worldly things — that restless opposition to all physical conditions — 
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which testifies of a something that passes the shews ofa phenomenal world, and 
which every man wears within him, or rather which he dwells within,—some- 
thing that the laws of man cannot bind,—to which even the laws of God 
are irksome, unless consistent with its own perfect liberty, and at one with 
its own unpurchasable love. Werther was the cry of an unregenerate spirit, of 
its pain and its misery. Nor was it uttered alone ; all Europe was vocal with 
the same wail of lamentation. Whether my redemption has anticipated hers, 
I know not. I sometimes fear it has. 
YORKE. 

Assuredly it has. Genius, though it may receive its first impulse from the 

spirit of the time, soon outstrips its progress, and forestalls an age to come. 
GOETHE. 

Gotz von Berlichingen mit der eisernen Hand was a production of the 
same period. In the character of Luther, as I have introduced the great reformer 
in that drama, I have shadowed forth my own. In a weak body sloth excites 
desires ; and Martin found an admirable miracle of industry in the garden of 
St. Bede, where the monks had raised beans, excellent salad, cabbages to a wish, 
and cauliflowers and artichokes incomparable in Europe, contrasted with the idle 
life to which he had felt himself condemned. So it was with me. With 
studies and taste, derived from and partaking of the earnest melancholy peculiar 
to English literature, harassed by unsatisfied desires, uncalled to action in the 
external world, with the sole prospect of dragging on a languid, spiritless, mere 
civie life, 1 was prepared to sympathise with the struggling aspirations of Luther, 
at a time when he had no expectation but a return to the prison of his convent, 
after the business was done on which he had come abroad. 

YORKE. 

Yet, though the action of your play is placed in the same historical epoch as 
Schiller’s Robbers, you have delighted to paint the chivalrous simplicity of the 
middle ages rather than that modern spirit of resistance to time-hallowed 
institutions which Schiller has shadowed forth in Charles Moor. 

GOETHE. 

That it is not in the access of passion the poetical faculty produces, you 
may learn from your own Collins, who, in his Ode on the Poetical Character, 
describing the mysterious work of human creative power, finely exclaims — 


‘* The dangerous passions kept aloof 
Far from the sacred growing woof.” 


The calm, which succeeds the storm, had returned upon my soul, ere she 
engaged in the tasks to the accomplishment of which I am indebted for whatever 
I have since become. Schiller wrote his Robbers in the fervour and heat of 
excited emotion, and while the sense of life’s weariness sate heavy upon his heart, 
and goaded him to madness. 

YORKE. 

After all, it was a fine madness. The perusal of the Robbers is an epoch in 
the life ofany man. There is a fearful divinity about the work —a strange life 
—a spirit and a spell with which the blood in the veins and the hair on the 
head chill and stiffen. It is all a terrible dream:—that dark tower,— that 
paternal groan,—that heart, Amelia’s heart, — by her robber-lover. After 
a feverish vision like this, who might return to the cold correctness (if it be correct, 
which is more than I know, in its rhymes it certainly was not) of the 
school of Pope? Such a work was calculated to effect a revolution in 
the monarchy of letters. That it was, in fact, the index of another in that 
of morals, is evident, from the circumstance that it was but one among such 
works. The mind of genius in England had been equally excited. Ori- 
ginality was sought, and rewarded,— imagination was kindled, fancy capti- 
vated, understanding awakened. Glorious elements were these ; and why 
not of them work out a new state of society—a republic of poets and phi- 
losophers? The experiment was tried; but the times were not ripe for the 
change,—the season of the harvest had not yet come, and the corn was cut in 
the green ear. 

GOETHE. 
Tt had not been sown in the proper soil. The fields of superstition, when 
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broken up beneath the ploughshare of revolution, bore not good fruit,—at any 
rate, it was mixed with the tares of infidelity sown by the enemy in the long- 
preceding and still-recurring night, which choked the kindly seed in its growth, 
and poisoned the bread of life. But error endures not for aye. I discovered 
mine. I have mastered the demon which has mastered so many. Great was 
the agony, manifold were the perplexities, out of which I have been delivered in 
the course of my spiritual progress. Have I doubted, it was in order at last to 
believe; and I still inquire, in order that my faith may still receive greater 
confirmation. I have learned to entertain reverence for what is above me— 
reverence for what is around me— reverence for what is under me. I look up 
to God in heaven, and behold him imaged and revealed in parents, teachers, and 
superiors. I recognise this ethnic religion in that of the nations, and the creeds of 
heathen mysticism. I stand also in the middle of a certain circle, and draw 
down to myself all that is higher, and up to me all that is lower; and thus, in 
this medium condition, gather wisdom, and feel myself a philosopher, living in 
the light of truth, in which light I clearly perceive my relation to my equals, 
and therefore to the whole human race, as also to all earthly circumstances and 
arrangements whatever, whether necessary or accidental. But it is in the re- 
verence for what is under us that I have derived peculiar satisfaction. With 
down-turned smiling look, I have regarded the green, the bountiful, and joy- 
giving earth, with attention and cheerfulness. What though it teem with sorrow 
also? I appeal to a higher birth-place—I have learned even to recognise 
humility and poverty, mockery and despite, disgrace and wretchedness, suffering 
and death, as things divine. Verily, I look not on sin and crime as hinderances, 
but honour and love them as furtherances, of what is holy. 
YORKE. 

Redemption, however, has not come to all. Our literature bears yet the 
marks of the contest. Southey, indeed, emancipated himself from those bonds, 
of which Truth only can set free a man. Coleridge, moreover, has penetrated 
into the holiest places of her sanctuary, and stood in the presence of her myste- 
ries behind the veil unblasted. Wordsworth, “ whose thoughts acquaint us with 
our own,” has read, with no vague apprehension, the symbols inscribed on its 
external folds, and in the lowliest beheld the loftiest sanctifying the same by an 
indwelling union. But in Godwin we still see a mind in the dark ; the husband 
of Mary Wollestonecroft is still isolated from his fellows in society — still un- 
combined, in frankness and in boldness, with his equals in the world. While in 
Byron, though 

‘* Thrice a Ford, twice an Euripides, 
And half a Schiller,” 


the fountain of his heart yet welled with waters sweet and bitter. Poor Shel- 
ley, too, walked in the ways of vanity. For the rest, they may be classed as a 
poet, already quoted, has grouped them in the following lines: — 


** Scott, whose invention is a magic loom ; 
Baillie, artificer of deathless dreams ; 
Moore, the Montgomery of the drawing-room ; 
Montgomery, the Moore of solemn themes ; 
Crabbe, whose dark gold is richer than it seems ; 
Keats, that sad name, which time shall write in tears ; 
Poor Burns, the Scotsman, who was not a slave ; 
Campbell, whom Freedom’s deathless Hope endears ; 
White, still remembered in his cruel grave.” 


The spiritual development of these has been cut short by death, or stopped at 
the half-way house of party or prejudice; or else, as sui generis, is unconnected, 
in any remarkable manner, with that of the age, and proceeds in a course of its 
own. With respect to Scott, his genius is like that of Homer and Shakspeare, 
for any, or for all time. 
GOETHE. 

The poet has in his own power the means of his salvation: it is an attribute 
of his gift. What other men hunt after, the poet already possesses as his birth- 
right. His is the happiness, if he will, rightly to enjoy the world: he may make 
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realities correspond with his conceptions — for he is exalted, if he will be, above 
the conflict of passions, the purposeless commotions of families and kingdoms, 
nay, the enigma of life itself. 

YORKE. 

Such sentiments you have put forth in your Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. 
Here is the passage. You see I have got the forty volumes of your collected 
works. Happy man! to whom it has been granted to give the last finishing 
touches to the character of his mind. 

GOETHE. 
Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre and Faust yet remain unfinished. 
YORKE. 

I regret this. I prefer the Wanderjahre to the Lehrjahre. The “ Chapel of 
Saint Joseph” has matter in it which finds an echo in my heart; and that “ Oc- 
tagonal Hall” and “ Gallery,” with its paintings and flower-garden, shall live here 
for ever and for ever. I am not astonished that our friend Thomas Carlyle should 
feel indignant at the manner in which Thomas Taylor, of Norwich, has dared to 
write in this day of your works. 

GOETHE. 

That Thomas Carlyle has a deep critical soul ;—his life of Schiller is worth 
reading — I considered it, indeed, worth translating too—and it is now done into 
German. 

YORKE. 

He has well characterised Taylor, as simply what the Germans call a Philis- 
ter. “ Every fibre of him,” says he, “is Philistine. With us, such men usually 
take into politics, and become code-makers and utilitarians. It was only in Ger- 
many that they ever meddled much with literature; and there worthy Nicolai 
has long since terminated his Jesuit-hunt: no Adelung now writes books, 
Ueber die Niitzlichkeit der Empfindung, (on the Utility of Feeling.) Singular 
enough, now, when that old species had been quite extinct for almost half a cen- 
tury in their own land, appears a native-born English Philistine, made in all 
points as they were. With wondering welcome we hail the strong-boned, almost 
as we might a resuscitated Mammoth. Let no David choose smooth stones from 
the brook to sling at him: is he not our own Goliath, whose limbs were made 
in England, whose thousand sinews any soil might be proud of? Is he not, as 
we said, a man that can stand on his own legs without collapsing when left by 
himself? in these days one of the greatest rarities, almost prodigies.” 

GOETHE. 

Then take care of him, now you have got him. 

YORKE. 

Ay, marry, will we! and, moreover, we will do more for German poetry than 
ever he could dream of doing. We have it in design, O Goethe! to perpetrate 
a most glorious critique on your writings — a glorious critique, a most magnifi- 
cent piece of work, we assure you! Have we not measured the depths of Byron’s 
Cain? — turned out the “silver lining on the night” of Godwin’s cloudy philo- 
sophy ?— put to shame the ghost of Thomas Hope, by our animadversions on his 
Origin and Prospects of Man?—and feared not the abysses, nor trembled at the 
heights, which man might descend, or mortal scale? What man may dare, 
Yorke has dared. Recrna, though she has not disdained the humble but 
necessary task of sweeping the literary ways clean of certain mean obstructions, 
has been nevertheless ambitious of engaging in high argument and themes of 
concerning import. 

GOETHE. 

Your Magazine reminds me of her ornithological namesake, the Mexican 
Cozcacoantitli, but called by Nieremberg Regina. The bird obtained its name 
from its ability to fly against the strongest winds. 


YORKE. 

A power in which we have not been deficient. 
GOETHE. 

It is of the bigness of an eagle — 
YORKE. 


Just our size — 
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GOETHE. 
Its whole body being of a blackish purple, variegated with a brownish yellow 
and deep black ; and its wings diversified with black, yellow, and grey — 
YORKE. 
No, no—we have nothing of Grey in our complexion; but in all other 
colours we are rich, and look magnificently beautiful. 


GOETHE. 
Its legs are red; its claws very strong — 
YORKE, 
Ours are — very strong — 
GOETHE. 
And sharp — 
YORKE. 
And sharp — 
GOETHE. 


Its beak is like that of a parrot, having about it some rugose skin, as has 
also its forehead. 


YORKE, 
Yes, our forehead is wrinkled with grave thought. 
GOETHE. 
Its tail is black above, and grey beneath — 
YORKE. 
No Grey ! 
GOETHE. 
It feeds on snakes, rats, and other vermin — 
YORKE. 
Robert Montgomery —- Edward Lytton Bulwer — Alaric Attila Watts —— 
GOETHE. 
Flies very high, and breeds in spring — 
YORKE, 
Our season is always vernal — our spring is eternal. 
GOETHE. 
Its feathers are said to be a remedy for many diseases. 
YORKE. 
The Numbers of Recina are specifics against the blue devils and ennui. 
GOETHE. 


I grant that all this (being interpreted) is as true of your truly English rara 
avis, as of the native of Mexico. 

YORKE. 

Our Solis avis. Our bird is a pheenix, and appeared when, from the fallen 
estate of literature, even good men and true feared that there was about to be no 
vision in the land. She shall, as she deserves, be immortal, either in fact or in 
reputation; and, as is most likely — nay, certain — in both. 


GOETHE. 
‘* So Virtue given for lost, 
Depress’d and overthrown as seem’d, 
Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods imbost, 
That no second knows, nor third, 
And lay erewhile a holocaust, 
From out her ashy womb new teem’d, 
Revives, reflourishes— then vigorous most 
When most inactive deem’d ; 
And though her body die, her fame survives, 
A secular bird, ages of lives.” 


YORKE. 
True, every word of it — and written by Milton in his prophetic mood, when 
** He, though blind of sight, 
Despised, and thought extinguish’d quite, 
With inward eyes illuminated, 
His fiery virtue roused, 
From under ashes into sudden flame ;” 
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and saw, in the far future, the origin and prospects of Fraser’s Magazine for 
Lown and Country. 
GOETHE. 

The prospects of Fraser’s Maguzine, of course, will be identified with those 
of the human race. A glorious destiny remains for you to accomplish by a 
wise ordering of your conduct; and this will be most wisely ordered by your 
looking abroad into the real movements of the world, and gathering thereby an 
accession of knowledge. You must understand others as well as yourselves ; 
you must consider the actual relations of society —“ the good and evil in our 
nature mixed.” 

YORKE. 

Our designs are now pretty well manifest to the world. We have nothing at 
heart so much as the real interests of truth and literature. In religion and poli- 
tics we desire nothing but the eternal and temporal welfare of our fellow-crea- 
tures. We have no private ambition to gratify —no sinister regard to our own 
profit; nay, we have no party to serve: if we advocate the cause of the Tories 
now, it is because we believe them to be in the right. We feel too much for the 
poor man, the labourer, and the artisan, to trust them in the hands of the Radicals 
or Whigs. Shakespeare’s Menenius has well described them both. 

GOETHE. 

As how? 

YORKE. 

As ambitious for poor knaves’ caps and legs; as wearing out a good whole- 
some forenoon in hearing a cause between an orange-wife and a fosset-seller ; 
and then returning the controversy of three-pence to a second day of audience. 
All the peace they make in their cause, is calling both the parties knaves: they 
are a pair of strange ones. 

GOETHE. 

See that the inferior classes be liberated from the gripe of such. Above 
all things, see to the moral culture of the poor and the middle classes. 
Be assured that that party will gain the ultimate ascendency both in church and 
state, which most sedulously and sincerely engages in the education of the people. 

YORKE. 

I feel the truth of that axiom in my heart of hearts. I know the power of 
ideas and of knowledge, and that as both in great part accord with the order and 
guise in which they may have been brought out in the educational process, it 
behoves government to pay peculiar attention to the schools of popular in- 
struction. 

GOETHE. 

Whatever may be the case with individuals, certain it is that with societies 
and bodies of men it is the idea that possesses them, and not they the idea. 
The one idea which now seems to possess society is that of progress. The 
public leaders of the political world seem all to be St. Simonists. There is much 
truth in the conception, that progress is the purpose of all existence — that the 
sorrows and the cares, nay, the very sins of man are subservient to this one end. 
That popular tumults and national contests—as also alternations of bar- 
barism and civilisation, whether apparently retrograding or advancing, have all 
had reference to this great aim. For this, men have forsaken the land of their 
fathers, and hordes of adventurers have gained them foreign settlements — for 
this, “religions have had their turn”—and the same men have adopted new 
habits of adoration. These are doubtless truths —but there may be error in 
their application. 

YORKE. 

St. Simon, I believe, confesses his obligations to the philosophers of your 
country. 

GOETHE. 

He discovered, however, that this progress had not gone on at an equal rate 
in all time and place ; that it was more rapid in its advances on the first pro- 
mulgation of Christianity than it has been since. He has, accordingly, divided 
the different stages of this progress into distinct epochs, organic and critical. In 
organic epochs men sail, as it were, down “ the mighty stream of Tendency,” as 
your great poet, Wordsworth, writes; while, in critical ones, men have lost the 
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current, and social activity errs, without object, into indeterminate wanderings. 
Christianity delivered the world from the critical epoch into which it had ad- 
vanced from the introduction of Greek philosophy. The organic period, thus 
begun, concluded with Luther, and another critical epoch ensued, to which 
St. Simon is about to put an end. 

YORKE. 

Clear it is, without giving in to the notions of any visionary, that somewhat 
like this has been the course of the world. But has not St. Simon left some plan 
of organisation ? 

GOETHE. 

O yes! He would separate mankind into three classes, having reference to 
art, science, and manufacture ; he would deprive parents of their children, as 
soon as they are capable of education, and place them at a public school, after 
the Spartan fashion. Here the first indispensable rudiments of knowledge will 
be taught, and the symptoms of the child’s genius observed, according to which 
he will be destined for one or other of the classes I mentioned before, and 
devoted either to science, to art, or to general industry; in order to which, he will 
be sent to one of the three schools especially intended for instruction in the career 
of his choice. 

YORKE. 
This must produce a change in the distribution of property. 
GOETHE. 

Society is to be the grand inheritor of property, and is charged to lend the 
requisite and appropriate means to each individual for the adequate discharge of 
his duties in his elected condition of life, according to the extent of his natural 
gifts and the advantage he is capable of deriving ; society also is to be one family, 
and marriage is to be rendered subject to, and regulated by, the purpose of its 
institution — the increase and multiplication of mankind. 

YORKE. 
Thank God, St. Simon was not a Malthusian, at any rate ! 
GOETHE. 

So far from it, that he would dissolve every unfruitful marriage, and compel 
the parties to contract a new one. 

YORKE. 

There is nothing new in all this: ideas such as these hover, like spiritual 
influences, over all generations of men, and seem to find nests in the mind of 
genius and the heart of enthusiasm. Such an idea once had its abode in the soul 
of Milton, and is a sublime, but in this state fruitless, endeavour to set free the 
spirit from physical impediments. Anticipations of the soul’s immortality, they 
are perhaps the consequences of it. We would all, both individuals and socie- 
ties, be free of the evils which flesh is heir to ; but we must not be hurried away 
with this desire, but control it as a master by the stronger effort of a wise will — 
made wise by a knowledge of the necessary conditions of material existence. 

GOETHE. 

Truly. 

YORKE. 

The people of England are inspired with this idea of unattainable perfection, 
and, in their forgetfulness of existing good, and their ignorance of the evil of 
proposed, but unexamined, innovations, deem every change a step nearer to the 
accomplishment and realisation of their dim notions —the lights shining into the 
dark places of their understanding. Institutions of all kinds are susceptible 
of amendment; but I am afraid that the people of England have not patience to 
await the long process which must succeed any measure of reform, however 
good, as necessary to its full completion. National distress must for awhile 
succeed ; for the usual channels of commerce must be changed, and individual 
suffering will be multiplied to a fearful extent. In such a crisis, it is to be 
apprehended that the temporary disappointment of the people will break out 
into revolution, and counteract the good which might in time have ensued 
even from the worst of measures. 

GOETHE. 


All change, even for the better, must be attended with evil. It is the eternal 
condition of all transition. 
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YORKE. 

But may not good, in the end, be educed from evil ? 
GOETHE. 

Yes,—if it may. 
YORKE. 


He has gone !—having, as usual, left his student puzzled with an enigma, 
for which, perhaps, he himself had no solution. But let me consider. Good is 
not educed from evil necessarily, but according to circumstances, and by the 
will of an overruling Providence. Do we not think it just that good should 


follow good? Then why not evil, evil? Nay, we know that in it is “ propa- 
gation too.” 


Scarcely had we uttered these sage remarks, than our eye was again attracted 
to the pamphlet on our table, by the well-known Epwarp Gipson WakEFIELD, 
under the title of Householders in Danger from the Populace, in which the truth 
of our observations was timeously illustrated. 


‘« A great political change,” says he, ‘‘ necessarily affects many interests. The 
prospect of it, and still more its progress, create uncertainty, besides violently 
exciting the passions of hope, fear, jealousy, hatred, and anger. With these new 
feelings —new, at least, in object an degree-—comes a derangement of the ordinary 
course of business. A derangement of “the ordinary course “of business, resulting 
from uncertainty and excitement, aggravates itself by augmenting the force of its 
causes. Thus, at length, painful circumstances arise, which, though the origin of 
them might be traced by a calm observer, the vulgar deem acc idents, because they 
were unusual and unexpected. Circumstances of an unusual, more especially if 
they be of a painful, nature, dispose men to doubt and hesitation. Thus the 
accidents attending a political change tend to interrupt and disturb the progress 
of that change, and, by throwing every thing into confusion, to convert the change 
into a revolution.” 


This gentleman has also suggested the accidents that may attend the results of 
that change, if made; and his pamphlet gives us the elements of evil out of which 
those accidents may be generated. He tells us that there are certain classes of 
people, whose disposition is to produce a state of anarchy. Into these classes 
it is that the populace, as distinguished from the householders, is divided — 
they are three: 1. Common thieves; 2. The rabble; 3. The desperadoes: 
some of whom, however, are householders. The author obtained his knowledge 
of these classes in Newgate. Of the first class, there are 30,000 at large in 
London. Whenever there is a prospect of political disturbance, these ruffians, 
made, by the habitual witnessing of the execution of their fellows and of women, 
as pitiless and ferocious as the tiger, are prepared to sack the town. They wish 
for a disorganisation of society, which should enable them to pluck sensual 
enjoyments in the midst of blood and fire. The second class, consisting of 
costermongers, drovers, slaughterers of cattle, knackers, dealers in dead bodies 
and dogs’ meat, cads, brickmakers, chimney-sweepers, nightmen, scavengers, 
&c. &c., is in continual connexion with the first. These helots of society are in 
number 50,000 ; to which must be added 10,000 prostitutes. The language of 
the former teems with destruction ; and the unfortunate women just mentioned 
are so connected with the soldiery, as, in case of insurrection, to be a shield to 
their other friends, the thieves and the rabble, against the fire of their military 
lovers. Of the third class, many frequent the Rotunda; and of these most are 
distinguishable from working and married men. The ministerial measure, if 
carried, would not satisfy this unconnected, unrelated brood of villainy and 
ignorance. These, though not amounting to more than a thousand, are not the 
less dangerous because they are few. They aim at democratic tyranny, under 
the name of a republic. 

Such are the elements which are held, we contend, in restraint so long as the 
reform measure remains unpassed, but which would certainly rise into operation 
so soon as it should become (which Heaven avert!) successful. 


Ne. 
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No. II. 


MARRIAGE IMPROMPTU. 


I was describing, or attempting to 
describe (when beguiled from my own 
reminiscences of Oxford into a foreign 
and less selfish train of thought, by the 
long-forgotten incidents of the rowing- 
match at Henley), what it is to revisit, 
at the distance of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the seat of our early education — 
to haunt, when ambition is dead within 
us, the scenes where it woke to appa- 
rently inextinguishable energy — to 
tread, when the torch of hope itself is 
quenched beneath the “pale glimpses” 
of life’s waning moon, the courts and 
halls last bathed in all the sunny splen- 
dours of its cloudless dawn ! 

It is a species of moral martyrdom, 
but, like all such, when braved at the 
call of duty, and endured, in the spirit 
of philanthropy, not unmingled with a 
redeeming touch of feelings elsewhere 
wooed in vain. Life, in its freshness, 
will steal once more over the soul, with 
the perennial verdure of the turf our 
ball seems but yesterday to have 
skimmed over; and the consciousness 
of our own decline and decay is lost 
in the venerable antiquity of the elms, 
which, like the giant revivers of litera- 
ture whose musings they first sheltered, 
make us feel children still. We forget, 
too, the world’s disappointments, where 
its “busy hum” and “dread laugh” 
come not ; and end by wishing to dream 
out the remainder of a tranquil exist- 
ence lulled by the chimes whose mo- 
notony our youthful impatience could 
ill brook. 

[ left Oxford with a heart soothed 
and renovated by early recollections 
and mature kindness. Two of my 
chosen associates still flourished there 
in perennial vigour of mind and body, 
filling the high places of their tranquil 
commonwealth with equal dignity and 
urbanity, and cherishing towards their 
less fortunate class fellow-feelings un- 
chilled by time and distance. 

But perhaps the sunniest spot in 
that wreck of sunshine, which revived 
as a latter summer the “ green places” 
of a long-desolate soul, was the acci- 
dental meeting with one dearer than 
the herd of college comrades — one 
who had not only laughed with me in 





the idle joyousness of youth, but wept 
with me in griefs under which even 
youth itself refused to be comforted. 

Unlike his bereaved and solitary 
companion, Harry Sefton was a man 
of ties and duties — the honoured pas- 
tor of an attached flock, and the happy 
father of a promising family. His 
eldest son—a creature but too stu- 
dious for his early age and rapid growth 
—was now at Oxford ; and it was to 
share his college triumphs, and escort 
him in safety to his parental home, that 
a lucky chance sent his father thither ; 
while one he scarce knew to be in the 
land of the living was visiting (on, 
alas! less pleasing duty) the scene of 
their boyish acquaintance. 

Our fortunate meeting took place 
but a day or two before professional 
avocations obliged my early friend to 
quit Oxford ; and as to part thus sud- 
denly we both felt to be impossible, 
my returning with him into Kent was 
rather taken for granted than proposed. 
I was not so familiar with happiness as 
to start an objection. A week or two 
of domestic felicity was too rare in my 
calendar not to be hailed with trans- 
port; and as for my time — who, alas! 
was there to quarrel with its allotment? 
So I was seated in the chaise with my 
friend of thirty years’ standing and his 
younger and graver second self, before 
I had well asked myself why I was un- 
dertaking a journey of some couple of 
hundred miles. 

The shade of gravity which age had 
failed to shed over my elder friend’s 
brow, I could perceive, however, to 
flit across it occasionally during our 
journey, and, strange to say, the more 
frequently as he drew near to a lovely 
and well-beloved home. When I spoke 
of his fine family with a sigh of solita- 
riness, he echoed it with one of solicit- 
ude, and was evidently anxious to reach 
home from deeper motives than paren- 
tal impatience. 

This home was just the beau idéal, 
or rather the beautiful reality of an 
English parsonage. Spacious as its 
owner’s liberal heart, yet unostenta- 
tious as his hospitality, it was equally 
removed from castle and cottage, hold- 
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ing precisely that middle character 
which the priesthood of England occu- 
pies as a blessed link between the ex- 
tremes of society. It neither stood in 
a park nor a pasture, and never could 
by possibility have been mistaken for 
a villa. It was just a parsonage, placed 
in an ample, rambling, old-fashioned 
garden, whose gigantic hedges defied 
the sea-breezes of the adjacent coast, 
and gave the shelter mushroom thou- 
sands cannot always purchase. So 
tenacious was the rector of infringing 
on the antique character of the build- 
ing, that he steadily resisted the pro- 
posal to convert into a glass door a 
certain low parlour-window, through 
which man, woman, and child, had for 
generations untold, with more of agility 
than convenience, adjourned to the 
garden. 

At the gate of this garden we were 
met by a wife, whose looks bespoke 
her used to listen for a husband’s foot- 
steps, and by a whole troop of gay yet 
decorous young people. One, I pre- 
sumed, was absent; for, after an anx- 
ious look around, and as soon as the 
storm of gratulations had subsided, I 
heard my friend say to his wife, “ And 
how has Louisa been since I left you?” 
‘* Better,” was the reply; “the dear 
girl struggles nobly, and such efforts 
are not long without their reward. 
But you must not expect too much 
either in looks or spirits.” 

I had the invalid’s plea for retiring 
awhile to my chamber, and the privi- 
lege of a friend to do exactly as I 
pleased ; so it was not till dinner-time 
that I met the object of my friend’s 
anxious queries —a sweet, interesting 
girl of about eighteen — not beautiful 
enough for a picture or a novel, but 
quite sufficiently so to win the heart of 
a man of taste and feeling. She was 
better than beautiful: modest, graceful, 
and retiring, she grew upon the fancy 
as one gazed; and every fresh look 
enhanced the impression made by the 
last. 

Of course my interest gathered 
strength and intensity from the hints 
I had overheard of a mental conflict, 
the traces of which were legibly writ- 
ten on a face too ingenuous for con- 
cealment. The flush of cordial joy 
which had brightened her cheek on 
her father’s return, faded into paleness 
as one of the boys casually remarked 
of some trifling occurrence —“ Ah! 
that was when Captain Darell was 
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here,” and began calculating how far 
he might then be on his way to India ; 
and when a little smiling prattler of a 
girl added, “* Dear Captain Darell! I 
wish he was here now!” I could per- 
ceive by the quiver on her elder sister's 
lip, that he had not gone unregretted 
by older hearts than little Lucy’s. 
Mrs. Sefton, with maternal instinct, 
soon changed the conversation; and 
even Louisa insensibly shared in its 
cheerfulness ere the ladies withdrew. 

When my friend and I joined them 
in the drawing-room, after the most 
cordial glass I had for many years 
partaken, they were sitting in the old- 
fashioned bow-window, in that deli- 
cious twilight which sheds its holy 
calm on all around ; and to which the 
moon, just rising over the softly curling 
waves, promised to lend a yet tenderer 
charm. ‘“ What an hour and what a 
light for music!” exclaimed Mr. Sefton ; 
* Louisa, my love, I hope your harp is 
in order.” 

His daughter, who had been sitting 
in a dark corner, with her eyes fixed in 
evident unconsciousness on the wide 
expanse of sea which glittered under 
the rising moon-beam, replied only by 
drawing the harp gently towards her, 
and beginning —rather as if the ex- 
pression of her own sentiments than 
the mere echo of another’s — Bayly’s 
beautiful ballad, “Oh, no, we never 
mention her !” 

During the performance of this 
touching melody, every note of which, 
as it came forth, went straight to the 
heart, I had observed, from the posi- 
tion which I occupied, near the half- 
open window, a figure concealed among 
the shrubs by which it was skirted. At 
the conclusion of the song, I thought it 
right to mention the circumstance, 
though in a playful manner, to avoid 
alarming the ladies. * You have lovers 
of music in your parish, I perceive, Mr. 
Sefton,” said I, carelessly; “ there has 
been a moon-struck amateur enjoying 
Miss Louisa’s, behind that huge arbu- 
tus, for the last quarter of an hour.” 

Just then a privileged old New- 
foundland dog, who was in the room, 
caught the stealthy step of the intruder 
without ; and giving a short angry 
growl, jumped out at the low window 
after him. I felt half sorry for the 
harmless listener; but in a few mo- 
ments the dog’s stifled bark gave place 
to a whine of joyful recognition, and 
he again leaped into the apartment, 
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wagging his huge tail, and closely fol- 
lowed by a young man, who, without 
speaking to, or indeed seeming to 
notice any other member of the asto- 
nished group, walked straight up to one 
who sat clasping for support the harp 
before her, and said, ** Louisa, I could 
not live without you! You will not 
be crueller than the winds and waves, 
which have sent me back to tell you 
so.” 

Reply there neither was nor could be. 
The falling girl slid from the sustain- 
ing instrument like a snow-wreath 
from the mountain, and found more 
efficient support on the young man’s 
shoulder. While her father and mother 
rushed forward, the children exclaimed, 
“ Captain Darell!” and I, who could 
not with impunity brave the night air 
to escape, had no resource but to creep 
more closely into my corner, to avoid 
being in the way at such a critical 
moment. 

“ Philip Darell!” said my friend, 
with more of sternness than I thought 
he could have felt or assumed, “* was 
it for this I reared and loved you, 
and bore with the waywardness of 
youth, but to have the bitter fruits of 
a yet more erring manhood poured 
into my unsuspecting bosom! Not 
content with well-nigh breaking the 
heart of my darling child, are you 
come back to mar, in very wanton- 
ness, the charitable office of time and 
absence ?” 

“ Judge me not so harshly, dear 
Mr. Sefton,” said Philip, as he bent 
with the intense anxiety of genuine 
affection over the partially reviving girl. 
“ Of my past conduct you can say 
nothing which a penitent heart refuses 
to echo—but oh! believe me now, 
when Providence itself has sent the 
returning prodigal to his father’s door! 
His confession is soon made, and to 
one no stranger to the besetting sin of 
me and mine. We are a proud as 
well as ancient race, and pride drove 
me forth in cowardly silence from the 
roof beneath which my heart and trea- 
sure lay. I embarked for India with 
the barb of conscience and the pang 
wo re. alike rankling in my soul ; 
and when a storm overtook us almost 
ere we left our port, I felt as if a 
doomed victim to my own pride and 
prejudice. Thanks to that salutary 
tempest which drove me back upon 
the shores of Britain, I am here once 
more to lay myself and my repentance 
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at your gentle daughter’s feet. All I 
ask is, that you will let her decide my 
fate. Be her decision what it may, 
I promise to submit to it without 
repining.” 

“ My daughter shall decide, sir,” 
said Mr. Sefton, parental indignation 
still struggling with early partiality ; 
“it is to her the decision belongs: 
but it shall be upon my plain, unvar- 
nished statement of the question. Look 
up, my darling Louise, and tell me, 
as in the sight of God and your earthly 
protectors, are you prepared to risk 
your fate, for time and eternity, with 
one who could win your inmost heart, 
trifle with, and leave you perhaps for 
ever ?” 

There was a pause. The hardy 
soldier frame of Darell quivered like 
an aspen-leaf. 

* But he is here, father!” whispered 
Louisa, raising for the first time her 
swimming eyes to those of her agitated 
supporter; and the parent felt that his 
appeal was answered, and the lover 
that his error was forgiven. & 

“ Had I known, had I only sus- 
pected, that I was thus beloved,” 
exclaimed the young man, ‘ worlds 
should not have severed us for a 
moment! Oh, Louisa! why was not 
this sweet avowal made weeks ago?” 

* Would it have been half so pre- 
cious, Philip,” asked Mr. Sefton, 
relaxing into his own mild manner, 
“then as now, when uttered in the 
face of neglect and desertion? Sum- 
mer loves are like summer foliage, 
tarnished by the first untimely blast ; 
but that which winter’s fury only 
serves to deepen is your genuine 
evergreen! God bless you together, 
children of my love and my adoption! 
If I sowed the seeds of virtue in your 
infant bosom, Philip, may He ripen 
them to bless my child! She has 
been the joy and pride of many hearts 
at a British fireside—let her not 
regret it in the far land, where one 
alone must be to her as father and 
mother, and brother and sister !” 

There was not, it may be believed, 
a dry eye in the family group at this 
affecting adjuration ; and as the bright 
moonlight now poured a tide of un- 
heeded radiance on their countenances, 
the mingled emotions legible there 
might have defied the painter’s art. 
On Darell’s manly features successful 
love, and the pride of returning in- 
tegrity, were subdued by conscious 
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shame and recollection of error. The 
children, bewildered between grief, 
and joy, and wonder, scarce knew 
whether to laugh or ery, and alter- 
nately did both. Mr. Sefton’s mild 
brow partook, like his language and 
feelings, of lingering severity and con- 
stitutional indulgence. 

Two of the group alone seemed 
absorbed by one single, overwhelming 
sentiment. The mother felt only that 
she had, perhaps for ever, lost herchild ; 
and Louisa, for the moment, only that 
she had regained her lover. His return 
had been so unexpected, so hopeless, 
so utterly beyond the wildest dreams 
of romance, that she could only satisfy 
herself of its reality by lifting now and 
then her soft blue eyes from the mild 
bosom of ber mother to the beaming 
countenance of her betrothed. But 
even this delightful “ certainty of 
waking bliss” was not selfishly proof 
against long-cherished filial feelings. 
The warm tears that rained from her 
mother’s eyes on her departing treasure 
soon met an answering flow; and they 
retired to pour them uncontrolled 
together. 

When they were gone, Darell—to 
whom I was now for the first time 
introduced as his future father’s early 
friend, and who, I flatter myself, was 
happily unconscious of my previous 





presence— proceeded to impart to us 
a circumstance connected with his 
sudden return, which he had not 


courage to communicate without pre- 
paration to either Louisa or her mother, 
viz. that though he had, without a 
moment's hesitation, forfeited his pas- 
sage in the vessel in which he origin- 
ally embarked, to fulfil his honourable 
errand, a delay of three days was all 
he had thereby purchased, as the last 
ship of the season, of which, consist- 
ently with his honour and duty, he 
could not avoid availing himself, wags 
to sail within that period. 

“Are you prepared, Mr. Sefton,” 
asked the young man, “ to crown your 
generous forgiveness, by giving me 
your daughter’s hand to-morrow, and 
parting with her, alas! the moment the 
ceremony is over?”—* This is sud- 
den,” said the father, meekly, after a 
short pause—* To-morrow! What will 
my poor wife say to it?” 

“ Would to Heaven I could spare 
her the blow, sir! But the rules of 
our service admit of no compromise, 
and no ship will sail during the next 
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four months for my destination. It is 
not to a superseded deserter you 
would wish to unite your daughter's 
fortunes ?’’—“ No, no, my dear son,” 
said Mr. Sefton; ‘* you are but doing 
your duty, and God will enable me to 
dv mine—ay, and even strengthen 
poor Mary to say, His will be done. 
It would be, in the words of Holy Writ, 
to ‘strain at a gnat after swallowing a 
camel,” to grudge you a few short days, 
afier resigning the delight of our eyes 
to you for life. But there are minor 
matters to be considered. A voyage 
cannot be undertaken, and by a female, 
without necessary preparations.” 

* My dear sir,” said Darell, blush- 
ing as he spoke at his own inference, 
“ | fear you will call me a sad puppy, 
if I tell you that I ventured, on the 
strength of a sanguine character and 
knowledge of your daughter’s angelic 
sweetness, to write, on leaving the ship 
at Deal, to a friend of my mother’s in 
London, to have in readiness all that 
could possibly be required for a lady’s 
comfort and accommodation. ‘If Iam 
the happy man I scarce deserve to be,’ 
added I, * you shall have notice to 
despatch them by express to the out 
port. If not, as you value my friend- 
ship, let me never hear of them 
more.’ ” 

“ If I tell this to Louisa,” said her 
father, forcing a smile, “ she will draw 
back still. To bespeak the parapher- 
nalia of an unwooed bride was indeed 
a bold stroke for a wife. But the 
exigency of the case must, I suppose, 
be admitted as an excuse. There was 
forethought in it, Philip, and that 
augurs well for the future. And now 
good night, my dear son! I must 
have leisure calmly to review the 
wonderful events of this evening, ere 
I can remember them aright either in 
my petitions or my praises.” 

“Tam sure,” said I, and most sin- 
cerely, “ it will ever be numbered 
among my sources of thanksgiving 
that I have been present on an occa- 
sion of such deep and uncommon in- 
terest. I am an old man, Captain 
Darell, and have lived to lose the 
angel object of an attachment, to 
which yours—excuse me for saying 
it—is as yet but as the willow twig 
to the oak of centuries. But, believe 
me, my feelings when I laid her in the 
dust were blissful, compared to what 
yours must have been had not Provi- 
dence saved you the agony of fruitless 
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remorse. All’s well that ends well — 
and so I trust will your marriage 
impromptu.” 

The worn and harassed aspect of 
the good pastor, as on the following 
morning he alone joined Darell and 
myself at the breakfast-table, attested 
the conflict he had had to sustain with 
nature, in reconciling his poor wife to 
so sudden a separation. But the con- 
quest had, in mightier strength than 
their own, been achieved ; and when 
Mrs. Sefton, encircled by her remain- 
ing children, looked in for a moment 
on us, there was a serenity of resigna- 
tion on her countenance which seemed 
to oppress Darell more than clamorous 
grief, 

Louisa did not appear. There were 
paternal and maternal counsels to be 
received, too sacred for even the ear 
of affection —and filial tears to be shed 
and wiped, too bitter for the eye of 
affection to witness — and many a fer- 
vent prayer to be poured out, that 
a step so hastily though irresistibly 
adopted might not prove a rash one. 
All this was done, and in heartfelt 
sincerity; yet Louisa wondered and 
was half ashamed to feel so happy. 
To leave all, save one, whom she had 
ever loved, and yet not be entirely 
miserable !— to see, even through her 
tears, the image of Philip Darell pros- 
trate in penitence and passion at her 
feet! It was strange, unaccountable, 
inconsistent, and therefore —human 
nature ! 

There may be, and there have been, 
such things as a merry wedding; but 
it must be when those whom it unites 
have never had cause to dread separa- 
tion, and those whom it separates look 
forward to speedy reunion. It was 
not so with the struggling and subdued 
group around the altar of » when 
its venerable pastor pronounced, with 
a faltering voice and moistened eye, 
the words which made over to another , 
the only one among his household 
treasures, as yet endeared to him by 
the hallowing touch of sorrow. 

It was mine to give, with the feeling 
of one to whom the very word marriage 
had long been sadly ominous, the 
trembling hand of the hardly conscious 
bride to him on whose usually animat- 
ed features the flush of triumph was 
quenched in the tears of a household. 
The mother stood rooted to the spot on 
which chance had placed her, pale and 
motionless as the rudely sculptured 
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mourner on an adjoining tomb; while 
the usually blooming brothers and sis- 
ters, with their white dresses and whiter 
countenances, might have passed for 
cherubs of monumental alabaster. 

The ceremony was over, and at the 
door stood the carriage which was to 
convey away the dizzy object of such 
a sudden revolution from her bewil- 
dered relations. To part at such a 
moment and under such circumstances, 
seemed ominous. A sudden thought 
struck me; and while the da.ghter 
hastily exchanged her bridal garb for 
travelling attire, I said to her father, 
“ Why lose a few precious hours, or 
perhaps days, which the winds may 
yet lend you of one so dear? Let me 
send for another carriage, and we will 
all accompany the dear couple, and see 
them safely on board.” 

The proposal seemed an inspired 
one, and was carried by acclamation. 
An old sociable which the village 
afforded gave room for a party of 
younkers only to be equalled by Mrs. 
Gilpin’s famous one— 

‘* My sister and my sister’s child, 

Myself and children three” — 


to which the rector and myself served 
as ballast; while his gentle wife sat, 
like a guardian genius, smiling on the 
new-born happiness of her children. 
What mutable, as well as “ perilous 
stuff,” we are made of! Faces lately 
bathed in tears were now all radiant 
with smiles ; and in the joy of having 
Louisa a little longer, even parents 
half forgot that they must resign her at 
all! 

Three precious days were spent ai 
P—, in that intensity of mutual affec- 
tion which springs from impending 
separation; but they borrowed cheer- 
fulness from hopes of future reunion. 
Even Mrs. Sefton could survey with 
satisfaction Darell’s liberal and judi- 
cious arrangements for her daughter’s 
comfort, to which one circumstance 
alone seemed wanting. 

Time had not permitted the friend 
who provided all inanimate requisites 
for the voyage, to secure the services of 
a respectable European female; and 
Darell was inquiring of the captain, 
without much hope of success, for one 
among his humbler passengers to sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

* You could not have been in better 
luck, sir,” answered the captain, “ if 
you had sailed as often as I have. 
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There’s a little Scotch lassie put under 
my special care by my mother in the 
north, whom I have been somewhat 
puzzled to stow away safely, as I don’t 
think the black ayahs of my fine-lady 
passengers, or the soldiers’ wives in the 
steerage, the best of company for her. 
She seems tidy and good-humoured, 
and will make up by her lively rustic 
prattle for her want of experience. She 
is going out at the request and expense 
of a faithful Scottish mechanic, and 
has about as much notion of India as 
of the moon. All she knows is, that 
Sandie is there, and that is enough, 
I’ll send her to the inn to speak to her 
new mistress.” 

Annie came—and a purer bit of 
unsophisticated nationality never came 
from Nature’s mint. On being asked 
if she was not afraid to trust the con- 
stancy of a lover she had not seen for 
seven years, she stared, as if not aware 
of the possibility that absence could 
impair affection: — “ He'll surely be 
as blithe to see me as I am to gang sae 
far to see him, puir fellow!” was her 
simple and touching answer. “ Are 
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you not afraid of the voyage, Annie?” 
“No: we are all in His hand; and I 
cam frae Cromarty in a ship no half 
sae muckle.” ‘ihe climate, Annie, is 
none of the best, and many die there.” 
“ What's ordered, maun just happen : 
folk die aw gait.” 

It would have been cruel to shake 
a confidence so consistent and well 
founded. When questioned on the 
subject of her capabilities, she quietly 
answered, “I can just do ony thing. 
I've been at the reading schule ever 
since I can remember, and got a year’s 
writing since Sandie sent hame the 
siller. I can wash, and bake, and 
spin, and work stockings, and ony 
thing else I’m learned. I’m no ill at 
the uptak.” 

This closing testimony (albeit a 
friend’s) proved correct. Annie turned 
out invaluable. Captain Darell, on 
their arrival, gave her away to Sandie; 
and when both their moderate fortunes 
are made, Annie is to sail home with 
his “bonnie, discreet, kind-hearted 
leddy.” 

SELWYN. 
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In enumerating the elements of dis- 
cord at the commencement of the Ma- 
zarin administration, the parliament of 
Paris must not be lost sight of. This 
body had been restrained with an iron 
hand by Richelieu; but though their 
discontents had been smothered under 
his tyranny, they were not extinguished ; 
and many of the members were disposed 
to retaliate on the royal authority the 
long oppression it had made them en- 
dure. There were also some —and 
these the most distinguished for talent 
and integrity — who, with a loyal at- 
tachment to the royal person and au- 
thority, were still solicitous for the 
restoration of the parliament to that 
due consideration of which Richelieu 
had deprived it. Belonging to this 
latter class were Mole and Talon, the 
former chief president, and the latter 
advocate-general. Molé was a man of 
a truly noble and generous character, 
fearless in danger, and inflexible in 
principle. Talon’s patriotism was no 
less pure, and his commanding elo- 
quence gave him a great ascendency 


among his brethren. Gondy had la- 
boured with much assiduity and suc- 
cess in forming connexions in the par- 
liament, foreseeing the importance into 
which that body must rise, in the event 
of a collision between the people and 
the crown. 

Such was the state of things when 
Anne of Austria commenced her re- 
gency, and Mazarin the administration 
of the affairs of France. It has been 
seen that he regarded Chateauneuf with 
distrust, and had obtained his removal 
from Paris. The long services, suffer- 
ings, and unquestioned ability of this 
nobleman, were well calculated to give 
him an influence with the queen which 
might have proved fatal to the ambi- 
tious views of Mazarin. From the same 
fear, he prevailed on her to dismiss the 
Bishops of Beauvais and Lisieux, 
though in their cases there was nothing 
to apprehend on the score of ability. 
By the exile of Chateauneuf he in- 
curred the enmity of Madame de 
Chevreuse, who, finding herself less 
cordially greeted by the queen than 
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she had expected, formed a connexion 
with the house of Vendome, and, 
through the means of the beautiful 
Madame de Montbazon, inspired the 
Duke of Beaufort with an inveterate 
hatred against Mazarin. This young 
nobleman was distinguished by the 
favour of the regent, who was indeed 
suspected of something more than 
matronly attachment for him. He was 
therefore regarded as the leader of the 
party to which he belonged, consisting 
chiefly of young men who had founded 
expectations on the queen’s regency, as 
an event sure to yield them a rich 
reward for their devotion to her inte- 
rests in the late reign. These expecta- 
tions were now likely to be thwarted by 
the growing influence of Mazarin, and 
the demands and disappointment of the 
party were so extravagantly expressed 
that its members obtained the sobri- 
quet of les importans. 

A circumstance, trivial in itself, 
divided the court into two factions, 
those of Condé and Vendome, and 
finally caused the annihilation of the 
importans. Madame de Montbazon 
had given a féte, at which some very 
amorous billets were found on the floor 
of her salon. These she stated to be 
in the handwriting of Madame de 
Longueville; an insinuation of which 
the Princess de Condé strongly com- 
plained to the queen, and insisted on 
a public apology. This was accordingly 
required of Madame de Montbazon ; 
and Mazarin, after many unsuccessful 
attempts, at length contrived a form of 
words which might satisfy the honour 
of one lady without deeply wounding 
the vanity of the other. The queen’s 
apartment was crowded with courtiers 
anxious to witness the delivery, which 
was given by Madame de Montbazon 
in a way little calculated to satisfy her 
rival. She read froma paper attached 
within her fan, in a tone of insulting 
irony, particularly observable when she 
had to speak of the virtue of Madame 
de Longueville. Of course this cere- 
mony only served to increase the exas- 
peration of the house of Condé, and 
the princess obtained a royal order 
prohibiting Madame de Montbazon 
from appearing at any public place 
where the Duchess de Longueville 
was present. This order having been 
violated under circumstances of a very 
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aggravated character, Mazarin exiled 
Madame de Montbazon to Tours ; 
—a measure highly gratifying to 
the Condé family, and consequently 
much resented by that of Vendome, 
who had openly espoused the cause of 
the Duke of Beaufort’s mistress. The 
rage of the duke himself knew no 
bounds. He openly insulted Mazarin 
more than once; but the cardinal, 
wishing to avoid a personal collision 
with so powerful a family, affected to 
bear these outrages with meekness, 
But when the duke carried his impru- 
dence so far as in public to reproach 
the queen with ingratitude to those 
who had shared her reverses under 
Richelieu, and, as they boasted, had 
made her unconditional regent, Maza- 
rin took advantage of the circumstance, 
and, coupling it with a report which he 
himself is supposed to have originated, 
of the duke’s design to assassinate him, 
he caused that nobleman to be arrested 
and imprisoned in the chateau of Vin- 
cennes. All the importans were at the 
same time banished from Paris; and 
Madame de Chevreuse was ordered to 
repair to her estate, whence she soon 
after proceeded to Brussels. 

In order to extend his influence, he 
at this period was lavish of largesses of 
all kinds to the nobles; while in his 
own person the extreme simplicity and 
frugality of his habits were the more 
favourably noticed, from their marked 
contrast to the ostentatious arrogance 
of Richelieu. The French arms were 
proceeding favourably, and the plea- 
sures and gaieties of a court recently 
emancipated from the yoke of a feeble 
king and tyrannical minister, contri- 
buted in a great degree to a temporary 
appearance of tranquillity and content. 

1644. The profusion by which the 
minister thus endeavoured to secure his 
newly-established influence soon pro- 
duced embarrassment in the finances. 
To meet this difficulty, d’Emery, super- 
intendent of finances, and a creature 
of Mazarin, proposed the renewal of 
one kind of impost. As early as the 
reign of Henry II. apprehensions had 
been entertained that Paris was out- 
growing its due dimensions; in con- 
sequence of which, an edict of that 
monarch prohibited the construction of 
any more houses in the capital. This 
edict had fallen into desuetude,* and 


_* Louis XIV. in the plenitude of his power restored this edict. In the preamble 
this passage occurs: ‘‘ It is to be feared, that the city of Paris having grown to this 
excessive size, may have a fate similar to that of the most powerful cities of antiquity, 
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the superintendent adopted the daring 
expedient of enforcing a tax on all the 
buildings erected in violation of this 
edict. This order of council was 
strongly resisted by the people, and 
gave rise to the first popular commo- 
tion under Mazarin. Meanwhile the 
disorder of the finances went on in- 
creasing: farmers of revenue and 
receivers-general were requested to 
make enormous advances, for which 
large interest was given. To con- 
tractors a third of what was due was 
remitted, on condition that the re- 
mainder should be immediately paid, 
Every effort was made by the abolition 
of pensions and reductions in the ex- 
penditure of the royal household, and 
by the sale of titles and distinctions. 
Sull, the intrigues of those who hoped 
to gain by Mazarin’s fall increased so 
as to alarm his friends ; but he himself 
was under little apprehension. “ Time 
and I will settle it,” was his reply to 
all expressions of complaint or appre- 
hension. 

1645. The parliament, however, 
soon became loud in their demand for 
an assembly of the chambers, with a 
view to a rigid inquiry into the state of 
the finances. Among those most eager 
for this measure was Barillon, who had 
during the reign of Louis rendered im- 
portant service to the queen, for which 
he had suffered imprisonment in the 
chateau of Pignerol. This man Ma- 
zarin had the injustice to arrest for his 
somewhat earnest and free expression 
of opinion, and by a gratuitous act of 
barbarity had him confined in the same 
prison wherein he had formerly suffered 
for the queen. Barillon, unable to 
support this ingratitude, sank under it; 
the enemies of Mazarin attributing his 
death to poison administered by the 
agents of the cardinal: but there ap- 
pears not to be any ground for entertain- 
ing this charge against him. The 
death of Barillon may be easily ac- 
counted for by the impetuosity of his 
nature, which, unable either to brook 
or oppose the hard return made for his 
services, fell a victim to it. Yet it 
cannot be questioned that this treat- 
ment towards one of their body deeply 
exasperated the parliament against 
Mazarin ; and if they for some time 
longer maintained an appearance of 
moderation, it was because the suc- 
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cesses of the French arms, under the 
Duke of Orleans in Flanders, of Tu- 
renne in Germany, and of d’Enghien 
in Flanders, were too glorious to leave 
a hope of turning the popular feeling 
against the minister for the present. 
After the victory of Nortlinghen, ob- 
tained by the last-mentioned general 
on the 3d of August, 1645, the regent 
went in person to the parliament, ac- 
companied by the young Louis. A 
supply was granted; though Talon, the 
advocate-general, made a forcible ap- 
peal to the queen on behalf of her 
over-taxed subjects, and boldly de- 
nounced the injurious effect of favouri- 
tism in the administration of public 
affairs. In effect, the popularity of the 
queen was already considerably weak- 
ened by her unbounded confidence in 
her minister. Even those who admitted 
his talents and industry, and approved 
of leaving him unfettered by vexatious 
restraints, were still of opinion that the 
regent would do well to adopt the wise 
maxim of Henry [V., who said to the 
great Sully, “ My friend, I will ad- 
vance you, but not so far as that you 
can find yourself in a situation to do 
wrong.” A comment on the fatal con- 
sequence of losing sight of this saga- 
cious principle was furnished by the 
conduct of Mazarin, who, though un- 
able to meet the exigencies even of the 
royal establishment, and knowing that 
the whole population was suffering 
from the effects of a protracted war, 
sent an expedition into Italy merely to 
gratify a private pique. The minister 
had, during the pontificate of Ur- 
ban VIII., endeavoured in vain to 
procure a cardinal’s hat for his brother, 
Peter Mazarin. In this refusal the 
pontiff had been guided by his nephews 
the Barberini, who had also lent their 
influence to the election of his successor 
Innocent X., in direct opposition to 
the wish of the minister and the inte- 
rests of France. Among the first acts 
of the new pope was to prosecute the 
Barberini, to whom he was indebted 
for his elevation; alleging that they 
had, in the pontificate of their uncle, 
abused their power and influence. He 
also inflexibly refused Mazarin’s re- 
quest concerning the promotion of 
Pietro Mazarin to the cardinalate. 
Enraged at this, the French minister, 
who it may be supposed could have 
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no strong partiality for the Barberini, 
offered them an asylum, and openly 
espoused their cause. An army was 
accordingly sent into Italy to take 
possession of Orbitello, a place belong- 
ing, indeed, to the Spaniards, but bor- 
dering on the papal states. Prince 
Thomas of Savoy was laying siege to 
it, while the Duke de Brezé, Riche- 
lieu’s nephew, and brother-in-law to 
the Duke d’Enghien, attacked it from 
the sea. This expedition failed, the 
Duke de Brezé was killed, and Prince 
Thomas forced to raise the siege. But 
Mazarin was resolved on humbling 
the Pope: he sent a new force, under 
Milleraye and Du Plessis Praslin, 
against Piombino and Porto Lougone, 
Spanish dependencies, but in actual 
possession of Prince Ludovico, nephew 
to Innocent X. These places were 
taken, and the Pope was constrained 
to come to terms with France. Thus 
the blood and treasure of the country 
were lavished, and the life of a brave 
and distinguished admiral sacrificed, 
for the gratification of Mazarin, on a 
point which in no degree concerned 
the interests or dignity of France. 

The death of the Duke de Brezé left 
vacant the office of high admiral— 
a distinction to which the houses of 
Condé and Vendome both laid claim. 
The queen, by the advice of Mazarin, 
retained it in her own hands; in 
consequence of which resolution, the 
Prince de Condé left the court, and 
wrote to his son, the victorious Duke 
d’Enghien, to declare himself against 
the minister. This young prince was, 
however, at the period in question, 
intimately connected with the Duke 
d’Orleans, who, guided by the Abbé 
de la Rivitre, was not disposed to 
offer any molestation to the cardinal. 
The Prince de Condé shortly after re- 
turned to court; and on the 26th of 
December he died, leaving immense 
wealth and dignities to the inheritance 
of a young prince, whose military 
genius and unvarying success were of 
themselves sufficient to justify uneasi- 
ness on the part of the minister. 

1647. In order to occupy the 
Prince de Condé at a distance from 
the court, Mazarin gave him the vice- 
royalty of Catalonia, with an injunction 
to retake Lerida. The prince, flattered 
by being intrusted with the consum- 
mation of a difficult enterprise, set out 
immediately and invested Lerida. But 
at the end of a twenty days’ siege, he 
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was constrained to retire, owing to a 
want of supplies. This reverse, the 
first in his military career, left a deep 
resentment in his mind against the 
minister who had occasioned it. He 
hastened to Paris, where the malcon- 
tents received him with transport, and 
encouraged his indignation against 
Mazarin, which he was at no pains to 
conceal. At the same time, his absence 
from the army in Flanders was felt in 
the divisions and confusion consequent 
on the want of an acknowledged 
general-in-chief. These circumstances, 
added to the still increasing confusion 
of the finances, gave the enemies of 
Mazarin ample means of molesting 
him, by referring all the popular 
sufferings and privations to the policy 
of a foreigner, who, they contended, 
could not understand the national 
interests, or, understanding them, was 
not likely to feel any patriotic interest 
in the prosperity of France. Great 
fermentation in the popular feeling was 
caused by these representations, which, 
however great may have been the assi- 
duity and zeal of Mazarin in the dis- 
charge of his duties, were still not 
wanting in verisimilitude. This fer- 
mentation was not a little increased by 
the disorders prevalent in the neigh- 
bouring states. In England, Charles 
the First, after a six years’ struggle 
against his subjects, was delivered by 
the Scotch into the power of the 
English insurgents, and held close 
prisoner in the Isle of Wight. His con- 
sort Henrietta, a daughter of Henry IV. 
of France, had almost miraculously 
escaped from the same fate, flying to 
Paris, where she had been kindly re- 
ceived by the queen-regent. The Nea- 
politans had revolted against the Spa- 
nish dominion, and on the death of 
Masaniello, had chosen another chief 
from the lowest rank. The Duke de 
Guise, who happened to be then at 
Rome, for the purpose of procuring a 
papal dispensation, authorising him to 
betray one lady in order to marry ano- 
ther, at the same time busily engaged in 
betraying him, was seized with what the 
French writers justly call the Roman- 
eSque notion, that he might profit by the 
disturbances at Naples, and give the 
country to France. Accordingly he ef- 
fected his entry into the city, where he 
was received with transport, appointed 
generalissimo, and appeared to have 
good prospect of success. But Ma- 
zarin, feeling that in his present posi- 
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tion, surrounded by all the elements 
of popular commotion at home, it 
would be unwise in him to support 
rebellion, lent no succour to De Guise, 
who soon after was betrayed by his 
party to Spain, and had a long impri- 
sonment, as a counterpoise to the 
passing importance which his rash 
enterprise had given him. In Holland, 
also, the authority ofa despot had been 
successfully resisted. And though the 
Parisians were not at this period want- 
ing in respect for the royal person and 
authority, still it was manifest that the 
turbulent spirit of the time had extended 
to them, and directed their vehement 
reclamations against a minister whom 
it would probably have been dangerous 
to displace. 

About this time, Monsieur, the 
brother of the king, fell dangerously 
ill. His death would place the Duke 
of Orleans in the situation of heir 
presumptive to the crown. The duke, 
as well as his favourite, De la Ri- 
viere, beginning to lose confidence in 
Mazarin, lent an ear to the intriguers, 
who wished him to support the parlia- 
ment, and thus embarrass the minister. 
The queen, more solicitous for the 
health of her son than for any state 
affairs, consented that the magistrates 
should come to the Palais Royal and 
hold a conference with the minister. 
The discussion was long and stormy. 
Mazarin, impatient at the opposition 
shewn to him, said, peevishly, that he 
wondered so respectable a body as the 
parliament should amuse itself with 
such trifles—an expression which gave 
rise to the most malicious comments, 
his enemies spreading among the peo- 
ple a report that their interests were 
regarded as trifles by the minister. 
However, the danger of the young 
prince being over, the court took 
courage ; and some modifications hav- 
ing been made in the tariff which 
Mazarin had proposed, the king, on 
the 7th of September, proceeded to 
the parliament, where the edict was 
enregistered, though not without great 
and tumultuous opposition. 

Two months later, a still more 
alarming storm arose against the re- 
gency. Louis XIV. was attacked by 
the small-pox, and declared to be in 
imminent danger. The queen con- 
fined herself to the care of her child, 
while cabals were forming both in the 
cout and in the parliament for the 
purpose of giving the regency to the 
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Duke d’Orleans, should the young king 
die. By such a change, the Abbé de 
la Riviere must of necessity have sup- 
planted Mazarin. The latter, accord- 
ingly, implored his good offices. pro- 
mising him a cardinal’s hat and a seat 
in the council with the least possible 
delay. La Rivitre protested his zeal 
with, of course, as much sincerity as 
Mazarin made his promises. So 
desperate was the minister’s situation 
believed to be, that the abbé enter- 
tained his patron, the Duke d’Orleans, 
to supper, at which the party delivered 
themselves up to excess, and the 
Duke d’Elbeuf had the grossness to 
propose the health of the new regent. 

The queen, justly indignant at such 
disgraceful orgies, never forgave the 
Duke d’Orleans for having sanctioned 
them with his presence. She applied 
to the Prince de Condé, but he was 
displeased with Mazarin, and affected 
neutrality. Her next application was 
to the parliament—a measure of ne- 
cessity, but which only served to swell 
the pretensions of that discontented 
body. In the midst of her perplexity 
and fear, the king recovered ; but this 
event, however joyful, was insufficient 
to allay the ferment caused by the ex- 
pectations of change. Chavigny, who, 
as we have seen, had good reason to 
resent the treatment he had experienced 
at the hand of Mazarin, and whose 
recollections of the sweets of power 
under his patron Richelieu, must have 
been of the most regretful nature, now 
openly joined Chateauneuf, of whom 
he had long been the rival. Both in- 
trigued in the parliament against the 
cardinal. In this assembly there was 
no lack of restless spirits, clamorous 
for change, all for some interest of their 
own, and all protesting that the public 
good was their only care. The co- 
adjutor, like the Prince de Condé, 
had not yet declared himself; but he 
was not the less careful to strengthen 
his connexion within and without the 
parliament, determined that if he op- 
posed the minister, his opposition 
should be a formidable one. 

1648. The last financial measure, 
modified as it had been, produced 
but little. Mazarin then proposed to 
create twelve additional offices of 
maitres des requétes. But the holders 
of the actual offices, encouraged by the 
prevailing discontent, assembled and 
swore not to allow of any new crea- 
tion; declaring, moreover, that should 
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any one among them be removed from 
his office, owing to opposition to the 
royal will, they would make good his 
loss by subscription. They also sent 
a deputation to parliament, claiming 
its protection, which was promised. 

These cautious and progressive steps 
of the parliament and the magistracy 
by no means contented the impatient 
spirit which had been excited among 
the people, and which led them to 
regard all measures short of the re- 
moval of Mazarin as inadequate to 
their relief. They accused the magis- 
trates of lukewarmness and _ indiffer- 
ence, and became so riotous in their 
complaints, that the troops were, after 
some days, ordered to occupy the Rue 
de St. Denis, the centre of the sedition. 
But the rebels possessed themselves of 
the churches in that street, sounded 
the tocsin, and barricadoed themselves. 
Mazarin, alarmed at the thought ofa 
civil war in the centre of Paris, would 
not attack them; but, to conceal his 
feebleness, he circulated a report, that 
the troops were ranged only for the 
purpose of forming an escort for the 
king, who intended to go in solemn 
procession to Notre Dame, to return 
thanks for his recovery, which was 
done accordingly, with great pomp, 
on the 13th of January. 

Tranquillity being in appearance 
established, the queen, on the 15th, 
went in state to the parliament, ac- 
companied by the young king, to re- 
quire the registering of some new 
bursal edicts, rendered necessary by 
the nullity of the modified tariff above 
mentioned. On this occasion the ad- 
vocate-general, Talon, pleaded the 
popular cause with great honesty 
and eloquence. The speech of the 
chancellor had inculcated the divine 
right of kings, and the necessity of 
defraying the charges of those troops 
to which France was indebted for her 
national glory. Talon touched upon 
topics more unpleasant to a royal ear. 
“ Nothing is left to your unfortunate 
subjects,” said he, addressing the queen, 
“but their souls; for these could not 
possibly be brought to sale!” He 
conjured her to remember at night, in 
her oratory, that she ruled over a nation 
of freemen, and not of slaves; and 
that the laurels which they bought so 
dearly could not serve for food or 
clothing. This appeal, made with 
great fervour and manifest sincerity, 
deeply moved the queen; but, on 
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returning to the palace, Mazarin de- 
stroyed the impression, by saying that 
the advocate-general had publicly sent 
her to her prayer-book. She sum- 
moned the maitres des requétes to her 
presence, and upbraided them for their 
factious resistance to the royal autho- 
rity. They, however, shewed no dis- 
position to yield; and the attention of 
the regent and her minister was soon 
claimed by a more important oppo- 
sition. 

Failing in every attempt to recruit 
the finances, Mazarin sought to take 
advantage of a circumstance seemingly 
favourable to his views. In the reign 
of Henry IV., Charles Paulet, secre- 
tary to that monarch, had invented a 
tax on all the judicial offices. Since 
that time, each magistrate was required 
to pay yearly into the treasury the six- 
tieth part of the amount of the pur- 
chase; on which condition his family 
inherited the charge. Ifa magistrate 
failed in this payment, and died during 
the year, his charge devolved to the 
crown. This tax, thus securing the 
heritability of offices, was not per- 
petual, but was renewed by the king 
every nine years: it was named after 
its inventor, /a Paulette. 

Nine years having elapsed since the 
last renewal, Mazarin required of the 
superior courts, with the exception of 
the parliament, that they should fur- 
nish four years of their salaries by 
way of loan ; and on this condition he 
offered to insure that their offices 
should be hereditary. By this means 
he hoped, not only to supply the pre- 
sent exigency, but also to sow dissen- 
sion between the parliament and the 


other courts. He was mistaken. 
Murmurs the most general arose 
against this kind of forced loan. The 


Chambre des Comptes, the Cour des 
Aides, and the Grand Conseil, coa- 
lesced, and sent a deputation to the 
parliament, which, refusing to take 
advantage of the exception granted in 
its favour, issued, on the 13th of May, 
the arrét d’union. It was decided 
that two counsellors from each cham- 
ber should meet in the hall of St. Louis, 
and confer on the reform of the state 
with deputies from the other courts. 
The queen, exasperated at the oppo- 
sition of these and other refractory 
functionaries, constrained Mazarin to 
a vigorous assertion of authority, which 
he was unprepared to support. In 
the last days of May, he arrested one 
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president and three counsellors of the 
Cour des Aides, and five treasurers, 
who were confined in different prisons. 
On the 12th of June he issued a de- 
cree of the royal council, by which 
the arrét d’union was annulled. The 
parliament, unintimidated by this mea- 
sure, declared it to be illegal, and 
decided that the conferences should 
continue. They were then summoned 
in a body before the queen. They 
obeyed ; and the chief president, 
Molé, whose firmness and integrity 
never forsook him, assured her, that 
it was impossible longer to temporise 
with the wants and wishes of the peo- 
ple. She loaded the members with 
reproaches, and threatened “a chas- 
tisement so exemplary, that it should 
astonish posterity.” But they whom 
she addressed, well knew that the 
minister was intimidated by their for- 
midable position, and therefore the 
menaces of her majesty had no other 
effect than to confirm them in an ob- 
stinate opposition to her will. At 
length Mazarin prevailed on her to 
adopt his measures, and he requested 
the Duke of Orleans to act as mediator 
between the court and parliament, by 
holding conferences with that body ate 
the palace of the Luxembourg. This 
the duke was willing to assent to, for 
in these first indications of disturbance 
he was wishful to uphold the royal 
authority ; the more so, as his all-ruling 
favourite, seeing no chance of a change 
in the regency, thought it prudent to 
conciliate the ministry, through whom 
alone he could hope to attain the 
highest ecclesiastical preferment. 

The conferences were accordingly 
held at the Luxembourg, and Mazarin 
assisted at them; but by his evident 
alarm, and continual vacillations, he 
injured the cause which it was his vital 
interest to serve. The gravity of his 
discourse suffered much by his Italian 
accent; the arrét d’union he called the 
arrét d'ognion—a _ mispronunciation 
which gave rise to great merriment at 
his expense. D’Orleans, who was 
really anxious for an arrangement 
of the differences between the court 
and parliament, proposed that the 
paulette should be fixed on its ancient 
footing ; and that the imprisoned 
councillors should be set at liberty, 
on condition that the arrét d’union 
were cancelled, and the conferences in 
the hall of St. Louis discontinued. 
These terms were rejected by the par- 
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liament ; even Molé and Talon joining 
their brethren in a resolution, that the 
chambers should continue to assemble 
and hold deliberations for the well- 
being of the state. A decision to this 
effect was carried to the queen by the 
parliament in a body, on the 27th of 
June. The first president, exasperated 
by the subterfuges of Mazarin, de- 
clared that the chambers would meet, 
in spite of any order of the council. 
Surprised at this language from such 
a quarter, the queen replied, that she 
would send to let them know her 
pleasure; and two days afterwards 
she authorised what she was not ina 
condition to refuse. 

The parliament sat throughout July, 
and their debates were very stormy. 
The Duke of Orleans assisted at their 
deliberations on the 6th, and harangued 
the members on the importance of their 
divesting their proceedings of any 
character or indications which might 
give the enemies of France a hope of 
fomenting divisions amongst her sub- 
jects. They assured him of the up- 
rightness of their views, and were loud 
in praise of his gentleness and conde- 
scension. Mazarin also attended their 
meetings; and the very men whom, 
some days before, the queen had re- 
proached as rebels, were now called 
by him restorers of France, and fathers 
of their country,—an inconsistency 
which served to render him contemp- 
tible in the eyes of those who were the 
objects of it. The result of the deli- 
berations was, that the parliament 
claimed the suppression of the intend- 
ants of provinces—a kind of royal 
commissaries established by Richelieu 
—that the collection and administration 
of the revenue should be altered—and 
that a judicial court should be esta- 
blished for punishing those found guilty 
of peculation under the previous sys- 
tem; that no office or impost should 
be established witheut being registered 
in the sovereign courts; and, finally, 
that inasmuch as several magistrates 
had arbitrarily arrested and imprisoned 
persons, it was demanded that, in con- 
formity with the ancient customs of 
France, no one should be kept in 
prison more than twenty-four hours 
without being tried and heard before 
his natural judges. 

In these discussions, D’Emery, whom 
Mazarin had, on coming into power, 
charged with the superintendence of 
finances, was roughly handled. At 
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first the minister had intended to sup- 
port him; but having cause to = 
that a proposal for punishing all those 
who should be convicted of sending 
money out of the kingdom was levelled 
at himself, and had co-operated with 
D’Emery, he resolved on abandoning 
that functionary. By this seeming ac- 
quiescence in the wishes of parliament, 
he hoped in some degree to disarm the 
fury of his enemies. But here, again, 
he overreached himself; for the dis- 
missal of D’Emery being followed by 
the immediate appointment of the 
Marshal de la Millerage, a soldier, 
and perfectly ignorant of financial 
matters, two parties in parliament, 
who had each a candidate, joined in 
denouncing Mazarin for abandoning 
the administration of this important 
department to incompetent hands. 

Iu the royal council, the delibera- 
tions of the hall of St. Louis were 
discussed, and it was resolved to con- 
cede nearly all that was demanded. 
In consideration of which the court 
required that the magistrates should 
relinquish their debates on public 
affairs. On the 31st of July, the king 
in person placed a decree to this effect 
before the parliament. 

No applause greeted the young 
monarch on his route to the assembly, 
and the magistrates received the decree 
in sullen silence. On the following day 
they addressed the most violent remon- 
strances to the queen, who was reduced 
to extremity for want of pecuniary 
supplies. 

Gondy, the coadjutor, though he 
had not yet declared himself, was 
still the soul of all these intrigues. 
Indulging an unlimited ambition, he 
knew that the primary step to its 
accomplishment must be the removal 
of Mazarin; but at the same time he 
felt that, in his present situation, he 
was not of sufficient importance, un- 
less supported by a powerful faction, 
to adopt overt measures against the 
minister. He kept up a constant cor- 
respondence with Mad. de Chevreuse, 
who was intriguing with Spain through 
the means of one of her lovers. He 
had intimate relations with the chiefs 
of opposition in parliament; and these 
persons, wholly ignorant of court in- 
trigue, placed themselves blindly under 
his direction. His flagitious immo- 
rality did not prevent his being popular 
with the clergy; and as he knew the 
Jansenists, who had suffered much 
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persecution under Richelieu, regarded 
Mazarin as the inheritor of that mi- 
nister’s policy, he flattered their pre- 
judices, and found in them at length 
his most zealous partisans. Mean- 
while he continued to frequent the 
court; and knowing the timid nature 
of Mazarin, he practised on his fears 
by exaggerated accounts of danger, 
always under the semblance of the 
most absolute devotedness. It was at 
this time that the name of frondeurs 
was given to the enemies of Mazarin. 
It originated in the following circum- 
stance: The boys of Paris often amused 
themselves with slinging stones at the 
passers-by. The lieutenant of police 
would sometimes go to punish this 
disorder, and immediately on his ap- 
pearance the frondeurs, or slingers, 
dispersed, but generally recommenced 
their sport on his departure. One of 
the young counsellors took occasion 
to compare the parliament to these 
Jrondeurs ; since, on the appearance of 
the Duc d’Orleans, lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, they moderated their 
tone of turbulence, but as soon as he 
retired they were more violent than 
ever. 

An event now took place which gave 
the court a momentary triumph. This 
was a glorious victory obtained by the 
Prince de Condé, who had returned to 
his army for the purpose of checking 
the successes of the Archduke Leopold. 
He gave him battle near Leus; and 
after gaining a brilliant action on the 
20th of August, he followed it up by 
taking Furnes. The news of this vic- 
tory restored confidence to the queen. 
She had, before the departure of the 
prince, held out to him expectations 
of aggrandisement which she thought 
could not fail to win him to her cause; 
and these recent successes served to 
heighten his importance, already so 
weighty from his rank, wealth, and 
character. She could not conceal her 
joy. Mazarin, on the contrary, pre- 
served perfect equanimity in his exte- 
rior, and evinced nothing but a wish 
to conciliate. Thus he assured Gondy, 
who came to court to observe appear- 
ances, that in a few days he would 
shew with what moderation he used a 
victory. But under this seeming calm 
he concealed the bitterest feelings of 
vengeance. The 26th of August was 
fixed for the solemn thanksgiving at 
Nodtre Dame for the victory. Accord- 
ing to custom, the French and Swiss 
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guard formed themselves in line from 
the Palais Royal to the church. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony, Com- 
minges, lieutenant of the body-guard, 
a man of resolute character, continued 
at his post, together with the other 
troops stationed in the church. The 
queen was observed to whisper some 
words to him, which were her final 
orders for the arrest of Blancmesnil, 
Charton, and Broussel, on the spot. 
But the continuance of the troops in 
the cathedral had already alarmed the 
magistrates, and they had succeeded in 
gaining the street before the officer 
could put his commands in execution. 
Comminges immediately despatched 
some of his men, with orders to secure 
Blancmesnil and Charton, reserving for 
himself the arrest of Broussel, as the 
most hazardous, he being idolised by 
the populace. This magistrate had 
been detained from the ceremony by 
illness. The street in which he resided 
was inhabited chiefly by artisans. Thi- 
ther Comminges proceeded, and took 
Broussel from the midst of his family, 
not even allowing him time to dress 
himself. He hurried him into his car- 
riage, and drove on in spite of the re- 
sistance of the infuriated mob, till, after 
sundry impediments, he succeeded in 
getting free of the crowd and depositing 
his charge at St. Germain, where he 
left him nearly dead from exhaustion 
and alarm. Charton had escaped, and 
Blancmesnil had been taken to Vin- 
cennes without obstruction. 

The news of Broussel’s arrest was 
the signal for a general insurrection, 
and the most culpable excesses were 
committed. Gondy, well pleased with 
the tumultuous result of a measure 
which, if successful, might have en- 
dangered his safety, and must at all 
events have disconcerted his schemes, 
proceeded to the palace, prepared to 
give a pompous and exaggerated ac- 
count of the danger to be apprehended 
from this proceeding of the minister. 
But the court was in no degree disposed 
to serious 2 coment and as the 
prelate entered, Beautru, the most face- 
tious of the courtiers, observed to the 
queen, “Your majesty must needs be 
in great peril, for see, they bring you 
extreme unction!” This sally caused 
great mirth at the coadjutor’s expense, 
who, although somewhat disconcerted, 
insisted that a rebellion was to be 
feared. The queen abruptly replied, 
“There is rebellion in the very thought 
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that they can rebel.” After which, 
Mazarin ironically excused the coadju- 
tor, eulogising the great solicitude he 
evinced for his flock. 

Still there was more cause for alarm 
than the queen was willing to believe. 
Sensible of this, Guitant, captain of the 
guards, proposed that Broussel should 
be restored, dead or alive. The for- 
mer,” said Gondy, “would become 
neither the piety nor the prudence of 
the queen; the latter might allay the 
tumult.” “I understand you, Mon- 
sieur le Coadjuteur,” exclaimed the 
queen, indignantly ; * you wish that I 
should restore Broussel to liberty. I 
would rather strangle him with my own 
hands, and all those who—.” In pro- 
nouncing these last words, she thrust 
her hands towards the face of Gondy, 
but Mazarin pacified her by a whisper. 

Another officer now entering, assured 
the queen that there was every reason 
for the most serious apprehension. 
Mazarin, then, yielding to circum- 
stances, declared that Broussel should 
be liberated, providing the people 
would first separate; and in order to 
compromise Gondy, he proposed that 
he, with Marshal Milleraye, should be 
the bearer of the message to the mob. 
The coadjutor sought to excuse himself, 
but pressed by a throng of terrified 
courtiers, all imploring him to render 
this important service to the country, 
he went forth with Milleraye to calm 
the commotion. They both soon re- 
turned; and Milleraye, addressing the 
queen, said, “ Your majesty, an honest 
man cannot flatter you in the state in 
which things now are. Unless you 
to-day set Broussel at liberty, to-mor- 
row there will not be one stone on 
another in all Paris.” Gondy corro- 
borated this testimony ; but the queen 
interrupted him, saying ironically, “Go, 
sir, and rest yourself; you have worked 
hard.” He left the palace, deeply re- 
solving on revenge; though, for the 
presert, his personal safety required 
that the mob should be pacified. He 
therefore prevailed on them to abstain 
from any attack on the Palais Royal. 
The people did not, however, disarm. 

He returned home, and, during the 
evening, received numerous visits from 
those with whom he had formed alli- 
ances against Mazarin. The temper of 
his mind, on leaving the court, had 
been sufficiently exacerbated ; but his 
rage overswelled all bounds when a 
friend who had remained very late at 
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the palace informed him that, at sup- 
per, the courtiers had entertained the 
queen with continual raillery, of which 
he was the subject. He also heard, 
from the same source, that the court 
had resolved on removing Broussel to 
Havre; that the chancellor was to pro- 
ceed in state, on the following morning, 
to remove the parliament to Montargis ; 
and, lastly, that there was a design of 
arresting him. 

This intelligence decided him on 
putting into execution a plan which he 
had long contemplated. In case of 
civil war, he intended to place at the 
head of it some young nobleman of 
popular manners, impetuous spirit, and 
of no more intelligence than was requi- 
site to render him an effective instru- 
ment in the hands of another. Such a 
person was the Duke de Beaufort, who 
had escaped from his prison at Vin- 
cennes, and was eager for an opportu- 
nity of avenging himself on the car- 
dinal. Gondy had already secured 
his consent, but the time for his ap- 
pearance had not yet arrived. 

The coadjutor resolved to renew, on 
the following morning, the days of 
“the barricades,” which, sixty years 
before, had forced Henry III. to leave 
the capital. He accordingly sent the 
necessary instructions to his numerous 
partisans during the night, and every 
thing was prepared for the execution of 
the plan. Early in the morning, the 
Chancellor Seguier set out for the par- 
liament, aware of his danger and re- 
solved to brave it. In the carriage 
with him were his daughter the 
Duchess de Sully, and his brother 
the Bishop of Meaux. At the middle 
of the Pont Neuf he found a barricade 
before the entrance of the quai des or- 


Jcvres, and he tried to gain the palace 


by the quai des Augustins; but the 
mob followed him with hootings till he 
was checked by another barricade be- 
fore the Hotel d’O, where his friend the 
Duke de Luynes then lived. Here the 
tumult forced him, with his brother 
and daughter, to take refuge in the 
hotel. Hardly had they time to con- 
ceal themselves in a small chamber, 
when the mob forced the doors of the 
hall, and loudly demanded the body of 
the chancellor, declaring their determi- 
nation to expose his palpitating limbs 
in the public streets. The chancellor, 
believing his death to be at hand, fell 
at the feet of his brother, the bishop, 
and implored him to receive his 
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confession and grant him absolution. 
However, the mob did not examine 
the chamber in which he was con- 
cealed ; and shortly after a detachment 
of the royal guards arrived to his assist- 
ance, by command of the queen. As 
the carriage returned, several musket- 
shots were fired, one of which wounded 
the Duchess de Sully, though not dan- 
gerously. 

In less than two hours after this 
scene, the mob had twelve hundred 
and sixty barricades in the streets, 
whereby all communication was inter- 
rupted. Parliament had been sitting 
since daybreak, and decided on pro- 
ceeding in a body to demand the libe- 
ration of Broussel. Accordingly, sixty- 
three magistrates, with Mole at their 
head, walked through the streets amidst 
the acclamations of the people, who 
lowered all the barriers before them. 
The queen found all her plans frus- 
trated by the unlooked-for interruption 
to the progress of the chancellor to 
parliament. On the chief president 
representing to her the state of things, 
she said, “I know that the city is dis- 
turbed, but you are the cause of it; 
you, sirs, of the parliament shall answer 
to me for it— you, your wives, and 
your children.” Mazarin, as usual, 
was more moderate in his expressions, 
intimating that the prisoners should be 
liberated on condition that the parlia- 
ment would engage not to deliberate 
on matters relating to the administra- 
tion of state affairs, but confine itself to 
its magisterial functions. The assembly 
retired in discontent; and Talon, who 
was one of the number, says in his 
memoirs that the courtiers, anxious for 
the fall of the ministers, excited them 
to persist, saying, as they went by, 
“Stand to it—they will restore your 
prisoners.” 

The populace, on being made ac- 
quainted with the result of the applica- 
tion, became furious against the magis- 
trates; and a riot as violent as that of 
the morning broke out in the Rue St. 
Honoré. They insisted on the chief 
president returning to the queen, which 
he agreed to do, but not before he had 
quelled the tumult by his firmness and 
courage. Introduced into the royal 
presence, he addressed the queen in 
a strain of powerful eloquence. The 
Duke d’Orleans and Mazarin §sup- 
ported him. The princesses fell at 
her feet, and with tears implored her 
to attend to the peril in which she and 
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themselves were placed. Overcome by 
these entreaties, her majesty relented, 
and with great reluctance agreed to a 
conference. Molé and his companions 
held a meeting in one of the rooms of 
the palace, at which the Duke d’Orleans 
and Mazarin assisted. The result was, 
that the minister promised to set Brous- 
sel at liberty ; while the parliament, for 
their part, engaged to deliberate on 
nothing but the rentes and on the exe- 
cution of the tariff. The magistrates 
then left the palace, announcing to the 
people that Broussel and Blancmesnil 
were liberated. ‘This, indeed, allayed 
their fury; but the streets continued 
full all night, as Broussel, their idol, 
was not expected before eight o'clock 
on the following morning. 
involuntary delay, he did not arrive 
before ten. The mob had begun al- 
ready to evince symptoms of turbulent 
impatience ; and when, at length, he 
appeared, they bore him in triumph 
through the city. The title of Father 
of the People was solemnly decreed to 
him, and a Te Deum was sung at 
Notre Dame in thanksgiving for his 
return. 

Thus their demands were satisfied, 
but the designs of those who had ex- 
cited them to commotion were by no 
means so. On the evening of Brous- 
sel’s apotheosis, a cart-load of powder 
was stopped by the people in the faux- 
bourg St. Antoine. This they were 
made to believe was destined for an 
army which was to march on Paris 
under the command of Queen Christine 
of Sweden. This absurd report spread 
rapidly, and the Palais Royal was 
menaced more seriously than on the 
preceding day. Nothing but the firm- 
ness of the queen disar med the popular 
fury: refusing to double the guards, 
she sent the keys of the city to the pro- 
vost of the merchants. This conduct 
produced the result most dreaded by 
the disaffected. On the following day 
(the 29th) things resumed their ordinary 
course. 

Mazarin, aware that the coadjutor 
was the great mover of all this dis- 
turbance, endeavoured to gain him by 
promising “him an equal share in the 
administration. Gondy was, however, 
too well acquainted with the minister's 
character, and also with his own, to 
indulge the ridiculous hope that they 
could ever rule together. He therefore 
resolved cautiously, but unceasingly, 
to pursue his intrigues, of which the 
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success had been interrupted by this 
unexpected moderation on the part of 
the queen. His selected instrument, 
the Duke de Beaufort, had arrived in 
Paris, and he had sanguine hopes of 
still higher support in the person of 
the Prince of Condé. He kept up 
his relations with Spain through the 
medium of Mad. de Chevreuse: while 
at home the parliament, excited by him, 
continued its sittings, in which poli- 
tical subjects were freely discussed, in 
direct violation of their agreement with 
the court. 

This breach of faith on the part of 
the parliament determined the queen 
to remove her son from Paris. On 
the 13th of September, she sent him 
out of the city under the care of Maza- 
rin, saying that he required the country 
air of Ruel. She herself remained 
behind to cover his retreat. With 
apparent confidence she took farewell 
of her younger son, who was then 
suffering from the small-pox. She 
next paid some visits of devotion ; 
and afterwards proceeded to the Hotel 
de Ville, where she commanded the 
provost of the trades to watch over 
the public safety and tranquillity. Her 
courage secured to her an unsuspected 
retreat. 

Mazarin’s first step, when beyond 
the immediate reach of mutiny, was to 
banish Chateauneuf to Berry, and to 
confine his old patron Chavigny in the 
chateau of Vincennes, of which the ex- 
minister was governor. He was patti- 
cularly obnoxious to Mazarin, from 
his great intimacy with the Prince de 
Condé ; and, in conjunction with 
Chateauneuf, had long been engaged 
in continual intrigues against the 
government. These proceedings on 
the part of the minister spread uni- 
versal dismay ; Gondy, and several of 
the most intractable among the magis- 
trates, expecting the same fate. The 
President Viole, a friend of Chavigny, 
complained loudly of this attack on 
the liberty of the subject, in violation 
of the decree registered in July. He 
declared that Paris was to be besieged ; 
and demanded a debate on the decree 
of 1617, which, with reference to the 
Marshal d’Ancre, had prohibited the 
admission of foreigners into the minis- 
try. He concluded by moving that the 
queen should be supplicated to bring 
the king back to the capital, and to 
restore Chateauneuf and Chavigny to 
liberty. These resolutions were carried 
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by a large majority on the 22d of 
September. 

Viole was right with regard to the 
queen’s intention of subduing Paris by 
force. For this purpose she required 
the assistance of the Prince de Condé, 
who, however, shewed no very decided 
intention on the subject. He had 
returned from the army in Flanders, 
and had visited the queen at Ruel. 
Though he hated Mazarin, and had 
much to hope from his removal, still, 
as prince of the blood, he was anxious 
to protect the royal authority from 
attacks like those now made on it. 
He had a conference with Gondy, at 
which he expressed a resolution to 
support the minister, but feebly—or, 
as he expressed it, that he would rather 
see him “ slide than fall.” 

Molé, as chief president, was under 
the necessity of repairing to Ruel with 
the decree passed on the 22d of Sep- 
tember. The queen, though embar- 
rassed and chagrined at the vacillation 
of the Prince de Condé, replied with 
her usual firmness. As regarded her 
leaving Paris, she said it was some- 
what strange that the king should not 
be entitled to enjoy a country life as 
well as his subjects. The arrests of 
Chateauneuf and Chavigny were, she 
assured the president, required by 
strong and sufficient reasons, of which 
she would render an account to the 
king on his attaining his majority. 
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Notwithstanding this shew of indiffer- 
ence, she took the precaution of with- 
drawing her second son from Paris, 
and of removing the court from Ruel 
to St. Germain,—a place better calcu- 
lated for repelling an attack. 

The mutinous sittings of the parlia- 
ment still continuing, the Prince de 
Condé demanded that a conference 
should be held with that body. To 
this the queen reluctantly consented ; 
and it was held, accordingly, from the 
25th of September to the 4th of October. 
At its close, the prince and the Duke 
d’Orleans were both convinced that 
Mazarin was for them a far preferable 
minister to Gondy, whose talents, 
energy, and boundless ambition, were 
sufficient to justify the gravest appre- 
hensions. They therefore advised the 
queen to grant the demands of the 
parliament as to the liberation of 
Chateauneuf and Chavigny, the return 
of the court to Paris, and the law of 
arrest, providing the trial or liberation 
of prisoners within twenty-four hours. 
After some animated debates, the par- 
liament passed a decree to the above 
effect, but stipulating a further reduc- 
tion of taxes. Matters being thus 
arranged, they adjourned on the 25th 
of October; and on the 31st the king 
re-entered Paris amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people. 


[ To be continued. } 


NATURE'S GIFTS. 


I can find comfort in the words and looks 
Of simple hearts and gentle souls; and I 
Can find companionship in ancient books, 
When lonely on the grassy hills I lie, 
Under the shadow of the tranquil sky : 
I can find music in the rushing brooks, 
Or in the songs which dwell among the trees, 
And come in snatches on the summer breeze. 
I can find treasure in the leafy showers 
Which in the merry autumn-time will fall ; 
And I can find strong love in buds and flowers, 
And beauty in the moonlight’s silent hours. 
There’s nothing Nature gives can fail to please, 
For there’s a common joy pervading all. 


ZETA. 
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THE PHILOSOPILY OF BURKING. 


BY A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 


‘* How pleasant is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.”—Mitron. 


In perusing the annals of the world, 
every one must be struck with the 
hard fate which, in a great majority of 
cases, has been allotted to men of 
genius. It seems as if the possession 
of the most noble qualities was to sub- 
ject those inheriting them to the worst 
usage at the hands of their fellows. 
Talent, instead of being a defence 
against the malice of the world, is, in 
an especial manner, the butt against 
which all its attacks are levelled ; and 
it even happens, that the greatest bene- 
factors of humanity have been those 
subject to the most rancorous perse- 
cutions, and most unrelenting hostility, 
from the very persons who have been 
benefited most highly by their genius 
and exertions. Socrates the wisest 
and best of the ancient philosophers — 
he to whom Athens owed the deepest 
debt of gratitude—was put to death by 
his ungrateful countrymen. Though 
clothed with wisdom and virtue, as 
with a panoply of steel, they were in- 
sufficient to ward off the poisoned 
shafts of his enemies; and he died, 
bequeathing the greatness of his renown 
to posterity, and the infamy of his 
death to Athens. Was not Galileo 
doomed to “ prison pains” for his dis- 
coveries, which a bigotted and cruel 
age viewed with ignorant disbelief, and 
which succeeding times have confirmed 
to the fullest extent? Miltiades, the 
conqueror of Darius, the saviour of 
his country at Marathon, expired in 
prison ;—another monument of Athe- 
nian ingratitude. Was not the vir- 
tuous Aristides banished to a foreign 
land? Did not the same fate befal 
Camillusand Themistocles, both equally 
renowned for valour, and for the emi- 
nent services they rendered to their 
country? Xantippus, the great Spar- 
tan warrior, who conquered the Roman 
army under Regulus, found no defence 
in his many services against the voice 
of malice, and was compelled to banish 
himself from a people by whom he 
was so wretchedly appreciated. Al- 
most the whole life of Columbus was 
a struggle against petty malignity ; and 
the reward of his magnificent discove- 


ries chains and long protracted impri- 
sonment. Such seems to be the fate 
destined for those great and compre- 
hensive intellects, which from time to 
time appear like beacon-lights upon 
the world. They are persecuted with 
unceasing rancour, till life, instead of 
being a blessing, becomes a curse ; and 
death, “ which meaner spirits fear,” is 
hailed with welcome, as the only re- 
treat from theirinnumerable woes. There 
is one solace, however, which lightens 
up the cloud of their existence even 
in its darkest moments; and that is 
the hope of immortality on earth, and 
the full consciousness that, sooner or 
later, when all party feeling ceases, 
full justice will be done to their merits. 

Such are the remarks suggested to 
our minds by the hard destiny of the 
late Mr. Hare and his associates— 
characters in whom the rarest benevo- 
lence was blended with a fate singu- 
larly unhappy; and who, as much 
perhaps as any individuals that ever 
lived, may be considered victims to 
their ardent love of science. Mr. Hare, 
the leader of this intrepid band, was a 
native of Newry, in the sister kingdom, 
and was born about the year 1792. 
Like many other eminent men, he had 
neither to boast of high lineage nor 
wealth. His father, we believe, was a 
cottar, and he himself was brought up 
to the same humble occupation. He 
alternately worked in the potato-garden 
and herded the cow; and when he 
had any leisure time on hand, he em- 
ployed it in hedging and ditching. 
In these occupations he was engaged 
till his twenty-fourth year, when acci- 
dent, or his own wishes, brought him 
to Edinburgh. Here he wrought for 
some time in the capacity of a la- 
bourer, and was latterly employed as 
a boatman on the Union Canal, where 
he was much remarked for the philo- 
sophical gravity of his demeanour. 
While in these lowly, though not dis- 
honourable situations, it is a subject 
of curiosity for the contemplative mind 
to inquire in what manner his studious 
intellect was employed, what subjects 
engaged his attention, and what were 
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his hopes of future eminence. It is 
impossible to conceive that so ardent 
a spirit could rest satisfied with the life 
in which fate seemed to have perma- 
nently placed it. Not that he could 
despise such a mode of existence ; for 
those means by which millions of the 
most virtuous portion of the species 
subsist, cannot be looked upon as wor- 
thy of contempt, especially to a mind 
imbued as his was with such extensive 
benevolence. But still he must have 
felt that this life was not for him; that 
fate doomed him to higher pursuits ; 
and that it was a duty, not less due to 
his country than to himself, to rise 
above his present sphere, and reach 
that eminence on which he was evi- 
dently destined to play his part. 

By what particular process of ratio- 
cination he came to ascertain the par- 
ticular department of science best 
suited for this display of his talents, 
it is now impossible to ascertain; nor 
is it of much consequence, farther than 
as a matter of curiosity. It is suf- 
ficient to know, that nature of her own 
accord, and by means too subtle for 
human investigation, gives to every 
man an intuitive perception of his own 
powers. So, doubtless, it was with 
Mr. Hare, who felt that he was des- 
tined to a path hitherto untrodden ; 
and that it became him to tread it 
with a firmness which should reflect 
credit both upon his own sagacity and 
courage, and upon science in general. 
It was unquestionably the same feeling 
which gave energy to Vasco de Gama 
when he doubled the Cape of Good 
Ilope; to Columbus, when he dis- 
covered the New World; and to Sir 
Isaac Newton, when he detected the 
principle of gravitation and the laws 
of light. So it was with Mr. Hare. 

It is to be remarked, however, 
though with no intention of disparaging 
the claims of this distinguished person, 
that the ruling passion of his mind 
was called into activity by a train of 
particular circumstances ; and that had 
those circumstances not existed, the 
passion in question might have lain 
dormant, and died with its owner. 
But Mr. Hare in this respect is not 
singular. It was the oppression of 
their country which called forth the 
valour and military genius of Gustavus 
Vasa and Robert the Bruce. Deprived 
of this impulse, the heroic energies of 
these great men might have slumbered, 
and Vasa and Bruce descended to the 
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tomb without any particular renown 
being attached to their names. Yet 
who, on this account, hesitates to rank 
them among the greatest of heroes, and 
the most illustrious benefactors of their 
respective countries? In like manner 
Mr. Hare’s transcendent merits will 
not suffer because circumstances were 
needed to bring them out. The fire 
was in the flint, and nothing but col- 
lision was wanted to elicit it. 

We must now detail the causes 
which brought his singular energies 
into play. They were as follow. It 
chanced at the time of his arrival in 
Edinburgh, that anatomical science 
was in danger of being utterly extin- 
guished, from the want of subjects for 
dissection. Various circumstances had 
contributed to produce this ; the prin- 
cipal of which was, the preposterous 
and bigotted aversion which the people 
had to the art of dissection: in conse- 
quence whereof, the graves of the dead 
were guarded by armed men, so that 
those industrious and indefatigable 
purveyors of science—the resurrec- 
tionists —were prevented from ob- 
taining the customary supply for the 
anatomical theatres. These restrictions 
threatened not merely to prove fatal to 
the interests of the lecturers, and ulti- 
mately to those of medicine, but might 
have been attended with the worst 
results to Edinburgh itself; this city 
deriving not only much of its renown 
from its medical schools, but also no 
small portion of wealth from the mul- 
titudes of medical students who flock 
thither from all parts of the globe. 
The celebrity and opulence so ac- 
quired were thus in danger of being 
cut off, from the bigotry of the inha- 
bitants, and the rigid steps taken to 
keep an efficient watch upon the va- 
rious churchyards. Nor did this strict 
surveillance confine itself to the city, 
but extended to the country round 
about. There was not a cemetery but 
was thoroughly guarded, and such of 
the resurrectionists as were most dis- 
tinguished for courage and devotion to 
science, shrunk at the task of pursuing 
their avocation, so great was the danger 
with which it was surrounded. 

Mr. Hare had long turned over these 
things in his mind. He saw that 
anatomy, and, by an inevitable conse- 
quence, the sciences dependent upon 
it—such as surgery, medicine, and 
midwifery — would immediately sink 
into a state of barbarism, such as ex- 
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‘sted in the days of Rhazes and Avi- 
cenna ; and that there would be a vast 
loss of life, and a great and unneces- 
sary degree of human suffering from 
operations bunglingly performed, and 
diseases unskilfully treated. He saw, 
moreover, that Edinburgh, of which 
he had now become, in a great mea- 
sure, a denizen, and of whose fame, as 
the Modern Athens, he was peculiarly 
solicitous, would sink in the seale of 
cities, and fall to a par with Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and other places equally 
Becetian and illiterate. He saw, like- 
wise, that the same causes of anato- 
mical decay which existed in Edin- 
burgh, could not fail, in the course of 
time, to extend themselves to Dublin, 
the capital of his own country; and 
that science there would, sooner or 
later, meet with a downfal. In look- 
ing particularly to Ireland, he perhaps 
shewed a nationality of feeling not 
quite consistent with the impartial 
views of philosophy, which teach that 
a man ought to be a citizen of the 
world at large, and, in his acts of be- 
nevolence, to own no country more 
than another. But, at all events, his 
predilection was an amiable one — one 
founded upon feelings of patriotism, 
such as we cannot help admiring, 
though not perhaps quite consistent 
with the most rigid doctrines of phi- 
losophy. If Mr. Hare had Dublin in 
his eye, be it remembered that he had 
Edinburgh also; and not only Edin- 
burgh, but the whole of the kingdom 
—on such a comprehensive basis was 
the proud temple of his philanthropy 
erected. 

Seeing, then, how completely the 
researches of the resurrectionists were 
baffled by the but too successful pre- 
cautions of ignorance, he meditated 
deeply upon some scheme to remedy 
this vast evil, and place anatomy in 
its former high and palmy state, such 
as it flourished in the times of the first 
and second Monro—of John and 
Benjamin Bell—of Cullen—and the 
two Gregories. Many plans suggested 
themselves for this purpose to his fer- 
tile imagination. Prussic acid, at this 
period, was in great repute. It was 
demonstrated by Gay-Lussac, Ber- 
zelius, and Thénard, that a single drop 
of this agent, in its most concentrated 
state, would produce instant death, if 
dropped upon the tongue of almost 
any animal. He at first had some 
thoughts of having recourse to this, for 
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the purpose of obtaining subjects; 
but, unfortunately, he had never made 
chemistry a study, and it was impos- 
sible to procure the drug from others 
in such a concentrated state, without 
exciting suspicion. To give the diluted 
acid, as procured in the shops, a large 
dose would be necessary; and this 
would be betrayed by the smell and 
the state of the person’s stomach, 
while detection, as a natural conse- 
quence, must follow. He then thought 
of hocusing, by means of laudanum 
administered in strong ale; but this, 
besides being subject to the same ob- 
jections as prussic acid, was attended 
with the risk of proving ineffectual — 
an objection which, to the mind of an 
ardent votary of science, is, of all 
others, the most insurmountable. 
Genius cannot brook the chance of 
failure; nothing short of certainty can 
satisfy its lofty aspirations ; and wher- 
ever there is a chance of non-success, 
it instantly abandons the dubious 
scheme, and rushes with impetuosity 
into the arms of one which promises 
greater certainty. 

In contemplating the objections 
which the above plans suggested to 
him, on the score of personal danger, 
we have another opportunity of ad- 
miring his entire devotion to the great 
cause in which he was engaged. Had 
he possessed a less reflective or philo- 
sophical temperament, he would have 
rashly encountered all risks for the 
purpose of serving the present mo- 
ment; but he took a more compre- 
hensive, and, as the result proved, a 
wiser plan; for he had the sagacity to 
perceive, that if the ends of science 
were to be served, his own safety must 
be looked to. His devotion to science 
made him attend carefully to this 
point. * At all hazards,” said he, “I 
must shelter myself from the chance of 
falling a prey to ignorance and bigotry. 
If I do not, what avail my efforts in 
the cause of anatomy?” With this 
just and salutary principle to guide 
him, he resolved to proceed in his 
well-digested plans; and when we 
consider how his keen thirst for the 
advancement of medical knowledge 
led him to take such precautionary 
measures in favour of himself, we must 
still more deeply esteem the sagacity, 
foresight, and heroism, with which all 
his acts were characterised. Quintus 
Curtius leaped into the gulf to save 
his country; Wallace laid his head 
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upon the block for the same purpose : 
Riego was hanged, Hofer shot, Kos- 
ciusko imprisoned, and Bruce hunted 
like a wild beast—all because they 
tried to protect their native land: 
while Ridley, Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Wishart, were burned at the stake to 
save their conscience. But what are 
these instances—and splendid ones 
they are—to that of Mr. Hare, who, 
for the sake of anatomy —for the cause 
of surgery, medicine, and midwifery 
—actually took measures to shield 
himself from the consequences which 
his new invention might entail upon 
him? All this was not done from any 
selfish motive, but purely from an un- 
bounded devotion to science and the 
true interests of his country. 

To enable him to carry his purpose 
more completely into effect, he re- 
quired an assistant ; and after thinking 
much upon this point, and looking 
round for some time, he fixed upon 
his countryman and friend, Mr. Wil- 
liam Burke. This gentleman was, 
like himself, of humble origin. He 
was the son of Neil Burke, a labourer, 
and was born in the parish of Urney, 
near the town of Strabane, in the 
county of Tyrone, in the year 1792 or 
1793; so that he was nearly of the 
same age as Mr. Hare. Mr. Burke, 
in early life, was a military man, hav- 
ing been fifer in the Donegal militia; 
and he played well upon the flute—a 
proof of the sterling sensibility of his 
heart, for music and amiable feelings 
generally go hand in hand. He left 
his regiment shortly after the battle of 
Waterloo, and came to Scotland in 
1817. Here he got acquainted with 
Mr. Hare, whose fame he has rivalled 
in public estimation ; with what justice 
we shall hereafter see. 

Mr. Hare had sagacity enough to 
perceive in his friend those qualities 
tor which he became afterwards so 
distinguished. He possessed courage 
of the first order, as was made mani- 
fest in numerous desperate battles he 
had with his fellow-labourers on the 
Union Canal; for he was also em- 
ployed in that work. This courage, 
Mr. Hare naturally saw, would be 
equally prominent, and much more 
advantageous to the country, if pro- 
perly directed in the new channel to 
which he proposed to guide it. Mr. 
Burke was also a taciturn man—one 
who said little ; a proof that his mind 
was habitually employed in the con- 
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templation of profound subjects. Mr- 
Hare saw likewise, with pleasure, that 
he possessed a strong muscular frame, 
which would be of essential use to him 
in the pursuits which he had under 
contemplation. In short, without ab- 
solutely being a man of genius, he had 
that in him which made a near approach 
to it; and if not capable of inventing 
any thing new, he evidently possessed 
the capacity of giving effect to the 
ideas of others. In this respect, indeed, 
it is probable he was superior even to 
his master, whose execution did not 
always keep pace with the grandeur of 
his designs. In conception Mr. Hare 
had evidentiy the superiority over his 
colleague; but in details, in elaborate 
minuteness of finish, it seems now to 
be admitted that Mr. Burke had the 
advantage. In this respect Mr. Hare 
may be regarded as Michael Angelo, 
and Mr. Burke as Titian, or the highly 
finished painters of the Flemish school. 

Having sounded this new ally upon 
the subject, and found that he enter- 
tained precisely the same ideas as 
himself with regard to the lamentable 
state of anatomical science, and the 
necessity of something being instantly 
done for its regeneration, he com- 
municated to him the plan that he 
had contrived to effect this purpose. 
Hocusing with laudanum and prussic 
acid we have already alluded to. 
These plans he mentioned to Mr. Burke, 
as also his reasons for disapproving of 
them —reasons, he was happy to find, 
in which his companion entirely coin- 
cided. Fortified thus in his opinion 
of their comparative inefficacy to ad- 
vance science, he proceeded to state 
that the new system which he had 
discovered, or rather invented, was the 
result ofmany months’ profound cogita- 
tion—that it was philosophical in its 
principles, easy in its operation (to the 
operator), unattended with disfiguration 
of any kind, and at once elegant and 
capable of being performed with perfect 
secrecy. The great merit of the system 
lay in the impossibility of detection 
from any appearances which the indi- 
vidual subjected to it presented. It 
was unaccompanied with mutilation ; 
and was, in fact, so perfect in its 
character, as to contest the palm with 
natural death itself. Hanging, hocus- 
ing, drowning, maiming, all seemed 
vulgar, inefficient, commonplace, when 
compared with the new process in- 
vented for the benefit of science by the 
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genius of Mr. Hare. This system is 
now denominated Burking ; a term the 
propriety of which we shall dispute by 
and by. 

Having arranged their plans, they 
determined to carry them into effect 
on the first opportunity——nor was one 
long of occurring. One day Mr. Hare 
cfjoled an old man into his house, 
and having given him a glass of ale, 
with a few drops of laudanum in it to 
set him asleep, he and his friend pro- 
ceeded to business. The invention 
answered better than could have been 
expected; and in a few minutes the 
old fellow was in a condition to benefit 
anatomical science, and advance sur- 
gery and medicine. The modus ope- 
randi adopted by the friends, it is 
needless to describe. Every body now 
knows how the thing was done, although 
there are numbers who affect to sneer 
at it as destitute of merit. To such 
persons we would recommend the 
reproof given by Columbus with the 
egg to the silly cavillers at the merits 
of his discoveries. All great inventions 
and discoveries have been sneered at 
in the same way; witness the circula- 
tion of the blood by Harvey—the inven- 
tion of the safety-lamp by Davy—and 
a multitude of others. When a thing 
is once known, it appears sufficiently 
simple: the merit consists in making 
it known. To do this requires genius 
and indefatigability ; to understand it 
afterwards may be level to the capacity 
of a fool. 

Messrs. Hare and Burke having 
carried this splendid discovery into 
effect, naturally felt the proud satisfac- 
tion of superior merit at the results of 
their well-digested plan. They saw 
that they had advanced one step in the 
course of science ; they had passed the 
threshold and broken the ice, which 
was a great point gained ; and we may 
conceive the bland spirit of Philosophy 
looking down with an approving smile 
from her abode in the third heaven, 
and blessing their virtuous efforts in 
her cause,— and not her cause only, 
but the cause of learning and humanity 
throughout the whole world. But 
there was yet another step to be 
achieved ; and this was, to get the body 
of the immortal victim to science — 
immortal is he who dies in such a 
cause—transported to the theatre of 
some eminent anatomist. At last they 
fixed upon Dr. Knox, a distinguished 
member of the College of Surgeons of 
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Edinburgh, and teacher of anatomy in 
that city. Among themselves they 
had peculiar terms, to insure greater 
secrecy ; and a subject in their vocabu- 
lary was denominated a shot, the merit 
of which term is generally supposed to 
belong to Mr. Burke. 

We must here remark the superiority 
of Mr. Hare in point of genius over 
his friend, and the comprehensive views 
of things which he was in the habit of 
taking. Mr. Burke proposed that the 
body should be carried to Dr. Knox, 
and that this gentleman should be in- 
formed of the manner in which it had 
been victimised: he further proposed, 
that it should be given to him gratis. 
This, Mr. Hare’s superior sagacity 
prevented. He reasoned thus : “ Great 
as is Dr. Knox’s zeal for the healing 
art, he is, in all probability, labouring 
under the same superstitious preju- 
dices as the rest of the public; and if 
we tell him how we procured this shot, 
he will join in the silly hue and cry 
that we are murderers, and have us 
taken up and hanged, to the great in- 
jury of science. There will be no 
want of sophistry to make out this 
operation of ours a murder, and then 
anatomy is ruined for ever. No, my 
friend, he must be kept in ignorance of 
our modus operandi. He must suppose 
that the person has died a natural 
death, and not by scientific principles. 
To make the matter more secure, we 
must pocket his money. ‘True, we 
despise the vile lucre, but, to save 
appearances, we must take it; in 
a word, we must pass ourselves off as 
common resurrectionists. There is no 
help for it. The interests of philosophy 
demand concealment, till the world 
becomes more enlightened, and can 
view things in their proper character.” 
Such reasoning prevailed ; Mr. Burke 
acknowledged its force; and placing 
the shot in a bag, he flung it over his 
shoulders, and left it with Dr. Knox, 
receiving ten guineas for the same. 

Things proceeded happily in this 
way for a considerable time. Many were 
the shots sacrificed for the interests of 
the world, and they were done so feli- 
citously, that neither Dr. Knox nor his 
assistants had the least suspicion of 
the process ; they imagined that the 
shots so procured had all died natural 
deaths ; and great was the satisfaction 
derived by the two friends at this for- 
tunate result of their labours. The 
operation was performed on all sizes. 
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Men, women, and children, came alike, 
the interests of science being found to 
gain as much advantage from the one 
as the other. Great ingenuity was 
displayed in concealing matters. They 
shifted about from place to place: 
sometimes shots were made in the 
Canongate, sometimes in Tanners’ 
Close, sometimes in Mr. Hare’s house, 
sometimes in Mr. Burke’s in the 
Westport. Nor did they confine them- 
selves to this solitary instance of de- 
ception; for, conceiving it possible 
that they might meet with individuals 
who would resist stoutly, and occasion 
noise during the process of victimising 
—since denominated Burking—they 
were in the habit of making mock 
fights with each other in their respec- 
tive houses. Thus a great deal of 
noise was created, to which the neigh- 
bours became so accustomed, that, 
when any uproar took place owing to 
the resistance of a strong shot, it was 
altogether unheeded, being looked 
upon as merely one of the customary 
brawls of the two friends. Both felt 
deeply the degradation of being obliged 
to submit to such unworthy practices ; 
but the interests of anatomy, and the 
general good of the human race, de- 
manding them, they were contented to 
persevere, therein justifying the means 
by the end. 

In their various operations they were 
materially assisted by their wives— 
ladies who seem to have inherited no 
small portion of their own love for 
philosophy, and who entered warmly 
into their schemes for the general good. 
Helen M‘Dougal, the wife of Mr. 
Burke, was a native of Redding, near 
Falkirk, and is the only one of the 
whole party whom Scotland has the 
honour of producing; Mary Laird, 
the spouse of Mr, Hare, being a native 
of the country of her husband. Ireland 
thus boasts of three out of the four 
composing this confederacy in support 
of learning and humanity. The coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Burke, like that of her 
husband, was severe, and herself taci- 
turn; but this proceeded from the 
contemplative character of her mind, 
and not from any unamiable qualities, 
—for that she possessed many and 
noble ones is proved by the devotion 
which she bore to the intellectual and 
humanising pursuits of her three com- 
peers. Mrs. Hare’s countenance indi- 
cated more mildness, with somewhat 
less intellect—though it is not to be 
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inferred that her mental standard was 
an ordinary one. {t was so only by 
comparison with Mrs. Burke’s; for she 
had no small portion of the same 
devoted love to science—and if she 
yielded in this respect to her friend, 
it was simply because nature had 
endowed her with somewhat less 
energy of character. ‘ 

The number of victims which were 
disposed of for these good purposes is 
not precisely known, although it is 
now ascertained that they were at least 
sixteen — indeed, some make the num- 
ber much greater. Meanwhile, during 
the whole of that winter, the class of 
Dr. Knox was observed to be surpris- 
ingly well supplied with shots, on 
which account he became vastly popu- 
lar, and was looked upon as the best 
teacher in Edinburgh. Little did the 
pupils know to whom he was indebted 
for these advantages! Little was he 
himself aware of the process by which 
the shots were obtained ! 

Things continued in this state for 
some months, and science was all the 
better for them; when, by bad luck, 
that want of prudence which, unfor- 
tunately for the cause of anatomy, 
was a defect in Mr. Burke’s character, 
made itself manifest, in a way which 
plunged Mr. Hare in great sorrow, 
and brought Mr. Burke himself into 
considerable difficulty. 

Hitherto the process of victimising 
had been performed in concert, Mr. 
Hare taking upon himself the manage- 
ment of preliminaries, and his colleague 
assisting simply in the succeeding 
operation. It chanced, however, that 
the latter being, one afternoon, strongly 
urged to do something unaided, fixed 
upon an aged woman, named Margery 
Campbell, or Docherty. This he did 
without informing Mr. Hare of the 
circumstance. He succeeded in making 
a shot of her; but it must ever be 
regretted that he undertook this im- 
portant step without the assistance of 
his friend; for it so happened that, 
instead of sending away the shot by 
the first opportunity, he allowed it to 
lie below his bed for several nights, 
and thus opened up the way to detec- 
tion. The said Margery Campbell, or 
Docherty, had been seen by several 
persons to enter his house, and when 
she was amissing, this was the first 
place to which her friends directed 
their attention. The consequence was, 
that they found her lying dead, as 
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above noted ; and to add to the other 
features of the case, it appears that she 
had been disposed of in a way which 
did any thing but credit to the skill of 
the operator. There was little appear- 
ance of natural death about her. On 
the contrary, it was evident she had 
been made away with. Such are the 
unfortunate consequences of destroying 
life upon unscientific principles. There 
cannot be a doubt that, had the super- 
intending genius of Mr. Hare been 
present to direct the operation, this 
discovery would not have been made; 
because, in the first place, he would 
not have permitted the shot to remain 
so long in the house; and, in the 
second, would have insisted upon life 
being extinguished upon such princi- 
ples, that, even had the body been 
found, it would have been impossible 
to prove that the woman had not died 
a natural death. Mr. Burke’s awk- 
ward manner of operating in this parti- 
cular case has been the occasion of 
much surprise ; for he was allowed, on 
all hands, to be pre-eminent at the 
manipulative part of the business, 
having an excellent mechanical turn, 
and being, in every respect, a neat- 
handed man. It so happens with the 
second order of geniuses, that although 
they perform wonders under the eye of 
a superior mind, yet when left to 
themselves, they are worse than useless. 
Mr. Hare, in this respect, might be 
compared to Buonaparte or Welling- 
ton—those great master-spirits, who 
could direct the energies of a hundred 
thousand men; and Mr. Burke to 
Murat or Grouchy, excellent brigade 
generals, under the guidance of intel- 
lects superior to their own, but ineffi- 
cient when placed at the head of a 
large force, and compelled to act for 
themselves. This is the only theory 
on which the detection of Mr. Hare’s 
deeply-laid plans can be explained. 
Be that as it may, the sapient law- 
officers of Edinburgh, in their great 
wisdom, thought fit to arrest Mr. 
Burke on the charge of Murper! 
Such were the bigotry and ignorance 
of these individuals, that they actually 
had him dragged from his own house, 
and thrown, as a felon, into the public 
jail! Nor did their folly and injustice 
stop here; for they arrested his wife 
and Mrs. Hare upon the same prepos- 
terous charge ; and, to puta climax to 
their iniquity, they even seized upon 
the person of Mr. Hare himself, and 
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threw him into prison! The whole 
party, including the great founder of 
the system, were charged with commit- 
ting murder, at a time, too, when their 
whole energies were devoted to save 
the human race, by promoting surgery 
and anatomy! Yes; these distinguish- 
ed individuals, whose minds were un- 
weariedly directed to protect their 
countrymen from murders at the hands 
of ignorant physicians and surgeons, 
and whose efforts have already, doubt- 
less, had this effect to a considerable 
extent, were charged with being them- 
selves guilty of murder! Human na- 
ture shudders to contemplate the atro- 
city of such an accusation, and common 
sense views the whole proceeding with 
disgust and contempt. 

Neither common sense, however, nor 
common justice, has, in our times, 
much influence upon courts of law. 
The whole party were indicted for mur- 
der, and charged to stand their trial, at 
Edinburgh, before the High Court of 
Justiciary. Now, it was at this critical 
moment, when danger surrounded him 
on every side, that Mr. Hare’s genius 
shone forth in all its native splendour. 
Tn taking the masterly step which he 
did take, he was actuated by the same 
love of science which had _ hitherto 
characterised his career. It occurred 
to him, that, on the event oftheir being 
found guilty of making a shot of the 
old woman, they would all be executed. 
He had no certainty that it would be 
possible to prove this, neither had he 
any that it would not. The question 
then came to be,— 

1. If we are all hanged, science is 
annihilated. 

2. If we are all saved, science is 
saved. 

3. If a part of us is only saved, 
science is saved. 

Now, in pondering upon these three 
incontrovertible facts, he conceived that, 
by some possibility, a verdict might 
be returned against them all; in which 
case anatomical science was at an end. 
It was probable, indeed, that they 
might all be dismissed simpliciter from 
the bar; but what man of genius ever 
trusted to probabilities? The conclu- 
sion, therefore, which he adopted was, 
that it was better to save science by 
the certain sacrifice of a part, than to 
risk it by the possible sacrifice of the 
whole. To this inference he came 
after much reflection; and the reader 
will at once see the profound wisdom 
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which directed him in arriving at it. 
The only point at issue was, who should 
be sacrificed, and who saved. In 
settling this point, he was solely 
guided by the interests of science, aud 
determined to surrender the life of Mr. 
and Mrs. Burke, and preserve his own 
and that of his wife for the future good 
of mankind. He, at first, intended 
giving up the life of Mrs. Hare in 
favour of that of the other lady’s, but 
saved it, on considering that, though 
inferior in talent to Mrs. Burke, she 
was more under his control, and there- 
fore much more likely to be useful to 
him in his future undertakings. Hav- 
ing arranged these matters, he sent for 
the crown officers, and offered to be- 
come, as well as his wife, King’s evi- 
dence against Mr. and Mrs. Burke, 
on condition that his own life and 
Mrs. Hare’s might not be taken. His 
motives for making this offer he thought 
it prudent to conceal, lest the prevail- 
ing bigotry and ignorance might have 
prevented them from closing with the 
proposal, under the foolish dread of his 
perpetrating more murders, as they 
would doubtless be denominated. He 
kept them, therefore, to himself; deter- 
mined, on his liberation, to devote, as 
formerly, all his energies to the interests 
of medical philosophy. 

Taking his proposal even in its 
prima facie aspect, and without refer- 
ence to his ulterior designs, supposing 
them to have been known, the law- 
officers would certainly have refused 
to close with him, had there not, 
fortunately for the cause of science, 
been, or supposed to have been, a 
deficiency of evidence. This induced 
them to compound with him ; and they 
accordingly promised him and his wife 
their lives, provided they would do all 
that in them lay to hang Mr. and Mrs. 
Burke. To such a pitch of rancour 
was this stupid persecution carried on 
against these estimable individuals, 
that it seemed as if the crown officers 
were resolved to dethrone philosophy, 
and unseat Hippocrates and Galen 
from those chairs which they had 
occupied for ages. In lending him- 
self as a witness against his friends, 
Mr. Hare was doing more, even imme- 
diately, for science than is at first very 
apparent; for he knew that if it were 
possible to convict them of murder, 
their bodies would go for dissection, 
and thus the interests of anatomy 
would be, in some measure, served, 
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till he was able to resume operations 
himself upon a more effective scale. 
This renders his conduct still more 
laudable in every point of view. 

The trial of Mr. and Mrs. Burke 
accordingly took place on Wednesday, 
24th of December, 1828, before the 
Lord Justice Clerk and Lords Pit- 
milly, Meadowbank, and Mackenzie. 
Both prisoners were defended with the 
greatest ability by gentlemen distin- 
guished in their profession. Whether 
these learned counsellors were actuated 
by a love of science similar to that of 
their clients, has never been correctly 
ascertained ; but there is every reason 
for indulging in the supposition that 
they were. It was plain that they 
wished Mr.and Mrs. Burke to get off; 
and as it is impossible they could en- 
tertain any such wish if they really 
supposed them to be murderers, we 
can only conclude that they were 
anxious, for the sake of anatomy, that 
these distinguished supporters of this 
art should be acquitted, and thus ena- 
bled to devote themselves, as before, 
to its cultivation. If such were their 
motives, it says much for the enlarged 
benevolence of their hearts, and enti- 
tles them to deserve well of their coun- 
try when prejudice and bigotry are 
banished from the land. These gen- 
tlemen were as follow: —Counsel for 
Mr. Burke: Sir James Moncrief, Pa- 
trick Robertson, Esq., Duncan Mac- 
neill, Esq., and David Milne, Esq. ;— 
counsel for Mrs. Burke: Henry Cock- 
burn, Esq., Mark Napier, Esq., Hugh 
Bruce, Esq., and George Patton, Esq. 
The agent for both prisoners was James 
Beveridge, Esq., Writer to the Signet. 
Such are the worthy men who buckled 
on their armour in the cause of science 
and humanity. 

It is needless to enter into a detail 
of the trial, which was long, and ably 
conducted on both sides. Suffice it 
to say, that Mr.and Mrs. Hare behaved 
with strict honour, giving every par- 
ticle of evidence they could against 
their friends. They had promised to 
do so, and kept their word to the let- 
ter, not only on account of the said 
promise, but of the anatomical lectures 
which were then at a dead stand in 
consequence of the want of shots, 
which want would receive a temporary 
supply by the bodies of the two pri- 
soners, supposing it were possible to 
convict them. The result was, that 
Mrs. Burke was acquitted for want of 
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proof, aud her husband found guilty 
by the jury, and (credat Judaus !) sen- 
tenced to be hanged in the Lawn- 
market of Edinburgh, on Wednesday 
the 28th of January, 1829, between 
the hours of eight and ten in the 
morning, and his body to be given to 
Dr. Alexander Monro for dissection. 
Mr. Burke bore the sentence with 
great cheerfulness. He saw that by 
his death anatomy was likely to be 
benefited, and felt, besides, the proud 
consciousness that his colleague, at 
least, would survive to pursue that 
happy system in which they had been 
engaged together. 

During the period which elapsed 
between his sentence and execution, 
Mr. Burke conducted himself with 
great propriety, although he was treat- 
ed with any thing but kindness by his 
bigotted persecutors, being fed on 
bread and water, and confined to a 
miserable cell, without the comfort of 
a fire at the most inclement season of 
the year. Nor was this all; for his 
reflections were constantly intruded 
upon by the continued arrivals of cler- 
gymen and other religious persons, 
urging him to repent of the great 
crimes (as they called them) of which 
he had been guilty! In spite of all 
he could allege to the contrary, they 
absurdly looked upon him as a mur- 
derer, and set all their machinery at 
work to turn him from a sense of the 
evil (for so they insisted in denomi- 
nating it) of his bygone life. These 
annoyances he endured with a meek- 
ness truly philosophical. He saw that 
the poor men meant well towards him, 
and, though exceedingly annoyed by 
their assiduity, he never broke out into 
any thing like petulance or ill-humour. 
The consciousness of the great cause 
for which he was suffering kept up 
his spirits to their wonted pitch; and 
when he reflected that science would 
suffer nothing by his death, seeing that 
his distinguished friend still survived 
to watch its interests, he felt, if not ab- 
solute happiness, at least nothing like 
low dejection. True, he longed much 
to have an hour’s converse with Mr. 
Hare, which was prevented by the 
cruelty of the law-officers, who still 
retained that eminent man in con- 
finement upon some other pretended 
charges of murder ; but when he knew 
the impossibility of their meeting, he 
became quite reconciled to the separa- 
tion, and sighed with ardour for the 
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happy morning when anatomy would 
receive the benefit of his own shot, and 
when he would become, in propria 
persond, the means of adding his mite 
to the empire of knowledge. 

At last the day arrived when the 
longings of his heart were to meet 
with their full gratification. The de- 
tails of his execution were similar in 
some respects to those of any other, 
but in others they were widely differ- 
ent, and had a character of originality 
peculiar to themselves. Indeed, no 
man of eminence can expect to bid 
adieu to this fleeting state of things 
without his exit being characterised by 
certain unusual features — such is the 
great advantage which eminence enjoys 
over the vulgar mass of men. We 
must, then, mention that Mr. Burke’s 
death excited fully as much joy among 
the surrounding multitude who wit- 
nessed it as in his own bosom; but, 
ah, how different were the causes of 
their mirth! His was the patriot and 
philosopher’s triumphant joy on being 
led forth a martyr for the good of his 
country; theirs the fierce pleasure of 
untutored savages, exhibiting itself in 
wild funereal yells around the scaffold 
of a slaughtered victim. ‘True it is, 
and a disgrace to the age, that no 
sooner did he appear before the eyes 
of the crowd than shouts of execration 
arose from them upon every side. 
Curses fell upon his head like peals 
of thunder, and attempts were actually 
made to seize upon and tear him in 
pieces before he reached the gallows. 
But he bore this with the calm philo- 
sophy characteristic of his nature, 
knowing that they acted in ignorance, 
and that a day would soon arrive when 
ample justice would be done to his 
merits. Suffice it to say, that he died 
a death honourable in itself to him, 
though meant to be disgraceful by his 
enemies, upon whose heads alone 
rested all the turpitude of this miser- 
able transaction. 

Nor was public fury satisfied with 
the death of its victim. He was pur- 
sued, even after his decease, with 
unmitigated malignity. The Scotch 
papers, especially the Caledonian Mer- 
cury, Edinburgh Evening Post, and 
Glasgow Free Press; but in fact the 
whole of them, more or less, set them- 
selves to work, with all imaginable 
haste, to prove that Mr. Burke was not 
a Scotchman! Yes, they undertook to 
prove that he was not a Scotchman, as 
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if Scotland would have been disgraced 
by such a person being produced upon 
her soil! Let it not be supposed that 
this was done from any feeling of jus- 
tice to Ireland, the land of his birth, 
for no such honourable motives influ- 
enced the Scotch editors. They joined 
in the general cry of the day, and took 
it into their heads that Scotland would 
be injured unless it could be demon- 
strated that the deceased was not a 
native of that country. Mr. Burke, 
however, had one advocate, even in 
the midst of this insane clamour; and 
that advocate was, we rejoice to say, a 
Scotchman. The gentleman we allude 
to was Mr. Young, editor of the Sun 
newspaper, and a native of Inverness. 
He boldly took up the cudgels in 
defence of the honour of his native 
land, declared that Mr. Burke was a 
Scot ; and that not only he, but Mr. 
Hare and the two ladies, were natives 
of the same country. Mr. Young 
probably thought so, or he would not 
have said it. If he said it without 
thinking so, however much he may be 
censurable on the grounds of rigid 
truth, he must at least be admired for 
that spirit of patriotism which stops at 
no obstacle to vindicate the honour of 
one’s native land. Mr. Young, how- 
ever, did not escape from the conse- 
quences of his heroic declaration. On 
the contrary, he was scurrilously assail- 
ed by the Caledonian Mercury, and 
the rest of the Scottish papers, which 
all opened upon him in full cry, and 
heaped every contumely upon his 
patriotic head. Such are the conse- 
quences which good men must often 
look for, when advocating the cause of 
their father-land against prejudice and 
ignorance. 

It might perhaps be thought that the 
rage of the populace would have been 
satisfied by the execution of Mr. Burke, 
and the consignment of his remains to 
the dissecting-room ;—but no! for the 
house of Dr. Knox was attacked, and 
cries, loud and clamorous, were made 
on all sides to hang the doctor. Con- 
sidering the complete ignorance of this 
gentleman as to the way in which the 
shots were procured, it was an act of 
the greatest absurdity to talk of invest- 
ing him with the honourable crown of 
martyrdom. He had, in truth, no 
merit whatever in the transaction ; 
and to have hanged him would have 
been conferring a distinction altogether 
undeserved. To die for the sake of 
science, a man must render himself 
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famous in her cause ; otherwise death, 
instead of being an honour, is a dis- 
grace ; and had Dr. Knox been brougit 
to the scaffold, he must have been 
perfectly conscious that he was obtain- 
ing a distinction to which he had no 
just claim. In such circumstances a 
public death, instead of being gratify- 
ing to his feelings, would have galled 
them exceedingly. 

We have spoken of the injustice 
done to Mr. Burke; but must now 
take notice of a piece of injury still 
greater, inflicted upon his colleague. 
It is perfectly evident that the merit 
of the system of procuring shots 
belonged to Mr. Hare; the plan was 
entirely his. He was the grand ori- 
ginal who called it into existence ; 
and the merit of giving his own name 
to that of the system was undoubtedly 
his due. But here the same abomin- 
able spirit which guided the public 
press again interfered, and gave to the 
system the appellation of Burking. 
This they had the audacity to coin 
from the name of Mr. Hare’s friend, 
without consulting Mr. Hare himself 
upon the subject. We have reason to 
know that this gentleman was much 
galled by so singular a piece of in- 
justice. Considering the deep thought 
he had employed upon his system, 
and the difficulty he experienced in 
bringing it into operation, he fondly 
hoped that his own name, by being 
associated with it, would thus be 
carried down the stream of time. 
Great as Mr. Burke’s merits were, 
they undoubtedly stood in a subordi- 
nate rank to his own; and he felt the 
wound with all the keenness of true 
genius, jealous of its renown—though 
perhaps with less of that philosophical 
composure which we might have looked 
for from the placid character of his 
mind. The name, unquestionably, 
ought to have been Huareing, and not 
Burking. In this respect, however, 
Mr. Hare is not singular, but has 
many eminent men to bear him out 
and keep him in countenance. Colum- 
bus, who discovered the New World, 
was robbed of the honour of giving it 
his name by Americo Vespucci, the 
Florentine navigator; and even in 
chemical science a base attempt has 
been made to change the name of the 
Galvanic into the Voltaic battery, and 
thus to throw Galvani into the shade 
for the purpose of aggrandising his 
successor Volta. 

Nor was this the only injury inflicted 
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on Mr. Hare; for after he had become 
King’s evidence for the behoof of 
science, a base attempt was made to 
have him tried for some other murders, 

retended to have been committed by 
him in company with Mr. Burke and 
the two ladies. The motives for this 
step were to hang Mr. Hare, while its 
inevitable tendency was to destroy 
anatomy in Great Britain. Consider- 
ing the attempt in this point of view, 
it was most atrocious, and must be 
reprobated by every one who can 
distinguish right from wrong. To 
carry this unheard-of step into opera- 
tion, one Janet Wilson, mother of a 
poor idiot named James Wilson, alias 
Daft Jamie, presented a petition to 
the Sheriff of Edinburgh, praying for 
a warrant against Mr. Hare, who was 
on the point of being liberated from 
rison by the High Court of Justiciary. 

he said petitioner had the conscience 
to sue this gentleman in the sum of 
500/. as an assythment due to her by 
him, for having, in conjunction with 
the late Mr. Burke, committed the 
crime of murder upon the body of her 
relative, the late James Wilson, and so 
forth. Strange to say,George Tait, Esq. 
Sheriff-substitute of Edinburgh, agreed 
to the prayer of the petition, and granted 
a meditatione fuge warrant against the 
accused. Nor was this all; for the said 
Janet Wilson, being instigated by 
certain ignorant persons, and a sub- 
scription raised for the purpose, com- 
menced a criminal prosecution against 
him — one involving, not pecuniary 
compensation, like the first, but the 
life itself of this invaluable friend to 
science. Against these monstrous pro- 
positions the mind of Mr. Hare revolt- 
ed. He saw that if they were success- 
fully carried into effect, anatomy, sur- 
gery, and midwifery, would not only 
go to ruin, but the fact of his having 
turned King’s evidence against his 
friend would have been a piece of 
mere useless trouble—an unavailing 
measure —a cause, in short, without 
an effect. He therefore summoned 
to his assistance the learned Duncan 
Macneill, Esq., Advocate, who had so 
ably combated for Mr. Burke during 
his trial, and prepared to resist so gross 
an outrage. Fortunately the court was 
adorned with upright judges — men 
who loved science for its own sake, 
and would not suffer one of its votaries 
to be persecuted so cruelly. Accord- 
ingly, the Lord Justice Clerk, Lords 
Pitmilly, Gillies, Meadowbank, and 
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Mackenzie, pronounced the prosecu- 
tion null and void, and ordered Mr. 
Hare to be set at liberty. 

On being relieved from durance, he 
was for some time at a loss what to do. 
Public animosity ran so high against 
him that he found he could effect no- 
thing in Edinburgh, and therefore de- 
termined to remove to his native coun- 
try, where he doubted not he would be 
received with more honour than among 
the Scotch, and where he determined 
to carry his philanthropic principles 
into full operation. In attempting to 
escape from Scotland, he encountered 
such hardships as would have broken 
down the spirit of any common man. 
He was shunned as a pestilence ; peo- 
ple pointed at him with the finger of 
detestation ; his name was mentioned 
with horror, and his person assaulted 
with all sorts of missiles when he ap- 
peared in public. On arriving at Dum- 
fries upon the top of the coach, the 
event got wind among the ignorant 
populace, and the inn at which he took 
shelter was surrounded by a mob 
thirsting for his blood. At last, by the 
ingenuity of Mr. Fraser, the worthy 
landlord, he got out and secured him- 
self in the public gaol for several 
hours, when in the dead of night he 
made his escape, and, after undergoing 
many perils “by flood and field,” 
reached his own country. 

Nor did the general hostility confine 
itself to him, for his wife became in 
an almost equal degree its victim. She 
arrived, after a few days, in the Calton 
of Glasgow, where she was recognised 
by the infuriated populace, and would 
certainly have perished had she not 
been rescued by the police, who, sym- 
pathising in the cause of science, boldly 
rescued her out of their hands, and 
sheltered her in one of the cells of the 
lock-up house. The adventures which 
she met with in her passage from Glas- 
gow to Greenock might afford mate- 
rials for a romance, especially when 
taken in combination with the magna- 
nimity with which she bore them — 
the whole inspired by her profound 
devotion to the great cause which 
actuated the spirit of her dauntless 
husband. 

Mrs. Burke met with treatment 
equally unwarrantable from the un- 
grateful public. On being dismissed 
from the bar, the ruling passion of her 
mind never for one moment deserted 
her. Anatomy was the star to which 
her eye perpetually turned, and she 
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came forth from her prison more deter- 
mined than ever to accomplish her 
designs for its advancement. Though 
widowed and broken in health, the 
energies of her masculine understand- 
ing suffered no eclipse. Science re- 
quired her aid ; humanity called for it, 
not in a voice of thunder, but in that 
still small voice more persuasive than 
the music of the spheres, more sweet 
than the sound of the /olian harp or 
the lyre of Orpheus. Could dauntless 
courage, inflexible firmness, boundless 
zeal, have carried her through, she 
most certainly would have succeeded 
in her magnificent design ; but, unhap- 
pily, events which neither courage nor 
zeal could surmount stood in her way, 
and frustrated all her intentions. The 
same rancorous animosity which pur- 
sued Mr. Hare and his consort attend- 
ed her footsteps. She was driven from 
Edinburgh, where she first tried to 
establish herself; she then proceeded 
to Stirlingshire, her native county, and 
met with a similar reception. Carlisle 
was the next place which she visited, 
and her usage there was equally savage 
and unaccountable. In a word, she 
had no resting-place. A mark as 
dreadful as that of Cain seemed to 
have been stamped upon her forehead ; 
and wherever she went she was receiv- 
ed as a demon of wickedness, instead 
of being regarded as the patroness of 
science and the friend of human na- 
ture. Time, however, the redresser of 
grievances, will yet do justice to her 
name, when the present insane clamour 
is numbered among the things that 
were. 

What steps were taken by the three 
friends after the death of Mr. Burke, 
for the advancement of anatomy, or 
whether they were able to take any at 
all, is unfortunately unknown. The 
difficulties which lay in their way 
were so vast, that even the genius and 
resources of Mr. Hare, it is feared, 
were unable to surmount them. Un- 
fortunately for science, all hopes of its 
being benefited by his exertions are 
now at an end; this estimable man and 
eminent philosopher having died with- 
in the last few months, of a decline, 
brought on, it is feared, by his ardent 
zeal in the pursuit of his favourite 
scheme. 

Much might be said of the moral 
and intellectual character of this gen- 
tleman, but his works and the motives 
which inspired them, as well as the 
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genius with which they were carried 
into effect, speak for themselves, and 
render any farther comments on this 
subject unnecessary. We shall there- 
fore be silent on this theme; and as 
mankind are generally desirous to 
know the personal aspect of those who 
have rendered themselves famous, we 
shall say a few words on the appear- 
ance of him and his friends. 

In stature Mr. Hare rose to about 
five feet eight inches, and was sparingly 
made rather than otherwise, but mus- 
cular, and built with considerable sym- 
metry. His complexion, from his hard 
studies, was pale, his eyes black and 
melancholy, and his forehead narrow 
and low; his cheek-bones projected a 
good deal, and seemed to argue a 
Scottish origin, while he possessed the 
lengthened jaw which is considered 
proper to the natives of Caledonia. 

With regard to Mr. Burke, he may 
be said, like Milton, to have narrowly 
escaped “ being thick and short.” He 
stood about five feet seven inches, and 
was certainly disposed to embonpoint, 
though this was repressed by studious 
habits, which have always a tendency 
to attenuate the frame; his face was 
full and ruddy—more so than philoso- 
pher beseems; his whiskers black and 
copious, and the hair of his head of the 
same complexion: in his dress he was 
rather peculiar, though not from any 
spirit of affectation, and generally wore 
a brown surtout and a cap of that 
sort which the French denominate a 
casquette. In this respect he resem- 
bled the late Mr. Corder, executed for 
the murder of Maria Martin—only with 
this difference, that the latter wore 
the front of his cap a good deal over 
his face, and cocked upon the head, 
while Mr, Burke allowed his counte- 
nance to be fully exposed, by having 
the cap placed so as to come down 
well upon the back of the head. These 
particulars may seem trifling, but in 
reality they are not so, as from them 
can be deduced some of the nicest 
differences of human character. 

Of Mrs. Burke, truth demands it to 
be told that nature was not bountiful 
to her in external form. Her counte- 
nance was harsh, meagre, stern, and 
forbidding, and her person not more 
pleasing to the eye of taste. The 
bounties of nature were lavished upon 
her understanding ; and, when this is 
the case, it matters little with what share 
of physical beauty she was gifted. 
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Of Mrs. Hare’s personal aspect we 
can speak more favourably: she was 
comely in look, with a clear skin, good 
eyes, abundance of glossy red hair, 
and an expression of much benevo- 
lence, mingled with no small share of 
intellect. She was altogether a good- 
looking, and even pretty, woman, and 
added lustre, by her charms as well as 
genius, to the cause to which she de- 
voted her energies. 

Sinee the death of Mr. Burke, there 
is a chasm in the annals of the science, 
which we have been unable to fill up. 
It cannot be doubted that the example 
of the four friends must have been 
followed to a considerable extent by 
others, who had, or fancied they had, 
the same desire to advance science ; — 
but whatever triumphs may have been 
achieved in this way, can only be left 
to conjecture. Such, at least, was the 
state of things till the recent appear- 
ance before the public of Messrs. 
Bishop and Williams. These gentle- 
men possessed many qualities in com- 
mon with the founder of the system. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
they more nearly resembled Mr. Burke 
than his great master, both in the cha- 
racter of their genius and in the state 
of their personal feelings. It is not to 
be inferred from this they equalled 
even him, for in some points their 
inferiority is palpably manifest. In 
classing these individuals together, Mr. 
Hare may be looked upon as the Gall 
of his system, Mr. Burke as the Spurz- 
heim, and Messrs. Bishop and Wil- 
liams as the Combe and the Elliotson ; 
that is to say, they held the same 
respective stations in eminence as these 
phrenologists do to each other. The 
inferiority of the two London profes- 
sors over their Irish prototypes is ma- 
nifest in nothing more strongly than in 
the speedy detection of their plans — 
they only succeeding in sending three 
shots to the dissecting-room undisco- 
vered; in attempting to pass the 
fourth —a poor Italian boy, named 
Carlo Ferrari—they were detected. 
Now, Messrs. Hare and Burke were 
ascertained to have performed the pro- 
cess fifteen times (according to some, 
fifily) without detection—a decided 
proof of superior discretion and skill. 
Indeed, the genius possessed by Messrs. 
Bishop and Williams, though in many 
respects praiseworthy, was ill-directed, 
and by much too ambitious in propor- 
tion to its powers. In proof of this, 
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they were not contented with treading 
faithfully in the footsteps of their mas- 
ters, but must needs try to improve 
upon their process. Now, this pretend- 
ed improvement consisted in holding 
the victim of science by the heels into 
a well till he was disposed of. Nothing 
could be worse judged ; and it strikes 
us that in so doing they were influenced 
by no small portion of self-conceit, as 
well as a vain wish to rival the renown 
of their masters. It is idle to imagine 
that change necessarily involves im- 
provement, and more idle still is the 
hope to render more perfect that which 
is perfect in itself. True it is that 
Newton improved the telescope of Ga- 
lileo, and Watt the steam-engine ; but 
is it not equally true that when the 
Romans tried to ameliorate the chaste 
simplicity of the Greek architecture 
by the institution of the Tuscan, they 
most signally failed? The Compo- 
site is no improvement on the rich 
and elegant Corinthian; nor have mo- 
dern times been able to snatch the lau- 
rel from Apelles, or to produce such 
statues as those of Phidias and Prax- 
iteles. In like manner the compara- 
tive weakness of Messrs. Burke and 
Williams was made manifest when 
brought into contrast with the peculiar 
energy of their great teachers. 

It is the more necessary to remark 
these circumstances, for an attempt 
has recently been made to elevate Mr. 
Bishop to a height to which he is not 
at all entitled, and to strip its honours 
from the head of Mr. Burke. We have 
already remarked how unjustly the 
public press acted when it defrauded 
Mr. Hare of the renown of giving his 
name to the operation of which he was 
the founder, and conferred it on his 
friend. This was bad, but still it might 
have been passed over when we con- 
sider the actual merits of the individual 
upon whom it was conferred. What, 
however, are we to think of the same 
— when it made an effort to give 
Mr. Bishop’s name to the system, and 
to baptise it Bishoping instead of Burk- 
ing. Yes, the attempt has been made, 
and made, too, by publications with 
which on other points we have the 
pleasure of agreeing, and for whose 
talents and industry we entertain the 
highest respect. The attempt to rob 
Galvani of his honour was not more 
unjust, was not more base. True, this 
change has been proposed, not from 
any apparent insensibility to the tran- 
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scendent merits of Mr. Burke, or any 
overweening admiration of Mr. Bishop’s 
merits, but appears to proceed from the 
fact of the bishops having been acces- 
sory to Burking the reform bill in the 
House of Lords. Yet what a picture 
of inequitable conduct does this exhi- 
bit, when, for the purpose of levelling 
a dead thrust (for so the ignorant por- 
tion of the world will deem it) at the 
bishops, the greatest injustice is at- 
tempted to be practised on the reputa- 
tion of one of the most ardent friends 
of science the world ever saw! 

The inferiority of Messrs. Bishop and 
Williams, therefore, was manifest ; but 
with every drawback, these two pro- 
fessors were creditable to the English 
name, and conferred no small honour 
on London. Like Mr. Burke, they 
died in the cause of science, and went 
to the scaffold rejoicing that anatomy 
would in some slight degree be bene- 
fited by their own shots; while, at the 
same time, they experienced the regret 
of generous minds that they were pre- 
vented by the perverse cruelty of the 
law from carrying into effect their 
meditated plans for its improvement. 
As for May, who was accused along 
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with them, and condemned (but after- 
wards respited), he was a poor creature, 
and quite unworthy of perishing with 
them in their glorious cause. He had 
no grasp of mind, and was so destitute 
of that courage necessary for the sys- 
tem, that he fainted when he got his 
respite. Messrs. Bishop and Williams, 
in fact, were ashamed of him: they 
saw that science would be disgraced 
by his execution, and shewed with 
success that he had not the honour to 
be associated with them in any of their 
enterprises. In consequence of these 
representations, the poor creature’s life 
was saved, and they alone had the ho- 
nour of dying in the good cause. 

It is not necessary to pursue this 
subject farther. We believe that there 
are still a few minor lights carrying on 
the practice in a small way, but none 
worthy of being named with the two 
last-mentioned professors, and still less 
with Messrs. Hare and Burke. All we 
can say is, Go on and prosper. The 
time must come when prejudice will 
pass away from the earth, and when 
those whose lights are now hid under 
a bushel will appear exposed in broad 
day to the eye of an admiring world. 


A Mopern PytTHAGorReEan. 


*.* Tn the above excellent quiz, our friend the Modern Pythagorean seems 
to have been inspired with the same ludicrous desire to practise on the gullibility 
of the reader which influenced Dean Swift in his proposal for eating children, and 
Mr. De Quincey when he penned his erudite lecture in praise of murder con- 
ducted on scientific principles. —See the twenty-first vol. of Blackwood. In point 
of seriousness, the reader (unless a member of the long-eared fraternity, which we 
hope he is not) will perceive that the Dean, the Opium-Eater, and our Contributor, 


are very much upon a par. 


Indeed, such is the solemn gravity in which the 


Pythagorean has veiled the rich humour running through his jeu d’esprit, that 
we should not be surprised if a few of our long-eared friends (always supposing 
Recina to have a few, as well as her neighbours) should believe him to be in 
serious earnest, when, in reality, he is practising upon them an excellent joke. 
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SOLITUDE. 


Ar such a time as this the mind throws off 
Its innate helplessness, and soars above 
All earthly bonds; and now the world’s dull scoff 
Is felt not in that ocean of deep love 
The human heart ; in whose full ebb and flow 
All idle griefs and troubles quickly go. 
But there’s a passionate longing in the breast 
For something which we know not off,— so deep, 
So full of that which cannot be exprest,— 
It makes the very flesh to stir and creep 
With apprehension of some unseen power ; 
Then glimpses of those things no tongue hath guessed 
Fall on the heart like a soft summer shower 


Or on the thirsty sod the drooping flower. 
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ABOLITION OF THE PEERAGE. 


Tue principle—if principle it may be 
called — which actuates the leading 
statesmen of France and England at 
the present extraordinary crisis, is 
avowedly that which regulates the con- 
duct of the highwayman or house- 
breaker. “ To rob a man of his purse 
on Hounslow Heath, I know is a crime 
severely condemned by the laws of 
God, and punishable by death, accord- 
ing to the laws of England,” says 
Captain Grey, a noted gentleman of 
the road; “but I am forced,” says he, 
“to rob by my necessities. I am 
driven to these acts of guilt by my 
exigencies, or by my mistress. I am 
poor, and yet I must live; money I 
must have, and it happens that the 
Hounslow bank is the only one upon 
which I can draw, and where my 
check or my pistol is sure of being 
honoured.” 

“To abolish the hereditary peerage 
of France is an unwise and an unjust 
measure,” exclaims Casimir Perrier, 
the prime minister of Louis Philippe ; 
‘* but the people demand the sacrifice, 
the mob yearn for their degradation, 
the bourgeois hate the aristocracy, and, 
as an honest and conscientious minis- 
ter, I must yield to public opinion, and 
sanction every act of robbery or spolia- 
tion which they demand, but which in 
my own heart I deprecate.” 

These are the principles of the day 
—these are the maxims which guide 
the ascendant arbiters of the two first 
nations in Europe. To rob a peer of 
his coronet and his jewels is an act of 
monstrous injustice, equally reprehen- 
sible as the stealing a poor man’s pig, 
or seducing his daughter; but the 
“‘ people” cheer the robber on in his 
acts of spoliation, and public opinion, 
detestable though it be, and repugnant 
to all our ideas of right and justice, 
sanctifies the deed, hallows the crime, 
and merges every rule of law and pro- 
perty in some assumed and revolting 
doctrine of expediency. 

When Charles I. signed the death- 
warrant of Strafford, he did so contrary 
to his own inclination, and in con- 
formity to the wishes of the Commons 
of England and of public opinion. In 
that unfortunate catastrophe he sacri- 
ficed conviction, and a sense of justice, 
to expediency; he dipped his fingers 
in blood, to gratify his faithful ad- 


visers ; he outraged the laws of heaven 
and earth, in order to conciliate an un- 
principled and sanguinary faction: but 
the same men to whose doctrines he 
assented, to whose dictum he bowed, 
to whose levelling innovations he too 
readily subscribed, led their royal 
master to the block, and triumphed in 
the expiation of their own follies and 
crimes by virtue of the martyrdom at 
Whitehall. 

Far be it from our intention to de- 
duce, or even imagine, any similar 
results from the policy of kings or 
ministers in the present times. But 
history is a sacred record; and we 
cannot too frequently place its lessons 
before us, if we have any wish to es- 
chew the errors and crimes which are 
incident to human nature. 

What is it that impels a man to risk 
his life upon the ocean, or amid the 
swamps of pestilential climates, in the 
service of his country, but the strong 
and natural desire to realise a fortune, 
and obtain an honourable fame? The 
patriotism which does not aspire to 
these rewards is the patriotism of an 
idiot. It is for wealth and distinction, 
probably only for a competency in 
the first instance, that makes the wea- 
ver toil sixteen hours a-day, and the 
poor barrister, who hopes to be chan- 
cellor, carry an empty bag, for twenty 


years, to the back seats ofa court of 


law. He who has acquired wealth in 
an honourable way, either by his in- 
dustry or inventions at home, or by 
his sword in the wars, naturally seeks 
other rewards, equally dear to his am- 
bition. We shall suppose him to have 
earned the gratitude of his country 
and the favours of his sovereign. He 
is elevated to the peerage; why? be- 
cause his merits entitle him to a higher 
station in society than that in which 
he had formerly stood. But next to 
himself are his children. How mean 
would be that ambition which could 
have no anxieties about them — no 
wish to transmit to them the honours 
he had fairly won—no desire to place 
them in the same high position in 
society to which he had raised himself, 
and which they alone, perhaps, are 
capable of enjoying! It is contempt- 
ible selfishness, based upon the vilest 
of all human incentives, that would 
restrict a father to a life-interest only 
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in the honours he had acquired, and 
deny him the right, and the truly noble 
gratification, of transmitting to his le- 
gitimate posterity the titles which his 
sovereign had conferred upon him, 
Such titles, so restricted, would not 
be worth accepting from the best 
prince in Europe; they would be 
barren honours, inspiring no sense of 
gratitude, exciting no feeling of pride, 
worn reluctantly by a sick man at the 
close of a long life, to be taken from 
his family at his death, and buried 
with him in his coffin. Such rewards 
for services would be a mere mockery 
—such empty titles would confer no 
nobility. The law might as well re- 
strict him from devising his property, 
as restrict him from transmitting his 
honours to his family. All the pride 
of noble birth, illustrious rank, and 
ancient descent, would be annihilated 
by such a law; and the aristocracy of 
the country would become an aristo- 
cracy of pawnbrokers, he being con- 
sidered of the first grade who had the 
largest balance at his bankers, or the 
greatest number of tea-spoons and 
caudle-cups in his shop-window. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, 
however, seem to view the matter in a 
very different light. They are willing 
that the crown should be hereditary, 
but the coronet only elective. The 
Duke of Orleans is to retain the pri- 
vileges of his birth, while these are to 
be withheld from the sons of all the 
other peers of France. The honours 
which the people have conferred on 
their citizen king are to remain here- 
ditary and in perpetuity in his family, 
while those belonging to his noblesse 
are to die with them. But this is not 
all. The peers of France are to be 
elected by lis majesty’s ministers. For 
instance, M. Casimir Perrier, a banker 
of Paris, while he remains prime mi- 
nister, and provided the present bill 
pass into a law, is to have the nomi- 
nation of those life-rent peers who 
shall constitute the second estate in 
the realm. What will be the result? 
Why, just this, that the minister 
pro tem. shall have the power of elect- 
ing his own creatures— excluding from 
the upper house every man opposed to 
his measures—packing the Chamber 
of Peers with so many puppets, whose 
sole business will be to record the 
edicts of the Chamber of Deputies— 
of miserable, servile, truckling, obe- 
dient, and dependent puppets, sent 
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into that house with the brand of the 
slave imprinted on their foreheads, to 
be at the beck and nod of M. Casimir 
Perrier. Call this a peerage, indeed ! 
Call these men—these princes and 
counts of a French comedy, who must 
speak by the book, and do what is set 
down for them —call these men peers, 
or independent legislators, indeed ! 
The thing is disgusting—it is an insult 
to common sense, and shews to what 
a degree of debasement and absurd 
folly the mania of revolution will carry 
its dupes. 

But there are secret motives, many 
impelling reasons, which are not visible 
on the surface; and we think we have 
a key to this extraordinary enigma of a 
hereditary monarchy and a ministerial 
peerage. 

Death has not yet weeded unhappy 
France of all the abettors of the first 
revolution. ‘The fire has not yet con- 
sumed all the tares. A leaven of the 
old Jacobins still remains—active, 
restless, and intriguing, as at first— 
cherishing in their imbecile dotage 
their early hatred of monarchy and 
monarchical institutions, sighing for 
their pure and imaginary republic, 
and stirring heaven and earth to effect 
that by wile and stratagem, by fraud 
and hypocritical professions, which 
they formerly effected by more direct 
means,— by open treason and whole- 
sale assassination. 

A remnant of these heartless and un- 
9s sa men, we say, still remains. 

‘hey have found a king formed accord- 
ing to their own wishes, and ready to 
promote their most secret designs. His 
claim to their patronage and favour he 
inherited from his father. Subtle and 
avaricious, mean and unprincipled, 
affectedly plebeian in his manners 
and temporising in his policy, he is 
prepared to yield to the circumstances 
of the times, and succumb to those 
who alike despise him, his house, the 
bauble which he calls his crown, and 
the right by which he wears it. These 
Jacobins are therefore playing their 
old game, but playing it more warily. 
To have leaped from monarchism to 
republicanism at one spring would 
have been impolitic and dangerous. 
This would at once have raised the 
old battle cry in all the kingdoms of 
Europe. The spirit of the old Duke 
of Brunswick would have been seen 
by night wielding his trenchant blade 
in the plains of Germany. The infant 
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republic, with none but poor, worn- 
out, pantaloon statesmen, the spectres 
of 1793, and with no second Napoleon, 
with the soul and energy of the first, 
to protect it, would have been crushed 
at the outset, and its Parisian coterie 
of drivellers either hanged or sent to 
the galleys. They felt their helpless- 
ness, and foresaw their peril. They 
adopted a safer course, and compro- 
mised their principles, by accepting a 
charter which they scorned, and a 
constitutional monarchy which was the 
subject of their bitterest jests,—con- 
soling themselves with the impotence 
they had enshrined in royalty, the 
feebleness of the man of their choice, 
the hope of recognition, which would 
allay for a season foreign resentment, 
and leave them sufficient breathing 
time to mature their plans, and conso- 
lidate their resources. In a republic— 
the old, beautiful, and bloodless republic 
of France —they intended to merge at 
length. They never for one moment 
lost sight of this desirable consumma- 
tion. They threw the robes of royalty 
over the person of their citizen sove- 
reign merely as a disguise. They made 
Louis Philippe their Trojan horse, 
They placed him on a_ temporary 
throne, erected for the purpose, as the 
stage of a mountebank is erected at a 
village fair, solely to delude the asto- 
nished diplomatists, and much more 
astonished kings of Europe. They put 
a sceptre in his hand, which it was 
stipulated he should wield precisely as 
they directed. The crown which they 
placed on his head it was agreed should 
remain there only during their will and 
pleasure, and not one moment longer ; 
and the complacent king, as agreed 
upon, promised to lay it at their 
sovereign feet whenever they should 
call upon him-to do so. And they 
gained their object. England, under 
the tottering administration of the 
Duke of Wellington, was the first to 
recognise this straw-made and scare- 
crow king. The then English ministers 
gave the mob of Paris credit for their 
moderation, their abstemiousness in 
the hour of victory, their good sense 
in adhering to the charter, and their 
election of a king whose popularity 
clothed him with all the influence of 
efficient restraint, and whose principles 
were a guarantee to Europe of peace 
and repose. 

No one wiil deny that France, pre- 
viously to the issue of the ordinances 
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and the three days, had been governed 
according to the charter. She had a 
House of Peers consisting of the no- 
blesse of France, of old hereditary 
peers, and those created by Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X.,—she had her 
Chamber of Deputies elected accord- 
ing to law and the provisions of the 
charter. But when Louis Philippe was 
placed on his mock throne, let us see 
how the Chamber of Deputies, one 
estate of the realm only, acted. Did 
they pay any respect to the charter? 
No. They at once annulled the peer- 
ages created by Charles X. They by 
an arbitrary vote expelled from the 
upper house all the peers created by 
this unfortunate and ill-advised prince, 
exercising an authority which the law 
did not give them, usurping a power 
which was unconstitutional, and mak- 
ing themselves judges and jurors in a 
case which they had no more right to 
adjudicate upon than the Commons of 
England have with regard to the crea- 
tions of George IV. 

Where then goes their moderation, 
their prudence, or their sense of jus- 
tice? The moment the reins were 
placed in their hands their conduct 
evinced all the caprice and absolutism 
ofa conclave oftyrants. They trampled 
the charter under foot; they scuttled 
and swamped the upper house, as in- 
dependent a branch of the legislature, 
in law, as themselves; they at the 
same time reformed their own house, 
it is true, by extending the franchise, 
and admitting an augmented number 
of commoners; but they did this to 
favour and promote the objects of revo- 
lution, for the new members returned 
were almost exclusively of that class 
which belongs to the movement party, 
the fiercest jacobins of France, the re- 
publicans par excellence, who are ready 
to place their shoulders to the wheel, 
and hurry on those ultra-revolutionary 
measures which the citizen king, al- 
though armed with his umbrella, is 
totally unable to resist. 

Do we stop here to inquire, whether 
Louis Philippe holds his place in public 
opinion which it was asserted he did 
when his faithful citizens of Paris, who 
disdain being termed his “ subjects,” 
called him to the throne? It is a re- 
pulsive task — it is a painful recital — 
it is a humiliating detail; but we 
should flinch from our duty if we 
passed it over in silence. We shall 
come to more important considerations 
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anon; but here it is proper to speak of 
the situation, unpleasant though it be, 
in which the patriotic king is placed 
by his faithful deputies. M. Lafitte, 
who was his minister when he as- 
cended the throne, when “ young 
France,” glorying in its triumph of 
paving-stones over holster-pistols, pro- 
claimed him to be the best of kings, 
and the idol ofa regenerated people, 
obtained for him, by acclamation, a 
civil list of 18,000,000 francs. It served 
the purposes of the revolutionary party 
to appear liberal to excess, and in 
heart and soul devoted to the interests 
of the best of constitutional sovereigns. 
A year and a day have scarcely elapsed 
hefore these liberal patriots have en- 
tirely changed their views. Instead of 
18,000,000, these gentlemen now only 
grant him 12,000,000. M. Casimir 
Perrier’s proposition of 14,000,000 
was rejected in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by a large majority, considering 
the materials of which that chamber is 
composed. To the minister’s urgent 
entreaties they replied by a vote of 
dissent. They evinced some sagacity, 
though not much loyalty in this. To 
a king who can walk the streets, with 
his umbrella in hand, bowing to every 
fiacre driver and costermonger who 
condescends to salute him, 12,000,000 
francs a-year are as much as 18,000,000 
to one who disdains to set his foot on 
the filthy pavement of his capital city. 
They have accordingly, from the purest 
principles of patriotism, and an un- 
feigned regard for his comforts, docked 
him of one-third of his income. They 
have, moreover, for the same reasons, 
deprived him of some of his royal do- 
mains, taking from him two or three 
of the best grazing parks in the vicinity 
of St. Cloud, stripping him of all su- 
perfluous land, and although giving him 
the opportunity of a day’s hunting in 
certain places, shutting him, in reality, 
as much up in the Palais Royal as 
we should do were we to confine 
William IV. in the Marshalsea or the 
Tower of London. But we must not 
mince matters. Louis Philippe is at 
this moment as unpopular in France 
as ever Charles X. was. When the 
last-named king abolished the censor- 
ship, on his accession to the throne, 
he was what is termed “ popular,” in 
the highest degree. Louis Philippe 
never was, and never will be so popu- 
lar. The old jacobin feeling which 
had subsided, or, at least, had Jost its 
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hopes and its energy, when Charles X 
came to the throne, has been revived, 
and its caustic sneers, and bitter ridi- 
cule, and revigorated passions, are all 
directed against the reigning and hi- 
therto considered popular monarch. 
The Carlists of France naturally hate 
him; the Bonapartists hate him still 
more ; the Republicans, as they have 
all along considered him as their tool, 
take every opportunity to spurt their 
verjuice in his face, and proclaim that 
they not only hate but despise him. 
Give him the benefit of all that is said 
and done in his favour—all that an 
ostentatious display can gain from the 
mob—all that obsequious familiarity 
can wring from the vulgar—all that 
pretence can extort from the weak, or 
favours conferred can purchase from 
the needy and the servile, —he is never- 
theless most unpopular ; and it would 
not surprise us, if, before many days, 
we saw him resign the crown which 
“young France” placed upon his 
head, and, disgusted with exhibitions 
which only lead to sorrow of heart, 
retire into that privacy which under 
certain circumstances is considered 
the “ post of honour.” 

But humiliating as these admissions 
are, seeing how far they detract from 
the confidence which certain persons 
repose on public opinion, and the sen- 
timents of the middle and “ intelligent 
classes of society,” we have more to 
tell, and still more recent occurrences 
to consider, which, when viewed dis- 
passionately, place the last revolution 
of France, and the object of its abet- 
tors, in a truer though more repulsive 
light. We allude to the ministerial 
measure, sanctioned, of course, by 
Louis Philippe, of abolishing the he- 
reditary peerage of France, and substi- 
tuting in its stead a peerage to be 
elected by the sovereign nominally, 
but by the minister and the Chamber 
of Deputies in reality. The project 
for the suppression of the peerage 
having been submitted to the consider- 
ation of a committee of the Upper 
Chamber, called a general commission, 
consisting of fourteen members, they 
were divided in opinion, seven being 
in favour of the project and seven 
opposed to it. The report which they 
presented to the Chamber under these 
peculiar circumstances, was drawn up 
by the Duke de Cazes, and is supposed 
to contain all the arguments for and 
against the measure. We beg leave 
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to submit a specimen of these to our 
readers. The first is in favour of an 
hereditary peerage : 


“That the hérédité gives greater force 
and independence to the peerage, no one 
thinks of contesting; that it is in this 
respect a powerful guarantee for the 
country, reason affirms and facts prove ; 
that the destruction of this guarantee 
will be of no advantage to liberty or to 
the crown itself, but which the one, 
however, will gain in power what the 
other loses in stability, your commis- 
sion are unanimously of opinion, and we 
are too certain that this conviction is 
yours also, to consider any exertion 
necessary to induce you to partake of it 
with us. We deem it especially our 
duty to submit to you the principles 
and the facts which have led us to this 
conclusion, before we pass to the exami- 
nation of the circumstances, the applica- 
tion of which alone has divided our opi- 
nions. Enlightened by so many vicissi- 
tudes and different chances, the country 
at the present day understands its in- 
terests. 

“« What it wishes, and what you are 
asking for, is the consolidation of the 
constitutional government. We have 
already told you that this government 
could be stable only in proportion as the 
three powers which compose it preserve 
in their character the necessary strength 
and independence. The royal power 
derives strength from its perpetuity, 
from the sanction of the law, the action 
of the administration, and the command 
of the army. The popular power has 
for it the opinion which it creates and 
renews, the voting of taxes, the im- 
peachment of ministers, and that con- 
stant interference with the acts of a 
ministry, more powerful even than accu- 
sation. In presence of all these means 
of action, what will be the means of 
resistance possessed by the Chamber of 
Peers, frequently required to contend 
against the other two powers, whether 
it places itself as mediator between 
them, or whether it contends with them 
both — called upon, also, by its position 
and its nature, to resist public opinion 
by opposing itself to its passions and its 
prejudices? Its perpetuity was its force 
—by that its independence was insured. 
Opinion does not separate power from 
duration ; the idea of ability and expe- 
rience is justly connected, in all minds, 
with that which is hereditary. The loss 
of the hérédité would deprive the peerage 
of this conservative instinct, this spirit of 
conduct, which is perpetuated in such 
bodies, is transmitted from age to age as a 
family tradition, and renders their expe- 
rience, their prineiples, and their politics, 
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as hereditary as the titles of the members 
which compose them. It was perpetuity 
which constituted the wisdom and the 
strength of the Roman senate, as well as 
the greatness of Rome herself — which 
raised our parliaments to the rank of 
political bodies, and insured their inde- 
pendence by giving to them that admi- 
rable character and manner which pro- 
cured them the respect of nations. Pro- 
perty is the basis and foundation of 
societies. Without transmission there 
is no property; therefore the hérédité is 
itself the basis of society as well as of 
families. It is said the hérédité is a 
privilege! No doubt; but a constitu- 
tive privilege of societies —a privilege 
like that of property, like all the con. 
ventions which have substituted right 
for force. It is the privilege of the son 
over the stranger, of the will which sur- 
vives over the matter which is extinct; 
it is the first, the true condition, the 
corner-stone of social order. But, say 
they, if the hereditaryship of property is 
a privilege, it is the privilege of all — 
whilst the hérédité of the peerage, on 
the contrary, is a personal prerogative : 
on this account it is offensive to the 
masses desirous of equality, enemies of 
aristocratical distinctions. We shall 
now proceed to establish the principles 
and the facts. Privileges are favours 
granted, not for the common advantage, 
but the advantage of individuals. Rea- 
son, the principles of our government, 
and public manners, equally reject them. 
In every well-organised society rights 
are the only means of accomplishing 
duties, and that is true even of the 
rights of the prince. Rights conceded 
for the advantage of all are not privi- 
leges, but institutions. The peerage is 
no more a privilege for the peers than 
the deputation for the deputies, or than 
even the crown for the king. Utility is 
the supreme rule—it is the common 
right —it is the law of the law. If the 
hérédité be useful, it is no longer a pri- 
vilege ; besides, why call by this name 
a right to which all the social supe- 
riorities may pretend —a right open to 
all classes of society? At Rome, so 
long as the patricians were the only 
candidates for the consulships, this office 
was in reality a privilege ; but this pri- 
vilege was annulled the moment when 
every Roman might aspire to this ho- 
nour ; and no one can pretend to dis- 
cover any thing so hostile to equality, 
in a power open to every ambition and 
every capacity.” 


In what follows will be found the 
reasons assigned for the abolition of 
the hérédité : — 


‘Ts it not natural that, when laws 
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have been insufficient for their own de- 
fence, the people who have fought and 
conquered for them, thinking to find in 
the bad organisation of the conservative 
bodies of these laws the cause of their 
weakness, should seek, in the changes of 
this organisation, a guarantee against 
violations the renewal of which they 
wish to prevent? It may no doubt 
happen, that in the pre-occupation of a 
recent and strong impression, persons 
may be led astray, and think they shall 
find the security they seek even in the 
destruction of the guarantee which might 
most contribute to maintain it. It is 
thus that, at the last and solemn trial of 
elections, made in the presence of the 
grand question upon which you are 
called to pronounce, that opinion was 
strongly opposed, in the greatest part of 
France, to an hereditary peerage. With 
whatever feelings the movements of the 
mind are judged, its symptoms cannot 
be denied or its principle misunderstood. 
The ministry and the other chamber have 
drawn thence the conviction of an imperious 
necessity, which they have obeyed. An im- 
posing majority has adopted the sup- 
pression of an hereditary peerage—a 
suppression which the ministry had only 
proposed as a painful necessity, called 
forth by the public wish, and which im- 
posed upon it the sacrifice of its personal 
conviction, however deep it might be. 
Yours, gentlemen, should it even be still 
deeper, would undoubtedly not hesitate 
to sacrifice it; and your committee would 
have been unanimous in the conviction 
of this duty, if you had in the same de. 
gree the consciousness of its necessity, 
if you were fully satisfied that this sa- 
crifice was demanded by the maintenance 
of social order and the happiness of the 
country. But the whole committee has 
not been unanimous upon this point: 
seven of its members have thought that 
wisdom commanded them, for the tran- 
quillity of the country, to relinquish 
their opinion and to adopt the royal 
propositions ; seven others have thought, 
on the contrary, that no consideration 
ought to determine you to give up a vital 
principle, the destruction of which would 
be the annihilation of the peerage itself. 
Your wisdom will decide. In order that 
you may do it with more facility, we 
deem it our duty to expose to you rapid- 
ly the facts and principles which have 
influenced the two opinions that have 
divided us. An hereditary peerage, said 
those of us who thought it their duty to 
reject this provision of the law —an he- 
reditary peerage is an essential requisite ; 
it can alone replace the action of the 
elective principle from whence the 
Chamber of Deputies derives its origin. 
If an hereditary peerage is to disappear, 
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you might as well suppress-the peerage, 
and not preserve a second chamber, 
mutilated and deprived of the principle 
which renews and vivifies it. It is vain 
for us to consult the wish of public opi- 
nion—the action of circumstances. No- 
thing proves this opinion to be general 
and serious — nothing proves these cir- 
cumstances to be really insurmountable ; 
every day may disclose, under the influ- 
ence of the press, an artificial erroneous 
opinion, demanding the sacrifice of an 
institution. Far from giving way to the 
first shock of this opinion, it is precisely 
in order to resist such influences, and to 
prevent these transitory attacks, that the 
peerage has been constitutionally esta- 
blished upon a durable basis. It should 
not therefore be sacrificed to the errors 
against which it is instituted. 

‘** Public opinion demands the suppres- 
sion of an hereditary peerage as a liberal 
guarantee. In 1814, it was reserved by 
the crown as a means of influence and 
power. The charter, the first homolo- 
gation of the new public right called for 
by France, left to the king the right of 
creating peers for life or hereditary ; and 
this unequal division, which was sup- 
posed to have been dictated by motives 
little creditable, perhaps, to the princi- 
pal illustrations of new France, led, as 
we have already stated, public opinion 
to a better conception of the advantages 
of an hereditary peerage. Cannot the 
same attempt be renewed now, in a uni- 
form manner, and under different inspi- 
ration, without putting the state into 
danger? If the ruin of the constitution 
was attached to this measure, no doubt 
the Chamber of Peers should inflexibly 
resist ; and scorning the apparent objec- 
tion of being actuated by interested 
motives, it should venture all for the 
defence of social order, as it did, on a 
recent occasion, to insure the independ- 
ence of justice. This is not the case, 
and the duty is not the same. This 
time the question is not a question of 
judiciary conscience and personal dan- 
ger, but a government and political ques- 
tion. We have to consider how, under the 
influence of the late events, in the present 
disposition of public opinion, the Chamber 
of Peers can in the best way fulfil its 
mission of maintuining order, serving the 
throne and the public liberties within the 
limits of the law. The relinquishment of 
a right may, in a given circumstance, be 
the means of force against anarchical pre- 
tensions. On nearly every social ques- 
tion, the immense majority in France is 
moderate, and friendly to order. The 
question is not to give to this majority 
any occasion to complain, or let it join 
grievances with those violent opinions 
from which it generally keeps aloof, were 
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it even necessary, in order to obtain this 
end, to give way to some susceptible 
minds—to modify certain guarantees un- 
til they are better understvod and regret- 
ted. Without admitting the lawfulness 
of the imperative mandates, and taking 
them only for symptoms of the domi- 
neering spirit, must we not acknowledge 
that the electoral opinion reproduced by 
the votes of the other Chamber was to 
a great majority contrary to the mainte- 
nance of an hereditary peerage, and that 
an immediate trial attempted upon this 
opinion would excite it still more? The 
peers, in uniting against the imposing 
majority of the other Chamber, will un- 
doubtedly make a painful sacrifice ; but 
can they hesitate, if at this price they 
insure the actual harmony of the powers, 
in saving them from a struggle which 
would weaken them more than a conces- 
sion itself? Permanent members of an 
assembly, the ascendency of which it is 
the interest of the crown to strengthen 
by choices worthy of them, they will 
have on their side the popularity of a 
noble disinterestedness, the ulterior in- 
fluence of public discussion, and that 
authority of principles and experience 
which is necessarily attached to the im- 
movability of a political body. With 
the suppression of an hereditary peerage 
the legislative vote of the Chamber of 
Peers will not be less powerful to mo- 
dify, suspend, or reject every resolution 
which might be contrary to the interests 
of the state. Secure from the reproach 
of personal interest, having satisfied the 
exaggeration of anti-aristoeratical suspi- 
cion, the Chamber of Peers will possess 
more moral strength to repel new pre- 
tensions. It will no longer be accused 
of seeking and defending its own privi- 
leges in all social questions. It will be 
acknowledged that it has no other inte- 
rest and aim, in its efforts, than the 
maintenance of the constitutional throne, 
public liberties, private property, and 
the common right of civilised men, 
which is at present threatened by a 
spirit ofanarchy. Thus, the Chamber of 
Peers, a necessary part of the state, 
would preserve its conservative mis- 
sion; it would be more closely connected 
with the throne ; and it is a public gua- 
rantee after a change of dynasty. It 
would have nothing offensive to the 
spirit of equality, so prevailing in these 
times ; and it is also a happy condition 
for a power charged by its nature to 
check and to maintain. In this new 
situation the Chamber would perhaps 
gain political credit with the people and 
affinity with the public mind, that it 
would have lost by the relinquishment 
of a contested privilege. But will not 
this relinquishment be the beginning of 
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a greater sacrifice? Will not the Cham- 
ber of Peers, stripped of its hereditary 
right, be hereafter attacked in its existence? 
We have shared this fear, assured as we 
are by the good sense of the public which 
has sprung up in France, and learned so 
much for the last forty years. It is not, 
undoubtedly, aliens against preju- 
dices and against being attacked ; but it 
is invariably fixed upon certain political 
maxims, which have been unfortunately 
too long misunderstood. The existence 
of a second legislative irremovable Cham- 
ber—the necessity that it should be 
independent of the popular vote — and 
that, faithful to the best interests of the 
nation, it should not comply with the 
capricious opinions of the times : — such 
are the government maxims which hence- 
forward enter into the domain of public 
reason. Some minds may still, and will 
always, attack them; but all shades of 
enlightened opinions combine in defend- 
ing them, and they have the sanction of 
principle and of experience. Thus, with 
the strengthening of order and public 
liberty, the legal rights of the Chamber 
of Peers, seconded by its services, far 
from ever being in danger, will expect 
every thing from the progress of public 
opinion, which cannot always misunder- 
stand the advantages of the salutary 
principle now rejected, and not keep an 
account of the hoy which will be im- 
posed on your patriotism. 

“Such are, gentlemen, the principal 
considerations which have determined 
one half of your commission to give their 
suffrages to the royal project.” 


The whole of the reasons contained 
in this excellent piece of circumlocu- 
tion may be expressed in one of its 
sentences: “ Public opinion demands 
the suppression of an hereditary peer- 
age, as a liberal guarantee.” 

Just so: the commons are resolved 
that their wi// shall be the law of 
France ; that a peer of France, instead 
of being an independent legislator, 
shall be merely an instrument in the 
hands of the deputies, to be bent, and 
twisted, and used for any purposes to 
which the minister may think proper 
to apply it. And this new order of 
peers is to be substituted for the pre- 
sent, not from any conviction on the 
mind of M. Casimir Perrier that such 
a change is desirable, or defensible on 
the score of principle, or as having a 
tendency to render the peers them- 
selves more useful and independent as 
members of parliament, but because 
“ public opinion,” which is more 
variable than the wind, demands the 
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change at this particular crisis. Nay, 
more: the promoters of the measure 
do not conceal their fears that the 
change will entirely destroy the con- 
servative influence of the peerage, and 
render the democratic interests supreme 
and irresistible. The usages of every 
well-governed country in Europe, they 
admit, are against the measure. It is, 
by their own confession, a wild specu- 
lation, justified by no necessity but 
“ public opinion.” 

What, then, are we to think of men 
who, in the face of the world, lend 
themselves to carry a measure which 
in their hearts they condemn, and 
which they frankly avow is calculated 
to produce great evils? What is 
their paltry excuse? Why, that of 
Sir Robert Peel, when he apostatised 
on the Catholic Bill, and gave his 
assistance in carrying a measure repug- 
nant to the principles he had professed 
through life, and which he still con- 
tinued to profess, adding insult to 
injury, at the very moment he was 
openly acting as their fiercest enemy. 
In the case of Sir Robert Peel, the 
allegation that state necessity and 
“ public opinion” impelled him to 
act contrary to his principles, was not 
true. Public opinion was opposed to 
the Catholic claims; and who knows 
whether, in the case of M. Perrier, the 
“ public opinion” to which he bends 
is not also a fiction. It is no doubt 
true that the old jacobins are favour- 
able to a measure which is indirectly, 
but not the less surely, hastening the 
crisis which they most ardently desire, 
the revival of their republic, and a 
new crusade against the monarchies 
and established institutions of other 
nations ; but we fearlessly deny that 
the mind of France is in favour of this 
new order of serviles. The doctrinaires 
and the mob of Paris are perhaps in 
favour of the change, merely because 
it is a change; but for the same reason 
they would not object to a new king, 
and a new charter, and a new minister, 
every six months. But are the senti- 
ments of the shopkeepers of a metro- 
polis the sentiments of a country 
generally? Even if they were, is a 
minister justified in following them 
contrary to his oath and his conviction, 
at a period of excitement, too, when 
the opinions of to-day shall probably 
wear a new costume to-morrow, and 
are likely to be derided, if not forgot- 
ten, this day month? If this doctrine 
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is to be held in esteem, and faithfully 
acted upon, what security is there for 
the institutions of any country? It is 
the doctrine of an anarchist: it means 
confusion— it must lead to perpetual 
strife— make law and the regulations 
of commerce a dead letter, and plunge 
the inhabitants of every country who 
live by their industry into ruin and 
misery. 

It is said that the secret motive for 
this sweeping change in the peerage 
of France, is the insecurity of the new 
dynasty. Louis Philippe, it is averred, 
does not consider the crown safe upon 
his head so long as a_ hereditary 
noblesse created by his predecessors 
retain an independent influence in the 
kingdom. But this can be nothing but 
a pretext. This may be Ais excuse. 
He must see that the present peers are 
already so overawed that they are 
prepared to sanction the sacrifice of 
themselves. They are willing, good 
easy simpletons! to sign their own 
death-warrant. Why, then, not put 
confidence in men who are made of 
such pliable stuff, and such accommo- 
dating habits? Would it not be safer 
to trust to an independent nobility than 
to one fettered by the deputies—who 
shall be but the deputies of the de- 
puties—the feeble tools of the demo- 
cracy? Ifthe commons have already 
the power first to decimate the peers, 
and rob the remainder of their here- 
ditary rights, what guarantee has the 
new dynasty in the character, or princi- 
ples, or affections of such men? “Un- 
easy is the head that wears a crown,” 
and the citizen king has already expe- 
rienced the truth of the maxim. Since 
the proposition for the abolishing of 
the héredité was first mooted, Louis 
Philippe has fallen considerably in 
the estimation of his loving subjects — 
we beg their pardon, not his subjects, 
but his “comrades and fellow-citizens.”” 
If his popularity continues to decline 
at this rate for a few months, there 
is no saying where his majesty shall 
be on the second anniversary of the 
Three Days. His object when he 
ascended the throne, and when the 
fervour of the paving-stone heroes had 
somewhat cooled, should have been to 
curb the restless and perpetual love of 
change peculiar to the French people. 
Experience should have taught him 
that to encourage it, or follow it, is to 
proceed on the broad way to destruc- 
tion. We are afraid, however, he has 
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already gone too far—no, not afraid, 
nor even much concerned, for we do 
not care a single sous what becomes of 
him. He is incapable of governing the 
French. He has put the reins into the 
hands of the jacobins, and they, we 
doubt not, will make short work of the 
“ new dynasty.” 

While these proceedings are taking 
place in France, and exciting the con- 
sternation of Europe,—Russia looking 
westwards, with her guns primed and 
loaded, Austria polishing her bayonets, 
Prussia watching upon her frontiers, 
and Holland couching like a lion ready 
to leap on the hinds of Belgium, let us 
take a hasty glance at the proceedings 
of Earl Grey and the reformers of 
England. 

If we have spoken reprehensively 
of the conduct of the French minister 
in suppressing the hereditary peerage 
of France, in what terms shall we 
speak of that measure with which we 
are threatened at home, namely, the 
swamping of our own peerage, in 
order to carry the Reform Bill? 
“‘ Make new peers,” cries the Times 
newspaper; “‘ why are they not made 
already?” “I am resolved to do it,” 
replies Earl Grey, “but the time is 
not yet come.” 

Let us see how this matter stands. 
Which is the greater offence, the abo- 
lition of an hereditary peerage after a 
revolution has taken place, or the in- 
undating an old peerage with new 
members, for the purpose of effecting 
a revolution? M. Perrier pleads guilty 
to the first charge, and Lord Grey must 
plead guilty to the second, if he carry 
his menaces and intentions into opera- 
tion. In our opinion, the last is the 
greater evil, and, consequently, the 
greater crime. Casimir Perrier might 
have been forced into the measure 
of which he conscientiously disap- 
proves; but Lord Grey, so far from 
being the instrument of a superior 
power—so far from being urged to 
the task by any other class of persons 
than the rabble of London and the 
large manufacturing towns—is making 
this obnoxious measure the means of 
adhering to office, and retaining for 
himself and his relations a longer lease 
of the enormous emoluments they re- 
ceive from the public. 

Louis Philippe of France might have 
had just cause to suspect the fidelity 
of an independent peerage, created by 
a former dynasty. William IV. of 
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England sits in undisturbed possession 
on his throne, honoured and revered 
by all men, and happy in the affec- 
tions of his subjects. He was as po- 
ular when he ascended the throne as 
1e is at this moment; he was invul- 
nerable in the last parliament, during 
the Wellington administration, when 
scarcely a single petition in favour of 
reform was presented in either house ; 
and he will be equally revered and 
invulnerable in the next parliament, 
provided the detestable measure, intro- 
duced for no other purpose than to 
secure the Whigs in office, is not 
passed into law. The case, therefore, 
is different in the two countries. In 
France a revolution has actually oc- 
curred—in England we are only threat- 
ened with one; first, by his Majesty’s 
ministers, and secondly, by the rabble 
and incendiaries of the political unions. 

The House of Lords, by a large ma- 
jority, have already rejected the revo- 
lutionary bill of Lord Grey. Another 
edition of the bill has been published, 
which is already read a second time in 
the Commons, where it is sure to be 
passed. The second bill, in many re- 
spects, is more objectionable than the 
first; at least, so it is represented to 
be by those gentlemen who form the 
fourth estate of the realm, and for the 
present are located at a town called 
Birmingham. The question is, Will it 
pass the Upper House? Those who 
are well informed answer no/ What 
then? There is no alternative, rejoins 
the Times, and those who echo its sen- 
timents, but to create so many new 
peers as shall remove all apprehension 
as to the result in the Lords. 

The next question is, How many new 
peers will be required for this purpose? 
Sixty, we say, at the least; and if the 
conduct of the Duke of Portland be 
truly reported, eighty will be the mi- 
nimum of the required noble auxiliaries 
of the Whig administration. Now we 
shall, for the sake of the argument, 
admit that the king is willing, or has 
consented to create as many peers as 
Lord Grey may require, in order to 
carry this measure. Suppose the thing 
done — the bill carried —the reformers 
chanting Te Deum over their triumph, 
and planning new schemes of inno- 
vation and revolution, what would 
history say of a transaction by which 
every principle of the constitution was 
violated, peers created to vote in favour 
of a particular measure, the House of 
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Lords packed by jurors, who have 
sworn—or, at least, promised —what- 
ever the evidence might be, to return 
a verdict against the constitution? A 
more flagrant act of ministerial tyranny, 
committed under the pretended sanc- 
tion of the people, against all law and 
justice, in open derision of the senti- 
ments of a hitherto independent and 
deliberative assembly, could not be 
conceived. The House of Lords, so 
constituted, and acting in this manner, 
would be a public nuisance; its pro- 
ceedings would be a farce—its opi- 
nions would stink in the nostrils of 
every sensible man—its adjudications 
would be held in contempt—the mi- 
nister would be its dictator—and by 
a democratic House of Commons it 
would, and most deservedly too, be 
swept into oblivion. It would not 
even retain the standing in public 
estimation of the reformed life-rent 
peerage of France. It would sink by 
means of its own weight and gravi- 
tation, and be completely extinguished 
in the blaze of the revolution. 

But the most important question of 
all is, Will the king consent thus to 
Burke the peerage! or, will Lord 
Grey have the temerity to advise his 
majesty to so rash an act, considering 
the awful responsibility, and the direful 
consequences which in all probability 
would result from it to the House of 
Brunswick itself? We think not. 
Lord Grey will hardly make the at- 
tempt: ifhe do, the king will certainly 
refuse. On the face of the proposi- 
tion, is it at all likely that his ma- 
jesty, considering who the hereditary 
nobility of England are, — consider- 
ing their wealth, their extensive pos- 
sessions, and their immense influence, 
would sanction a measure that would 
alienate from him the loyal regard of 
the great majority of these noble per- 
sons; and not these only, but of almost 
every man of property and respecta- 
bility in his wide dominions? For 
what? merely to gratify the revolu- 
tionary propensities of the political 
kinsmen of the French jacobins — of 
the remnant of the members of the 
corresponding societies — of the adhe- 
rents of Arthur O'Connor and the Irish 
rebels — of the mountebanks of the 
school of old Thelwall and Burdett — 
of the slavering and vulgar idiots of the 
cockney school of radicals — of the 
heroes of joint-stock swindling — of 
bankrupt attorneys seeking notoriety 
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and fees — and of all the mob of public 
declaimers, house-buzners, quacks, tai- 
lors, and other political and literary 
adventurers, who disturbed, at every 
period of distress, the peace of the 
country, in the times of his father 
George the Third, and of his brother 
George the Fourth. No, no. We hold 
in much higher esteem the intellectual 
and moral attainments, and the histo- 
rical impressions of his present majesty. 
We take God to witness that the cha- 
racters we have here wasted ink to 
describe are the men who hold the 
most conspicuous place in the ranks 
of the present race of reformers. They 
are the same men who, ever since the 
days of Pitt, have played the part of 

litical agitators—black dwarfs and 

lackguards—unprincipled and pen- 
nyless—sots always—cowards in the 
time of Canning—bravos in the days 
of Lord Grey. Need we name names? 
The list is familiar to every man who 
has arrived at the years of discretion. 
Look at the trials in 1794—the mob 
meetings in 1813—the riots of Man- 
chester—the riots in 1815 in London 
—the treasons in Scotland in 1820— 
the same in Ireland every year since 
the Union—the burnings at Bristol, 
Nottingham, and Manchester,—and 
we shall see proof that the same men 
who are standard-bearers in the cause 
of reform, and rally under the tricolor 
flag, are the élite of the revolutionists 
of former times. 

It will be said that the respectable 
portion of the Whigs, and among the 
rest his majesty’s present ministers, 
hold no communion with these men. 
We deny it. We assert that not only 
the leading Whigs, but also some of 
the ministers, do countenance the pro- 
ceedings of these persons, and make 
their illegal and tumultuous meetings 
and processions the ground for press- 
ing more urgently upon parliament the 
expediency of passing the Reform bill. 
Look at the correspondence of Lords 
Althorp and John Russell with the 
Birmingham Union. Was not this an 
encouragement, dictated by a love of 
popularity, in favour of their proceed- 
ings? Have not the newspapers under 
their control, and which a word would 
have silenced, inculcated the doctrine 
of resistance, advised the mob to arm 
themselves, counselled them to carry 
stones in their pockets to the hustings, 
and told them it was their imperative 
duty to form unions and clubs in every 
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city and town of the kingdom, and in 
which unions and clubs, and by the 
frenzy with which their members were 
inspired in consequence of the lectures 
of the ministerial journals, was engen- 
dered that hatred of individuals and 
public institutions which led to the 
devastation of Bristol and other places ? 
It would be wasting words to answer 
any denial of these charges. They are 
so clear and self-evident, that none but 
one who is particeps criminis will dare 
to rebut them. 

And it is to meet the wishes of these 
honourable persons that the House of 
Lords is to be packed, and a verdict 
of guilty—the consequences of which 
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are confiscation and robbery, the de- 
struction of public credit, the violation 
of all contracts, and the pillage of the 
fundholder — is to be returned by 
hireling peers, created for the purpose, 
against the constitution of Great Britain! 
It cannot be. But if the attempt is 
made, we hope an impeachment will 
follow, and that those who advise his 
majesty to an act so criminal, will 
dearly rue their unprincipled counsels, 
and expiate on a conspicuous platform, 
in the face of an indignant public, the 
follies and the crimes which they had 
dared to commit in the sacred name of 
the King of England. 


THE VISION OF SCHEIK HAMEL. 


** Sheik Hamel was an Arabian warrior, and one night as he lay in his tent he 


dreamt that he was removed from earth to paradise. 


It is a curious coinci- 


dence, that on the next morning, as he was relating his dream to some of his 


friends, he perceived a large army advancing to invade his camp. 
assembled his men, rushed out to battle with the enemy, and was killed. 


He hastily 


Ou! I have had a glorious dream — a dream so fair and bright, 
That unto it the moon were dark, the sun were veil’d in night : 
I dreamt the bounds of life were past, and this existence done, 
And another world was oped to me — another happier one! 


I dreamt there was a shady grove, and the almond-perfumed breeze 
Breathed so serenely it scarce moved the blossoms on the trees ; 

And through that balm-exhaling grove a rivulet was flowing, 

And the amber rays of the setting sun on its silver waves were glowing. 


And then I saw a little bark, and the boatman’s merry song 
Rose cheerfully upon my ear as they rowed that bark along ; 
And, oh! it was a beauteous bark, like the fairy barks of old, 
And it was glittering brilliantly with silver and with gold. 


I got into this beauteous bark, and I heard the plashing oar, 

As it bore me from the balmy grove to another happier shore; 

And I saw sweet Eden’s diamond gates, but they were far too bright 
For mortal eyes to dwell upon, to be seen by mortal sight. 


And yet I tried to enter in; but how could I explore 

That realm where mortals ne’er will tread, and ne’er have trod before, 
Until their spirits shall be freed from this life’s galling yoke ? 

And yet I tried to enter in — but I started and I woke. 


Oh! is there such a land as this? or is it all a dream, 

That when this sun shall set for aye, a brighter one will beam — 
That when our earthly griefs are past, and our woes are lull’d to rest, 
The gates of heaven will be oped to the valiant and the blest? 


Oh! if there is 





Arouse, my men ! let our banners wave on high, 


For the war-whoop of our enemies is rising to the sky ; 
Behold! I see their glittering arms — the buckler and the lance — 
O let us steep those arms in blood — advance, my men, advance ! 
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THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES.* 


Prior to the separation from Great 
Britain of the provinces which now 
constitute the United States of North 
America, it was the opinion of the 
world that colonies were valuable to 
nations; but since the establishment 
of their independence, and especially 
since the commercial intercourse be- 
tween them and the mother country 
has become more profitable to both 
than all the supposed advantages of 
their previous connexion, different no- 
tions have been broached by the poli- 
tical arithmeticians—a sect that must 
always be distinguished from the poli- 
tical economists. The truth, however, 
probably belongs not to either side; 
at least, it cannot be determined by 
the arguments urged by their respective 
advocates. 

Those who maintain the importance 
of colonial dependencies, do not seem 
to be aware that the strength of their 
advocacy arises from pressing into their 
argument many topics which do not 
at all affect the question, and are de- 
rived from other considerations, and 
even prejudices, than those legitimately 
connected with it. They appeal, for 
example, to the national glory acquired 
in the conquest of some of them; to 
the benefits they all confer, as places 
of refuge to the emigrants; and to the 
territorial increase with which they 
augment the empire, —as if considera- 
tions of those kinds can be allowed in 
determining a problem of mere pounds 
shillings and pence. 

Their opponents adopt, seemingly, 
a more correct rule; inasmuch as they 
lay the whole stress of their argument 
on the expense of the colonies to the 
mother country, and contend that this 
expense might be saved, and the colo- 
nies thrive as well, were the tie be- 
tween them broken. 

In this notion of the latter there is 
a great fallacy. It proceeds on the 
supposition, that after having thrown 
off the colonies, the parent state would 
still retain all the advantages she pos- 
sesses with them, supplying them with 


her manufactures, and receiving their 
produce in return; and that, conse- 
quently, an equal number of British 
shipping and British seamen would be 
employed in the trade. The same 
cause, however, which gave rise to this 
anti-colonial doctrine—the establish- 
ment of the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation—has already began 
to prove its unsoundness. For the 
British shipping is not now so nume- 
rous in proportion to the native ship- 
ping in the American ports as they 
once were ; whilst the American ship- 
ping in the British ports is not only 
constantly increasing, but improving 
in magnitude, beauty, and value, and 
actually greatly surpasses in equipment 
all the various vessels of the same 
class, of every nation, that navigates 
the ocean. As far, therefore, as the 
state of the shipping affords any proof, 
the independence of the United States 
has been detrimental to the mother 
country; and the same effect must 
result from a similar cause, were the 
remaining provinces also made inde- 
pendent ;—if that can be called detri- 
mental, which is properly no more 
than the result of a prosperity that 
has originated in the progressive con- 
dition of both countries, for, undoubt- 
edly, since their separation they have 
each been progressive ; but from other 
causes than the event on which the 
anti-colonists found their doctrine: the 
progress of the United States has been 
more rapid than that of the United 
Kingdom. 

To the political arithmeticians, who 
regard the expenditure on the colonies 
as absolutely subtracted from the na- 
tional wealth, a more comprehensive 
scope of argument would be unintelli- 
gible. But to the economists, who 
consider that the true mode of deter- 
mining a colonial account is, first, by 
the balance between the dealings of 
the colonists and the merchants of the 
mother country; and, secondly, the 
strength which the supreme govern- 
ment derives from having the means 


* The British Dominions in North America ; or, a Topographical and Statistical 
Description of the Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, the Islands of Newfoundland, Prince Edward's Island, and Cape Breton, 
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and resources of the colonists at its 
disposal,—the question assumes a very 
different character. For those who 
deny the value of colonies merely on 
account of the expense which their go- 
vernments and maintenance causes, 
might as well deny the value of Lon- 
don to England, on account of its 
municipal and local establishments ; 
or, in other words, might as well esti- 
mate the value of property by the cost 
of its protection. It is simply because 
BY THROWING OFF OUR COLONIES WE 
SHOULD CEASE TO BE MASTERS OF 
THEIR POPULATION, MEANS, AND RE- 
SOURCES, THAT THE POLICY OF RE- 
TAINING THEM IS TO BE DEFENDED. 

But the anti-colonial question would 
take another shape, were the expense 
of colonies considered, not by what 
the mother country contributes towards 
their support, but by what they might 
themselves contribute. 

Nothing can be more obviously just, 
than that every community should pay 
its own public expenses; and there- 
fore, where that is not only not the 
case, but the contrary, as in the British 
North American provinces, there must 
be something erroneous in the system. 
There is a wide difference, however, 
between paying that expense and cast- 
ing the colonies adrift, and, accord- 
ingly, we have endured the evil so 
long; for, until within a very short 
period, the practice has been to spare 
publicly the resources of the colonies, 
and at the same time to squander these 
very resources privately. The lands 
and woods in the colonies, for exam- 
ple, were surely worth something, else 
wherefore would grants of them have 
been so often solicited? and yet the 
ease with which these grants were ob- 
tained would lead to a different con- 
clusion. 

But besides the error of so wasting 
the colonial resources, another, as gross 
in policy, has been as uniformly com- 
mitted—the mother country, by pay- 
ing for public works in the colonies, 
has been as prodigal as in paying for 
their political expenses. Why, for 
example, has not the Rideau Canal, 
in Upper Canada, the greatest colonial 
undertaking since the building of the 
Roman walls across the island of 
Great Britain, not been constructed 
from the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands, at least in part ?— why 
was not a value set on these lands ?— 
and why were not the emigrants em- 
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ployed in digging the canal, to pay for 
their locations? It would, however, 
ill suit our limits to enter at large into 
the policy to which these questions 
refer, or to dwell at greater length on 
the benefits that the mother country 
might derive from employing her emi- 
grants on works of that kind, rather 
than by leaving them, with their 
slow, feeble, detached, and individual 
efforts, to clear patches for themselves 
in the woods, as their sole means and 
capacity to make returns for their 
grants. 

We have been led into these reflec- 
tions by finding on our table two very 
handsome quarto volumes, giving an 
ample account of the British dominions 
in North America—an important sub- 
ject, to which the attention of the pub- 
lic has lately been particularly attracted. 
These dominions are interesting rem- 
nants of that extensive transatlantic 
empire which once belonged to the 
British crown; and of late they have 
engaged the attention alike of the 
statesman, the political economist, and 
the merchant. 

Various causes have contributed to 
this: among others, the gallant manner 
in which the two Canadas came for- 
ward during the late contest with the 
United States, and the heroism with 


which Upper Canada defended herself 


during the invasion of the enemy. 
Since the conclusion of the war, other 
circumstances have continued the ex- 
citement ; and perhaps none more than 
the discussion of the question of emi- 
gration, which has been so actively 
agitated ever since it was felt that the 
general use of machinery was dimi- 
nishing the means of employment to 
manual labour ; a topic which has be- 
come a controversy, by the propagation 
of that speculative parliamentary error 
committed by Mr. Wilmot Horton— 
an error which goes far to represent 
the diminution of employment (an 
effect of machinery) to be the same 
thing as a superabundance of popu- 
lation, even in the face of the artificial 
expedients to which the landed interest 
is obliged to have recourse to keep 
up the prices of provisions. 

The question of emigration itself, 
and the general disposition to emigrate 
which the want of employment excited, 
directed many inquiries to be insti- 
tuted as to the respective advantages 
which different countries presented to 
settlers; and for a considerable time 
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it was believed that the United States 
offered far greater inducements in in- 
stitutions, fertility, and climate, than 
the British colonies. They were in 
consequence preferred, and the tide 
set with a strong current towards New 
York and her sister states. Only the 
more necessitous, whom the changes 
of society in the Highlands of Scot- 
land were forcing from their moun- 
tains, or misery driving from Ireland, 
sought the Canadian shores, and the 
banks of the lakes and the St. Law- 
rence. Persons possessed of more 
capital, and accustomed to habits of 
more enjoyment, went to the United 
States. But at last it began to be sus- 
pected, that a residence in the wilder- 
nesses of the woods, whether in the 
Canadas or in the republic, could not 
be greatly different in its circumstan- 
ces; and it also became more gene- 
rally known, that there was not so 
wide a difference between the climates 
of the two countries as had commonly 
been supposed. The institutions, too, 
of the Canadas, were discovered to be 
quite as congenial to the British cha- 
racter as those of the United States. 
In all points of comparison the notion 
began to be entertained, that the ad- 
vantages of seeking refuge in our own 
colonies were perhaps equal to those 
which had enticed so many emigrants 
to the neighbouring country. 

In this state of things, circumstances 
originating in the invasion of Upper 
Canada by the Americans, had led to 
certain inquiries concerning the con- 
dition of that province; and from 
these inquiries Mr. Galt, the agent for 
the claims of the sufferers in the war, 
was led to undertake the formation of 
the Canada Company, for which it was 
of vital consequence that circumstantial 
information should be obtained. Ac- 
cordingly, there has been, since that 
period, a constant increase making to 
the knowledge which the public had 
previously possessed of that country ; 
and it is not now hazarding too much 
to say, that the circumstances of that 
remote province are as well known in 
England as those of Ireland. But 
though by innumerable tracts,* travels, 
and pamphlets, this has been for some 
time the case, still, no regular com- 
pendium of the information had been 
digested till the surveyor-general of 


* The Canada Company, it is said, have circulated upwards of sixty thousand, 


gratis, in the last year. 
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Lower Canada, Colonel Bouchette, 
undertook the compilation; and it is 
on his work —the one before us—en- 
titled The British Dominions in North 
America, that we would presume to offer 
a few remarks. To these we beg leave, 
in a special manner, to premise, that 
although we have described the vo- 
lumes as a compilation, they justly 
merit to be regarded as an original 
work ; and one, too, on which time 
and talent have been employed with 
care. 

This valuable addition to the stock 
of useful knowledge has been arranged 
from notes and memoranda, which the 
author has been many years in collect- 
ing, as well as from other works in 
which statistics were not the primary 
object. With such materials, it will 
be allowed that Colonel Bouchette 
could not fail to produce an interest- 
ing and important book ; but it will 
readily occur to the reader, that here 
and there descriptions will be found 
which do not now exactly apply to 
several places, although at the time 
when they were made no objection to 
their accuracy could be alleged. But 
as those descriptions are, with few ex- 
ceptions, the best that can yet be found 
in print, the difference between them 
and the present state of the places can- 
not justly be imputed as any fault. 
We have here before us the result of 
many years’ labour, and the points to 
which we refer owe their defect, as to 
existing circumstances, entirely to the 
chronological order in which they have 
been drawn up. Had it been con- 
sistent with the plan of the work to 
have affixed dates to the descriptions, 
this seeming blemish would have been 
obviated, and the notes might here- 
after, to the antiquary, have been of 
greater value; but still, though in some 
respects they may differ from accounts 
subsequently formed, and though they 
be not very applicable to the state of 
things at the period of the publication, 
they are, nevertheless, founded on the 
personal observations of the author, 
and will hereafter be quoted as derived 
from his authority. 

The work bears internal evidence, in 
every page, that it has been written con 
amore, and that, while engaged in com- 
piling it, the author was so deeply per- 
suaded of its importance, as something 
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contributing to the future history of his 
country, that he sometimes overlooked 
the propriety of adhering in a dry work 
to a dry style, and has indulged him- 
self in the enthusiasm with which he 
was animated, by endeavouring to rise 
into “ the cerulean blue,” when perhaps 
a lower region would have better suited 
his subject. 

Nor shouldwe be in a capacity to do 
justice to his zeal and industry, were 
we not to reduce another less obvious 
blemish to its proper insignificance — 
we allude to three or four historical 
and local mistakes, or rather imperfect 
statements ; for the general fact in them 
is not so erroneous as to affect mate- 
rially the reasoning upon them, and yet 
they are of such a familiar kind as to 
strike many readers at first sight. 

Colonel Bouchette has manifestly no 
great pretensions to any superiority in 
historical research, and accordingly it 
would be far from doing adequate jus- 
tice to his merits to judge of his ac- 
quirements in that respect by his occa- 
sional reference to well-known facts in 
history. For example, what he ob- 
serves in the very beginning of his 
first chapter, respecting the discovery 
of America, is very loosely put to- 
gether, and is not correct as to fact, 
nor indeed in unison with the com- 
mon knowledge of our own time. 
“ Columbus,” he says, “having taken 
possession of a great portion of the 
new continent in the name of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, Sebastian Cabot 
subsequently explored the southern 
section of North America, on behalf of 
Henry VII., and thus secured it to the 
crown of England.” This is inaccu- 
rate: Columbus never took possession 
of the continent as described ; and Se- 
bastian Cabot, it is now quite deter- 
mined, was the first who discovered 
any part of all the two continents of 
America; nor was he an Italian, as 
Colonel Bouchette supposes, but an 
Englishman, a native of Bristol —his 
father, however, was a Venetian; nor 
was it the southern section of North 
America that he first discovered, but 
the northern. We have a note on this 
very point before us, relative to the 
first voyage of Cabot. “They set out,” 
says Lord St. Albans, “in one Bristol 
ship and three others from London, 
and went as far north as the 674th 
degree of latitude, on the coast of La- 
bradore. He took the way to Ireland, 
from beyond the Cape of Labradore, 
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until he found himself in 58, and bet- 
ter; thence he sailed southward, along 
the shores of the western continent, as 
far as the Isle of Cuba, and so returned 
back to England.” Moreover, Hak- 
luyt, in the dedication of his second 
volume to Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary 
of State, in the year 1599, says, that 
not only the principal Spanish writers, 
as Peter Martyr ab Anglicia, Francis 
Lopez de Glommua, and the Venetian, 
John Baptist Ramusio, and all the 
Frank geographers, do all acknowledge 
that the mighty tract of land from 67 
degrees north was first discovered by 
England. The President Thuanus, 
speaking of the first discovery of Flori- 
da (about the beginning of the next 
century), which the Spaniards claim, 
says: —‘ But what is more certain, 
and which very many affirm, long be- 
fore this time Sebastian Cabot, a Vene- 
tian sea captain, not unskilled in astro- 
nomy, under the authority of HenryV II. 
of England, and in emulation of Colum- 
bus, did, in the year 1496, first of any 
arrive in this province.” 

It was not until 1497 that Colum- 
bus saw the southern continent, and he 
never saw the northern at all. The 
error in Colonel Bouchette’s book is 
not important, but it is important that 
England should on ail occasions be 
allowed the glory of having discovered 
the new world —a glory too long sup- 
pressed ; nor does her right to this im- 
pair the honour of Columbus, who 
shewed her the way. 

We are led to notice another curious 
fact, in which the colonel is probably 
more correct. A gentleman claiming 
the title of Earl of Stirling, and a stu- 

endous inheritance in North America, 
has issued notices to the British crown, 
claiming all the remaining British ter- 
ritories in North America. This claim 
is founded on charters granted by King 
James I. of Great Britain to Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander, the first Earl of Stir- 
ling, for purposes of colonisation, and 
confirmed in 1633 by an act of the 
Scottish parliament. Nova Scotia was 
then erected into a palatinate, to be 
holden as a fief of the crown of Scot- 
land ; and the dominions granted com- 
prehended a vast extent of country, in- 
cluding the two Canadas, part of New 
England, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick, together with the adjacent islands, 
including Newfoundland, &c. 

Our private knowledge enables us to 
throw a little light on this most remark- 
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able subject. As far as charters and 
unrepealed law can give validity to pro- 
perty, there can be no question as to 
the Earl of Stirling's right; but a ques- 
tion of expediency has arisen upon it, 
springing from political causes, which 
will make the British government hesi- 
tate to admit the claim. The case may 
be briefly stated thus : — 

The first Earl of Stirling exercised 
his right down to 1640, about which 
period he died. This right did not 
altogether flow from the royal grants, 
but was in fact acquired, and acknow- 
ledged to be so, both by Charles I. and 
James I., in consequence of a great 
outlay from his lordship’s private for- 
tune and resources, of one item of which 
we happen to know something. His 
eldest son, Lord Viscount Canada, 
married the heiress of Gartmore, in the 
county of Dumbarton. This estate 
was sold after the marriage, and the 
proceeds applied to the colonial pro- 
jects of the earl. It is now worth 
about seven thousand a-year; and it 
will be allowed that the outlay of the 
proceeds of one such property was even 
in those days equivalent in value to a 
large portion of the wild and savage 
territory it was employed to settle. 

This first earl sold two baronies or 
sections of Nova Scotia to the Sieur 
St. Etienne de la Tour, a French Hu- 
guenot, reserving the allegiance of their 
inhabitants to the crown of Scotland. 
By the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
Charles I. restored all the tract of coun- 
try granted by the earl, to Louis XIIT.; 
but there was some ambiguity about the 
transaction, which Cromwell afterwards 
rectified, and re-asserted the British 
claim to Nova Scotia. The French, 
however, afterwards pretended that 
there was no such country as Nova 
Scotia— that it was an imaginary re- 
gion — that the true country was Arca- 
dia, which comprehended what was 
understood by Nova Scotia; and this 
opinion their ministers persisted in 
with great pertinacity, even so lately 
as the treaty of Utrecht. It does not, 
however, appear that in this question 
the claims of private property were in- 
volved — it was the sovereignty only ; 
and it is a curious and important fact, 
that the English negotiators at the 
treaty of Utrecht made use of the 
charters of the Earl of Stirling to esta- 
blish their claim to Nova Scotia. We 
say nothing here of the principle which 
acknowledges the right of property from 
VOL. V. NO. XXV. 
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one man to another upon a subsequent 
acquisition : nothing, indeed, is more 
clearly established, than that ifa man 
engages to give to another his right toa 
property which he does not then pos- 
sess, but which he afterwards acquires, 
he is bound to fulfil his engagement. 
If, therefore, King James had no such 
country as Nova Scotia, which he gave 
to the Earl of Stirling, and if his suc- 
cessors afterwards acquired that coun- 
try, it is quite manifest that they were 
bound to assign it to the earl. But 
his claim is clearer; for James had the 
country when he gave the grant; and 
although it was afterwards yielded to 
the French, and then again subsequent- 
ly recovered from them, it does not ap- 
pear that in these mutations any thing 
took place to vitiate the Earl of Stir- 
ling’s right. However, it is not our 
business to enter more at large into this 
very curious question, farther than to 
remark two things: first, that it was 
not really till the treaty of 1763, by 
George III., that the countries com- 
prehended in the charters of the Earl 
of Sirling came again into the undis- 
puted possession of the British crown ; 
and secondly, that since that period the 
king’s courts have, in contempt of an- 
cient law and charter, been established 
in those countries, by which the Earl of 
Stirling cannot go into them without 
acknowledging the usurpation made by 
them upon his charters. The case is 
altogether one of curious difficulty ; for 
though the claimant may make good 
his descent from the first earl, there is 
no other alternative now but to abro- 
gate his charter by act of parliament, 
and to repeal the Scottish act of 1633, 
indemnifying the earl for the conse- 
quences. 

Of the descent of the claimant we 
cannot speak so positively, but it is 
also singular. His grandfather, who 
died in the reign of George III., was a 
collateral relation to the preceding earl. 
At this time the family was very poor. 
The gentleman was a clergyman in 
Treland, and, on coming to the title, 
began to collect the family vouchers, in 
which he made some progress before 
his death. These vouchers are said to 
have been traced to the possession of 
the celebrated Mr. Stewart, who was 
distinguished in the great Douglas and 
Hamilton cause; but they have since 
been scattered. The mother of the 
present claimant was the daughter of 
the last earl; and after her death, her 
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husband, with her son, went to France, 
where they were long detained pri- 
soners of war. It is only since the 
return of the young man to this country 
that his pretensions to the title and 
these great territorial claims have been 
revived — claims certainly the most 
extraordinary that any subject ever set 
forth, and which have undoubtedly all 
the ancient sanctions of charter and 
law that give validity to older estates. 

But we must return from this digres- 
sion. To whatever cavilling the histo- 
tical information contained in the first 
chapter of Colonel Bouchette’s work 
may be subjected, the geographical 
student will derive an accession to his 
knowledge from the second. The co- 
lonel estimates the still remaining frag- 
ments of the British American territory 
at four millions of square miles and 
upwards. On the parallel of the 49th 
degree of north latitude, their extent is 
not less than 3066 miles by 2150 in 
breadth — dominions of various soils 
and climates, and capable of receiving 
an inconceivable multitude of inhabit- 
ants. Of this immense superficies it 
has been computed that about 700,000 
square miles are covered with water — 
a striking fact, from which the student, 
by his own ingenuity, cannot fail to 
deduce that the country must be in 
general flat, and, as such, must com- 
prehend, on the shores of the lakes and 
streams, vast unexplored regions that 
await the arrival of emigrants. 

In the remarks of the author on the 
Hudson Bay territory, and the possibi- 
lity of the crown resuming the charter 
of that company, we think he has again 
deviated unnecessarily from his sub- 
ject; not that we object to his specu- 
lative ingenuity, or feel disposed to 
controvert his opinions: but these little 
aberrations, as they may be called, draw 
the mind aside from the more valuable 
considerations offered in the geogra- 
phical facts, especially when they, as 
in this case, touch principles in politi- 
cal economy by no means lenendaned. 
and even broach new ones that have 
only an imaginary foundation. When 
will the time ever come that the British 
government will think of buying the 
wide and wild tracts to which the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company lay claim? and 
for what possible purpose could ever 
such a fancy enter the imagination ofa 
British statesman? But if these sorts 
of speculations now and then creep in, 
and far exceed the grasp of Colonel 
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Bouchette’s theoretical notions on the 
economy of governments, the statistical 
details which follow are worthy of the 
gravest attention, and will render his 
book, fora long period to come, a stan- 
dard work to geographers ; and it will, 
moreover, interest the philosophic poli- 
tician to observe how, piece by piece, 
we stripped the aborigines of their right, 
and in what manner retribution has 
come upon us by the dexterity of the 
American diplomatists. Of the terri- 
tory of Ossinaboia, sold to Lord Sel- 
kirk by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
comprehending 116,000 square miles, 
one half of it now falls within the limits 
of the United States, according to the 
boundaries determined by the conven- 
tion of 1818 between the American 
government and Great Britain. But 
such things have ever been the case 
with all our negotiators. It is nothing 
remarkable, that although the Ameri- 
cans came off but second best in the 
war, they should have been, in our gene- 
rosity, indemnified for the mortification 
which they suffered in Canada, by so 
handsome a slice of the Hudson Bay 
territory! We cannot for a moment 
suppose that our commissioners at 
Ghent were in the slightest degree ig- 
norant of the boundaries and value of 
the country bestowed on the Americans. 
Their concession must have been made 
in age 

n the third chapter, Colonel Bou- 
chette proceeds with an account of 
Upper Canada. It may seem to cur- 
sory readers, that this implies some 
defect in his arrangement; but when 
it has been considered that he had 
previously spoken of the wild remote 
regions beyond, it will be seen, that 
although the latest planted of the Bri- 
tish American provinces, Upper Canada 
naturally became the first to be noticed. 
As a compendious description of an 
extensive province, we are aware of 
few works that can furnish any similar 
thing so good as his general account of 
Upper Canada; and in the main, we 
are told, it is surprisingly correct and 
satisfactory. He has, it is true, in the 
fifth chapter, fallen into several errors ; 
and, perhaps, some of them partake of 
an insensible influence on his taste. 
He gives, for example, a flourishing 
anticipation of the advantages to be 
enjoyed by posterity from the incor- 
— of the Canada Company ; but 
ie says nothing respecting the origin 
of that company, nor of the individual 
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whose views necessarily animated the 
spirit by which the association of the 
London share-dealers was actuated. 
He mentions him, however, as the 
founder of the town of Guelph. 

Goderich, on lake Huron, is also 
another of Mr. Galt’s* towns, and 
owes its name to the circumstance, we 
understand, of the site being fixed at 
the time when the news of his lord- 
ship’s accession to the premiership ar- 
rived in the province. It is the re- 
motest British settlement on the conti- 
nent of America, out of the Hudson 
Bay territories. 

The seventh chapter is exclusively 
devoted to an account of the river 
St. Lawrence, the great lakes, the gulf, 
and canals; and, considering the ex- 
tent of the country described, the par- 
ticulars detailed render this one of the 
most interesting portions of the work. 
It is not, however, very obvious why 
the description of the American Erie 
canal had any thing to do with an 
account of the Canadas; for we be- 
lieve it has never yet been used by any 
trading vessel under the British flag. 
And we have also some reason to dis- 
sent from the eulogiums which the 
colonel pronounces on the Welland 
canal, which we have seen described 
as “a job at both ends, and a blunder 
in the middle.” No doubt great praise 
is due to the singular perseverance 
with which a Mr. Hamilton Merritt 
assisted to raise the capital for this 
great undertaking; but Colonel Bou- 
chette has not been correctly informed 
when he ascribes the project to that 
gentleman. Long before Mr. Merritt 
was heard of in the province, the prac- 
ticability of making the canal had been 
ascertained ; and his design was that 
only of a small boat canal, the cost of 
which was not estimated at more than 
25,000/. The present enlarged scheme 
originated with the founder of the 
Canada Company ; but facts of this kind 
are not important, further than that 
to ascribe to one man the suggestions 
of another is an inadvertency, which 
literary men, in recording the names 
of the benefactors of young nations, 
should carefully avoid. The author 
should also, perhaps, have noticed two 
other projects that have been broached, 
for no less a purpose than to turn the 
mighty waters of the St. Lawrence 
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into channels practicable for schooner 


navigation. The one is, by locking 
the Petite Natione river, which flows in 
a channel eight feet lower than that of 
the St. Lawrence, through the eastern 
district of Upper Canada, on the one 
side, and by connecting the St. Law- 
rence with the Chateauguay on the 
other, in Lower Canada. Projects of 
these kinds, however, are the notions 
of men who look far beyond this pre- 
sent time; and perhaps it is not too 
much to assert, that great enterprises, 
prematurely undertaken, do harm to 
the progress of improvement. 

In the description of Lower Canada, 
Colonel Bouchette appears to great 
advantage. It is, we believe, his na- 
tive country ; and his details concern- 
ing it have evidently been accumu- 
lated with pleasure and industry. Be- 
sides the merits of his general descrip- 
tion, he has subjoined in the appendix 
a topographical dictionary of the seign- 
ories This portion of the work we 
cannot praise too highly for contain- 
ing information in the utmost degree 
valuable to emigrants. The minute and 
available information contained in this 
dictionary ought to make the work the 
chief guide of those emigrants who 
prefer Lower Canada, and to whom 
social intercourse is still an object, 
although they seek the asylum of the 
forest. 

The second volume of Colonel Bou- 
chette’s work relates to Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland ; 
and the statistical descriptions under 
each of these heads must be received 
as most valuable. They have one 
fault,—that of containing too much. 
This fault is, however, to the honour, 
in some degree, of the author. It 
has arisen from his anxiety to give 
as much information as possible; and 
these townships and names appear 
with a degree of importance in his 
statements to which their real con- 
dition does not entitle them. But 
blame, in this respect, belongs not al- 
together to Colonel Bouchette, but 
to the early geographers of every 
country. We had ourselves two an- 
cient maps of England and Scotland, 
in which hundreds of places are laid 
down that no longer exist, having been 
swallowed up by the great modern 





* The colonel states that the town of Galt is on the Canada Company’s lands, 


whereas it was in existence long before the company was imagined. 
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farm system; and in which many spective plan, to be possibly realised 
large and populous towns that have in the course of many hundred years. 
since sprung up have, of necessity, Colonel Bouchette’s work ought to 
no place at all. The considerate be in every public library in the em- 
reader is not to imagine, that because pire, for it is by it that the truest con- 
the names of many places exist inour ception can be formed of the value of 
author’s description, that therefore all our Norra American DomInions, 
are of the same importance, more which very shortly will become the 
than that the maps which he may buy _ subject of deep and anxious considera- 
of Washington exhibit the actually in- tion in Parliament. 

habited metropolis: it is only a pro- 
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BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


O Ercuteen Hundred Thirty-one, 
Thou hast been an intolera- 

Ble year for fume, for fudge, and flame, 

For Burking and for Cholera ! 






I’m glad that some thine end have seen ; 

And may Heav’n make thy follower a 
Much better year than thou hast been, 
With thy Fumes, Bill, and Cholera ! 


“‘ Hold, Shepherd! hold thy impious breath ! 
It would be most intolera- 

Ble thus to laugh at flames and death, 

At Burking and at Cholera !’” 






Alas! I neither laugh nor flout, 
Nor give my tongue a tolera- 
Tion either to deride or scout 

The Burking, Bill, or Cholera! 






[ only pray this year may send 
To chief, to hind, and scholar a 
Relief to drivelling without end 
’Bout Burking, Bill, and Cholera ! 


For all the years that I have seen, 
A heartlesser and hollower a 
Year than thou has never been, 
With Burking, Bill, and Cholera! 










Farewell, farewell! I see a storm, 
A rapper and a roller, a- 

Pproaching so fiercely *bout Reform — 

’T will burk both Bill and Cholera! 





Farewell, farewell! God speed thy flight 
Far o’er the regions polar ;—a 

Long farewell to thee,—jade outright ! 

Thy Burking, Bill, and Cholera! 
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RESURRECTIONAL RECREATIONS. 


BY A POOR DEVIL. 


INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 


‘o Mr. James Fraser. 
Sir, 

In the first number of the 
Spectator, Addison happily observes, 
that a reader seldom peruses a book 
with pleasure till he knows whether 
the writer of it be a black or a fair 
man, of a mild or choleric disposition, 
married or a bachelor; with other 
particulars of the like nature, that con- 
duce very much to the right under- 
standing of an author. Now if this be 
true of the public (and who will doubt 
it?) how much more true must it be 
of the publisher? I do not, however, 
Mr. Fraser, feel disposed to gratify in 
its full extent the curiosity you must 
naturally entertain. It is not my inten- 
tion to present myself before you in the 
flesh. My appearance is now so far 
from prepossessing, that it would win 
me little favour in your eyes. Age, 
dissipation, and misfortune, have done 


their work upon features which were 
never remarkable for beauty; and my 
best suit (but why should I speak in 
the superlative?) my only good suit is 
at present under the avuncular pro- 
tection. I shall therefore be content 
with giving you such a description of 
myself as may serve for an introduc- 
tion to the paper I herewith offer to 
your notice; and prevent it from la- 
bouring under your contempt, as ap- 
pearing not merely in the guise of a 
stranger, but in that of a nameless out- 
cast, flung upon the world uncared for 
and disowned by all. 

Do not suppose, however, that I 
mean toclaim for my production any 
noble or lofty parentage ; it is the off- 
spring of one utterly undistinguished, 
save by the buffets of Dame Fortune. 
In sooth, sir, I might accurately explain 
to you my moral and physical con- 
dition in the words of Shelley : 


** Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 
Nor peace within nor calm around ; 
Nor that content, surpassing wealth, 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walk’d with inward glory crown’d ; 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround — 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure : 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure.” 


Or I might, in the language of the 
compassionate, who never bestow cha- 
rity or grant relief, emphatically de- 
scribe myself as “a poor devil.” But 
you most probably would prefer my 
speaking for myself, and dealing less 
in generalities. 

“ Poor devil,” it is true, nearly 
amounts to the precision and expres- 
siveness of a definition; devil being 
the genus, and poor But no; 
poor is too common an epithet now-a- 
days to serve for the essential difference : 
it is a property, or accident —the only 
property, by the by, possessed by 
numbers in our happy country ; and 
an accident which decidedly should be 
married to its occasional adjunct, 
dreadful. Devils, too, are of various 
hues, and forms, and aspects—as is yet 
to be read, and was formerly to be 
seen, through the veil of the flesh, 
when the body of the possessed hap- 


pened to be tenanted by several de- 
mons, who, under the adjurations of the 
exorcist, were compelled severally to 
display their —« hideousness by the 
contortions of the human countenance. 
Let me, then, simply inform you of my 
present condition, habits, and pursuits, 
and relate to you some few passages 
in my mortal pilgrimage. 

I am one of those unfortunate per- 
sons barely supplied with the neces- 
saries of life, and those few comforts 
which an advanced state of civilisation 
throws within the reach of all, except- 
ing the veriest wretches belonging to 
the soil. I am not like the ancient 
Fenni—yet I envy them ; and, indeed, 
have often thought of betaking myself 
to a savage life: but a consideration of 
my increasing years and lost activity 
as constantly restrained me. I have 
(or may have, if I manage properly) a 
tolerable dinner to eat, a warm bed to 
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lie in, a coat good enough to a off 
the cold—depellere frigus, and I am 
peaceable in my habits and gentle in 
my bearing; yet I entirely sympathise 
with the philosophic barbarians: — 
“‘ Fennis mira feritas, feeda paupertas: 
non arma, non equi, non penates: 
victui herba—vestitui pelles—cubili 
humus.” But what was their feeling? 
“Td beatius arbitrantur, quam inge- 
mere agris, illaborare domibus, suas 
alienasque fortunas spe metuque ver- 
sare.” And what was their reward ? 
“ Securi adversiis homines, securi ad- 
versus deos, rem difficillimam assecuti 
sunt, ut illis ne voto quidem opus sit !” 
But, alas for me! albeit as little dis- 
posed as these same Fenni “ ingemere 
agris, illaborare domibus, meas alie- 
nasque fortunas spe metuque versare,” 
I have not the reward. I am cursed 
with many wants unsupplied, with 
many wishes unattainable, with many 
tantalising insulting spectres of by-gone 
happy hours, of rapturous enjoyments, 
and of proud passages in mortal exist- 
ence, when man, half free of his hu- 
manity, feels his spirit spread abroad 
in majesty and in power, and knows 
himself “ in intellect a god.” 

I am cursed, too, in being the ve- 
riest slave of Circumstance. I am in 
the condition of a beast driven through 
a field, upon which plenty and luxu- 
riance smiles, but confined for enjoy- 
ment and support to the narrow limits 
and the coarse and scanty produce of 
the dull, beaten pathway, from which 
he must not wander; or if he does, 
even for a yard, he is driven back with 
many stripes, and so hurried onward 
in the ancient track, as to be unable to 
avail himselfofthe miserable browsing it 
affords. In other words, if I venture to 
indulge in any thing approaching luxury 
—indeed, in any thing beyond the grati- 
fication of man’s ordinary wants—I am 
destined to atone for it by some pro- 
portional privation. Thus, for instance, 
if I astonish my digestive organ with a 
pint of wine—which it dislikes not— 
I know full well, and feel most bit- 
terly, that it must pay the penalty of 
this agreeable surprise, by going din- 
nerless some day, before the com- 
mencement of the ensuing month 
ushers into my pocket the twelfth part 
of the annuity upon which I exist. 

It is no very splendid annuity, 
Mr. Fraser; and yet I may (if to lead 
a sort of vegetable life be an advantage) 
consider myself fortunate to possess it. 
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I won it by gaming. Shrink not from 
me, sir, because of this avowal. [ 
have long since ceased to gamble, and 
gambled only for a short period. [ 
was then, sir, an unhappy, and disap- 
pointed, and solitary man, conscious 
that nearly half my days had run to 
waste, and that on those which yet 
remained it was scarcely possible that 
hope, or love, or fame, or friendship, 
could shed one glorious gleam. 

I had tried all things, and in all 
had I found little but bitterness and 
disappointment. I had been robbed 
by my guardian, jilted by my ladye- 
love, betrayed by my friend, thwarted, 
crossed, ruined in my ambition. Oh, 
sir, for me life was utterly stripped of 
its illusions ! 

At first I had recourse to drinking ; 
but in this I found little relief. A man 
must be sometimes sober, and then, 
in moments of deep despondency of 
mind and dread prostration of physical 
power, he pays an awful retribution for 
even hours of reckless excitement and 
forgetfulness of evil. I soon discovered 
this, and abandoned the wine-cup. 
One other stimulus remained for 
me—one, too, which was sure to 
last as long as I was worth a shilling 
to supply it withal—and that is to say, 
thought I, as long as it will be worth 
my while to be a breathing man. I'll 
be a gambler—I’ll play with caution, 
with coolness, upon a regular system. 
I’ll go to Paris—rather let me have 
recourse to this vile stimulus in a foreign 
land than in my own. And if I win a 
fortune, as a man so passionless as I 
now am can scarcely choose but do, 
I'll purchase at least the fame of 
Sostratus the architect, by leaving my 
name inscribed upon some structure 
of utility and splendour, which shall 
command the admiration of posterity, 
though it fail to win its gratitude. 
Thus, Mr. Fraser, thus will we, in our 
passionate longing after immortality 
with a world we perhaps despise, 
cling even to the hope of that mute 
and worthless remembrance of our 
name, and our mere name only, 
which can be transmitted to other ages 
by a chiselled stone ! 

Well, sir, I did go to Paris, taking 
with me some 7000/., the relic of an 
ample fortune, and then did I truly 
commence ‘meas alienasque fortunas 
spe metuqueversare.” I played upona 
regular system, which I had bought 
from a ruined gambler for 100/., and 
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which certainly did as nearly as might 
be approach that perfection which 
would ensure success to one playing 
with a large capital, and content to 
win a small stake. 

It is true, the condition of the 
original proprietor was not calculated 
to encourage a man to put much faith 
in the system; but then he had been 
only enabled to perfect it precisely at 
the moment he had lost his last sous. 

My 100/., too, soon disappeared 
under its auspices; but no wonder! 
it wanted the other cipher to give it 
proper weight. If it had been a 
thousand, he must have made a 
fortune. 

I played oa, and every day was I 
witness to metamorphoses almost as 
foul as Circe’s. The “ jolly caster” 
of one evening was the despised and 
insulted looker-on of the next. I saw 
that, independent of all unfair play, 
it was impossible— from the say 2 per 
cent to the table upon every transfer 
of money from one hand to another, 
and from the fact of men having to 
play against a great bank, and worst 
of all, against their own passions — it 
was impossible to win without a large 
capital and a safe and steady system. 
Many a finely-woven scheme, too, did 
I see fail. But these I will not attempt 
to explain. Again, some always bet 
on the black, others on the red— 
some always backed the caster * in,” 
others always backed the caster “ out ;” 
and I found the difference to be pre- 
cisely that laid down in the philo- 
sophic apologue : “ FasRiIcrus ALWAYS 
BACKED THE CASTER ‘ oUT,’ CaTo AL- 
WAYS BACKED THE CASTER ‘IN.’ THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEM AT THE 
LAST WAS, THAT THE HAIR OF Fasri- 
CIUS HAD GROWN THROUGH HIS HAT, 
AND THE TOES OF CATO HAD GROWN 
THROUGH HIS SHOES.” 

My system, however, flourished. I 
brought my whole capital into the 
market each night, and was content to 
win 100/. The moment I had secured 
this I retired, unless, by the chances 
of the last event, I had some surplus. 
To this I gave a shy, having first 
irrevocably buttoned my pocket on all 
beside. IfI won, I played on— when 
I lost, I departed under the protection 
of a gendarme I kept in pay. 

The excitement was perpetual, and 
great even to pain. Sleeping or waking, 
my thoughts ran upon cards and dice. 

If not <ctually playing, I was calcu- 
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lating chances with reference to the 
infallibility of my system, from the 
events pour et contre of the night 
before; or if asleep, I was dreaming 
of play. The dice were rattling in 
my ear, followed ever and anon by the 
monotonous bass sounds wherewith the 
familiars of the hell announced joy or 
sorrow to a crowd of panting hearts. 

During this period I lived in the 
most retired manner -— scarcely tasted 
wine — frequented no place of public 
amusement — was In no society ; — 1n 
short, lived, breathed, moved, and had 
my being merely for the purposes of 
play. At length, on one disastrous 
night, fortune delivered me over to my 
evil genius: I lost the greatest part of 
my large capital by a combination of 
unlucky circumstances, so wonderful, 
so apparently impossible, that my 
scheme had not provided against 
them. With Fortune, Prudence 
speedily deserted me: these divinities 
can never remain long separate. I lost 
my self-command —all power of cal- 
culating—almost all power of thinking. 
In half an hour, every thing I had in 
the world was gone, except one Napo- 
leon, which I had set apart in my 
waistcoat as a present for my gen- 
darme. I did not need his company 
that night—I should never want it 
more. I flung down the miserable 
relic on the colour which had ruined 
me, and sunk back into my chair, 
sightless, speechless, motionless. The 
bitterness of death was upon me. In 
the near approach of dissolution, my 
soul seemed free from its fleshly bonds 
to roam abroad unlimited by time, or 
place, or distance. My brain was 
flooded with recollections —a vision 
of my whole life was rolled athwart 
my mind—the old hall in which I 
was born — the dear familiar faces of 
my childhood — the adored shades of 
my parents were before me; but my 
father looked sad upon me, and my 
soul sickened when I thought how 
bootless, how worthless had been my 
existence — how little had I justified 
his fond hopes, his proud paternal as- 
pirations !— 


“« Light after light in my soul had died — 


The early glorious dreams !” 


And, O merciful Heaven ! — 


« The holy prayer from my thoughts bad 
passed — 
The prayer at my mother’s knee 
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My poor mother! And my love, my 
false love, was there—and my faithless 
friend —and the awful immensity of 
shadow-peopled space was yawning 
around me. 

I know not how long I remained in 
this state —I had fainted. On awak- 
ing, I found myself in an adjoining 
apartment. 

There was an exceedingly bitter taste 
in my mouth — it had been filled with 
salt ; and my head was supported by a 
very fair but erring sister of charity, 
who held her smelling-bottle to my 
nostrils. She was an opera-dancer, in 
whose society I had been in the habit 
of passing some of the few leisure hours 
in which I could tear myself from my 
occupation. She was a beautiful and 
gentle creature — a flower that, if nur- 
tured in another soil, the proudest 
might have felt honoured and delight- 
ed in taking to his bosom. I admired 
and pitied, and, in another condi- 
tion, should have loved her; for in 
form, and feature, and intellect, she 
had every thing which could make 
woman lovely; and she was the victim 
of circumstances, not of evil disposi- 
tions ; yet she was dissipated and ex- 
travagant, and, lastly, like myself, a 
gambler, and almost always unfortu- 
nate. Hence our acquaintance. It 
was in the salon I had first met her ; 
and on a thousand occasions had I 
repaired her imprudences, supplied 
her exigencies, and gratified her fan- 
cies with a lavish hand. She was not 
ungrateful. The first words I heard, 
uttered in the deep yet soft and gentle 
tone of woman’s intensest feeling, were, 
“ Et vous avez tout perdu?” Oui, 
Eulalie,’ 1 gasped forth, “j'ai tout 
perdu.” A mute and gentle embrace 

was the only reply ; but it well assured 
me that, wretched as I was —destitute 
as I was — hopeless as 1 was, there 
breathed one fond being upon the 
earth who would not shrink from me 
in my misery. It touched me — and 
I could have wept like a weary child. 
But the savageness of destitution for- 
bade me to give way to any kindly 
emotion. My heart was seared; [ 
muttered a farewell, and attempted to 
rise and leave her; but she clung to 
me, and whispered in my ear that I 
should not part from her —that she 
would have ample means to support 
us both until I should retrieve my for- 
tunes —and that, by both abandoning 
the vice to which we had been victims, 
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we should be enabled to live together 
tranquilly and happily, and for ever. 
I could not avoid smiling, well pleased 
at the poor girl’s enthusiasm, and paus- 
ing on the idea of self-destruction while 
there was yet in the world a being so 
single-hearted and so lovely, who took 
interest in my fate. On the moment I 
half forgot my destitute condition, un- 
der the influence of her endearments ; 
and, by a strange revulsion of feeling, 
that reckless gaiety 


** Which makes the scaffold echo with 
the jest,” 


swelled within my bosom as I remem- 
bered the advice of the silver-footed 
Thetis to her sore-afflicted son; and I 
exclaimed, “ Well, then, dearest Eula- 
lie, I will to-night accept the shelter of 
thy roof, and be happy—let my fate 
to-morrow be what it may !” 

We rose to depart. In passing 
through the salon, I carelessly observed, 
“ Eulalie, before I thought of dying, I 
threw down my last Napoleon on this 
colour: let us see what became of it 
before we go.” It was yet there, but 
multiplied to the twelfth power. Twelve 
times in succession had the cards 
turned up in my favour ; and the packs 
being then out, I was saved the chance 
of losing what Thad so strangely won. 
My Napoleon had 5296 companions ; 
and yet—shall I confess it ?—will 
you believe it ?— my first exclamation 
was a curse that this run had not taken 
place while I had my usual large stakes 
to win upon. My better feelings, how- 
ever, immediately prevailed ; I seized 
the sum thus thrown back to me, as 
it were, from the very jaws of hell, 
and flew away rather than skimmed the 
earth with my delighted Eulalie, so- 
lemnly vowing that we would never 
gamble more. 

Behold me now in a new and rather 
embarrassing position — the protector 
of an opera-dancer whom I had always 
liked exceedingly, and now had leisure 
to love. LEulalie was gentle, beau- 
tiful, accomplished, witty, gay, good- 
humoured — the most enchanting of 
companions ; and I had full possession 
of her heart. But she was a coquette 
by nature, by practice, and by invete- 
rate habit. Happiness was not to be 
my lot: with love sprung up jealousy, 
the deadly giant-weed, and I was 
miserable when she was absent from 
my sight. I prevailed upon her to 
abandon the opera-—to forego the 
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adoration of the Parisian million —to 
leave Paris. We retired to a small 
town in the south. Still I was not 
happy ; still was she a coquette. The 
poor girl cheerfully and readily made 
every sacrifice I required, and I adored 
her for it. I knew that she loved me 
fondly as woman ever loved; still I 
could not avoid fearing that, from 
ineradicable lightness of character, she 
played me false. We were miserable, 
though neither ever breathed a murmur 
of complaint to the other. We were 
wasting away in the flames of our 
excessive passion. I resolved to leave 
—to release her. She was fading on 
my bosom, like a delicate flower in an 
ungenial clime. 

{ wrote to her, stating that, to pre- 
serve her life and restore her peace of 
mind, | bade her farewell; and that, 
for the very love I bore her, she should 
never see me—never hear of me more. 
The letter, containing words to this 
effect, and two-thirds of my remaining 
fortune, I left under her pillow as she 
slept; and kissing her sweet lips for 
the last time, I threw myself upon the 
world, once more a wretched, solitary 
wanderer. 

I came to London, and purchased 
with the money I had reserved an 
annuity of 1307. a-year, payable 
monthly. My only desire had been 
to secure the necessaries of life. I 
have of course, from my own income, 
little more—and from friends I derive 
no assistance, for no friends have I. 
Neither, if I had, am I, like many I 
have met, learned in the art of living 
upon them for one half of the year, 
and upon the public (i. e. credit) for 
the other. Like the friend of Juvenal, 
nulli comes exeo. I liveinthe midst of 
a busy world, wholly ignorant of its 
proceedings. My straitened circum- 
stances compel me to lead an anxiously 
systematic life; and, like the same 
Umbritius, I have as yet found nulla 
emolumenta laborum to make those 
circumstances more easy. 

Sometimes, it is true, I see a paper 
at the cheap dining-houses I frequent ; 
but this happens so rarely, from the 
crowd of applicants, that it is truly to 
me as a solitary sibylline leaf, save that 
it treats of the past, and not, oracularly, 
of things to come. Formerly, too, I 
was wont to converse with any decent 
person I might happen to find masti- 
cating at my side; but this gratifi- 
cation | was compelled to forego, in 
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consequence of an occurrence which 
alarmed and afflicted me exceedingly. 
I was in the habit, for nearly two 
months, of meeting a young foreigner 
at one of these houses. His talents, as 
has been written of Pitt, were rich in 
their separate excellence, wonderful in 
their combination! He was painter, 
poet, and musician; he had studied 
much, had travelled in many countries, 
and possessed conversational powers 
never yet surpassed. Many a time 
have I been betrayed into the extrava- 
gance of drinking an additional go of 
gin by the fascination of his discourse ; 
and when my purse was at the lowest, 
often have I remained sipping my pint 
of porter after the most protracted 
fashion, to prolong to the utmost the 
enjoyment I derived from his society. 
At last we became in some sort friends, 
He used frequently to take me to the 
Italian Opera, by orders he procured 
from one of the chief singers, and ac- 
company me to the gallery, my costume 
not being suited to Fop’s Alley. Ima- 
gine my dismay, sir, when, on entering 
the dining-room one day, I was in- 
formed that he had been taken up for 
attempting to steal a lady’s reticule in 
the squeeze-room the night before, and 
was recognised at the police-office as 
a person long suspected. It was too 
true. He had committed petty lar- 
ceny, been detected and punished for 
it, in almost every capital in Europe. 
He was tried at the Westminster ses- 
sions, convicted on the fullest evi- 
dence, and transported. He must have 
been labouring under mono-mania. 
It was positively proved he did not 
steal from want. I, however, was 
perfectly disgusted with the acquaint- 
ance of strangers, and felt thankful that 
I had escaped being with him ; for had 
I been brought before the worthy 
magistrate, he would have infallibly 
sent me to the tread-mill for being 
poor and friendless. 

Having, however, related so much 
of my past history, Mr. Fraser, you 
will perhaps think it time that I should 
say something about my present pur- 
suits. They were suggested to me by 
the very nature of the sauntering life 1 
am compelled to lead. 

I am a book-collector—you smile ; 
but I really am, and moreover master 
of an extremely curious collection, 
though I have rarely ventured to give 
more than a shilling for any single 
volume. Time and industry have 
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made up, in a great measure, for want 
of funds. I am possessed of some 
truly valuable books, which I shall 
leave to the British Museum ; and thus, 
probably, after all, obtain some trifling 

rtion of that humble fame to which 

have before alluded. At least, I 
fondly entertain the hope. I am as 
constant in my attendance at old book- 
shops, as fond of rummaging old vo- 
lumes, as that truly distinguished 
collector, the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle. I call him distinguished, 
because his search is after books as 
implements of knowledge, not as play- 
things of pride—not as liveried me- 
nials, to stand in prim order and gaudy 
trappings upon a Liston Bulwer’s 
shelves, but as friends, and companions, 
and counsellors, and oracles of lofty 
thoughts and glorious things, and 
mighty power, for those endowed with 
art and wisdom to interrogate them 
well. I call the editor a distinguished 
collector, too, because, unlike the stupid 
herd of mere bibliomaniacs, he looks, 
in purchasing a volume, simply to the 
soul within, careless in what shape or 
form, or hue or colour, it may be bodied 
forth. I sympathise then, sir, entirely 
in this gentleman’s tastes and feelings 
on these matters— but can only follow 
him at a humble distance, expending 
sixpences where he spends pounds, 
and suffering considerably in my bodily 
gratifications even by this indulgence. 
I share with him, however, the advan- 
tage of running over, in those explo- 
ratory expeditions, many books which 
we do not deem it prudent to purchase, 
and, meeting frequently, we have be- 
come in some sort acquainted ; for he 
is not too proud to acknowledge a man 
because he is poor and _ill-dressed. 
On the contrary, he is extremely affable 
and good-tempered, rich in pleasant 
anecdote and mirthful observation, 
learned without ostentation, kind with- 
out parade, and independent without 
insolence. In short, Mr. Fraser, he is 
not the least like a Whig; and indeed, 
sir, it has oftentimes been matter of 
much marvel with me, how a scholar, 
a gentleman, and a man of genius, 
could belong to such a rotten party as 
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that now in power—or rather let me 
say in place. It is pleasant, however, 
to observe that he flogs the donkeys as 
he follows them. 

With this gentleman it has lately 
been my fortune to hold several con- 
versations, wherein I learned much 
concerning the modern political and 
literary world in all its various depart- 
ments. Truly does Chateaubriand 
say of men living at this period, * Nous 
sommes sur les bords d’un monde qui 
finit, et d’un monde qui commence.” 

Abroad, the events of centuries 
seem to have been curdled into a 
few months; kingdoms have been 
created, and kingdoms have been 
destroyed ; the vilest rabble on the 
face of the earth have been declared a 
nation, and a race as brave and noble 
as ever breathed have well-nigh ceased 
to be a people. Thrones sacred by the 
honours of centuries have been swept 
away, and stools have been erected on 
their ruins, whereon are seated certain 
miserable creatures who the likeness of 
a kingly crown have on—who are shi- 
vering at their own elevation, and who, 
like the first of a new dynasty in our 
own country, seem to have been raised 
to their “bad eminence” simply because 
they happened to be mean and miserly, 
and to a incurred the possibility of 
running their heads against a congenial 
lump of lead in the mélée of one or two 
celebrated battle-fields. 

At home, every thing seems suffering 
change. I had some idea of this, how- 
ever. Fora time, I could walk in no 
thoroughfare without encountering our 
gracious Sovereign ; and I heard every 
body around him shouting “‘ The King 
and Reform!’ At first, 1 fancied they 
were raising their voices in gratulation 
of his Majesty’s reform (they, of course, 
idly imagining there had been room for 
it, from his having in former days dis- 
agreed with the rabble and the Times 
newspaper, upon the affair of Queen 
Caroline and some other matters), and 
that now they were lauding him as a 
fifth Harry—falsely believing the while, 
in their own minds, that the new state 
of things and course of events might be 
described in the old king’s words : — 


** For now a time is come to mock at form — 


Harry the Fifth is crowned ! 


Down, royal state ! 


Up, vanity! 


All you sage counsellors, hence ! 


And to the English court assemble now, 
From every region, apes of idleness !” 


And, indeed, the truth of the compari- 
son whereunto I have alluded seemed 


to gain some colour from the fact of 


his Majesty having, as it was said, 
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conferred office upon a judge who had 


once apostrophised him as a slanderer * 
before the assembled peers of England, 
and from the fact of his Majesty’s 
being at present tremendously popular ; 
while in the reign of his predecessor, 
hisses and curses loud and deep were 
his constant greeting from the ruffian 
mob whenever he appeared. But I 
soon discovered it was nothing of the 
sort ; and that the ery of “ The King!” 
meant in some mouths nothing— in 
others, no king ; and that “ Reform,” 
though of more extensive meaning,when 
correctly interpreted simply signified 
robbery, revolution, and republicanism. 
In a word, I found that the wizards 
who would fain persuade us that by a 
species of Medea’s wondrous alchemy 
they can renew the form and beauty 
and vigour of the constitution, by first 
tearing it in pieces, might well address 
that dread phantom of Reform, which 
bestriding, they endeavour to drive 
forward it its terrible career, and say 
to it, in the language of Béranger’s 
Cosaque to his horse,— 
‘« Efface, efface, en ta course nouvelle, 

Temples, palais, mccurs, souvenirs, et 

lois. 
Hennis d’orgueil, mon coursier fideéle, 
Et foule aux pieds les peuples et les 
rois.” 
Therefore, you will perceive that I had 
some notion of what was going for- 
ward, though I had no distinct idea of 
the actual state of affairs; but now I 
learned much. The Whigs were in; 
how they got there, though, was to me 
a profound mystery. The Frenchman 
facetiously observes, that the only things 
necessary to make great politicians are 
‘* Le talent de chasser les autres— 

L’esprit de les remplacer.” 
But even of these humble qualities I 
knew full well the Whigs were not 
possessed. Speedily, however, I was 
made to understand that their prede- 
cessors had kindly condescended to 
save them all trouble. And so the 
Whigs got in—Grey at their head, 
who, like the Pylian sage (as that vil- 
lain Pope translates Nierwe ndverns), had 
witnessed the disappearance of two 
generations of articulately - speaking 
men, and is now reigning (as erl-king) 
amongst the third. With the first 
generation he was remarkable for sans- 
culottism,—I speak figuratively, not 
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meaning to state that he affected the 
Highland costume ; with the second he 
was notorious for la morgue aristocra- 
tiqgue which generally attaches itself to 
upstart nobility; and with the third, 
bating the accident of his empty title as 
Premier (for he has no power), he is 
chiefly distinguished for the conscien- 
tious discharge of his duties as an old 
croaker, in ruthlessly laying the whole 
country under contribution to provide 
well and daintily for his young rooks. 
Then there is milord Durham, a dingy 
coxcomb, whose intellect is as opaque 
and muddy as his face, and that seems 
to have borrowed its hues from the 
brush of Turner; and our sapient 
Goderich ; and our Mecenas of the 
mawkish and maudlin in prose and 
rhyme, Holland; and our mighty 
euphuist, Lansdowne, who keepeth his 
two grains of mildewed wheat so sedu- 
lously concealed in the two bushels of 
chaff; and our dainty Palmerston, 
sublimely ignorant of every thing a 
foreign secretary should know, and who, 
in all the pride and pertness of office, 
doth yet wear his old resemblance unto 
a dandy footman kicked out of place for 
taking liberties with his mistress — 
(this undoubtedly arises from his neither 
feeling himself secure nor easy in his 
seat); and Althorpe, front de cochon, 
as Brougham used to call him, and 
decidedly his countenance is not un- 
like that of the learned pig ; and Lord 
Johnny, the perfect personification of 
pestilence and famine—a biped whom, 
if the nation were to worship cholera 
morbus, as the devil was formerly wor- 
shipped to avert his wrath, would make 
a most admirable study for Chantrey 
in his attempt to body forth a symbol 
of that lean and filthy disease ;—— and 
Jamie Graham, who would fight with 
nobody but the man who would not 
fight with him ;—and all the rest of 
the Whiglings. 


** But two we did except from that dull 
throng.” 


Stanley was described to me as being 
always rough and ready, like a stanch 
wire-haired terrier, but, like the same, 
also somewhat too snappish, and not 
always equal to his work. As for 
Brougham, he is decidedly a great 
man—a chancellor d l’improviste, ca 
pable of hearing causes in his sleep, 


* « Come forth thou slanderer.”—=_Bland Anthology, by Mr. Denman. 
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and deciding them by a yawn or sneeze 
upon his waking—a minister who 
considers it his bounden duty to abuse 
his wooden-headed colleagues at all 
times and in all places, and through 
every vehicle of publicity—and, finally, 
a lord-keeper who deems it necessary 
to the due discharge of his official 
functions to worry a peer or two daily. 
I knew Brougham many years ago: he 
was then a very pleasant fellow. I felt 
gratified at his good fortune, and de- 
lighted to learn it had not altered him. 
In his youth, I rather think he entirely 
agreed with Jack Falstaff, when that 
philosopher declared, “ A good sherris- 
sack hath a twofold operation in it: 
it ascends me into the brain; dries 
me there all the foolish, and dull, and 
crudy vapours which environ it; makes 
it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of 
nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes, 
which, delivered o’er to the voice, 
which is the birth, becomes excellent 
wit.” Of the second effect, deeds of 
courage and valour, it may be as well 
to say nothing, since, from his idiosyn- 
crasy, it appears never to have been 
produced upon the Chancellor; but, 
nevertheless, the opinion of his earlier 
years he has never yet foregone. He 
entirely defeated Sir Robert Inglis, 
when that worthy baronet wanted to 
introduce into the beer-bill a clause 
from the statute of James I. against 
conviviality ; and more recently expa- 
tiated from the woolsack, with great 
satisfaction, upon the fact of his know- 
ing practically that people preferred 
frequenting houses where they could 
get ale plus gin to houses where they 
could get ale only. Their lordships 
cried “ Hear! hear!” and laughed, 
but nobody attempted either to deny the 
correctness of his position, or to question 
his knowledge, or impugn his authority, 
upon such a subject. From certain of 
his friends whom I met under strange 
circumstances, which I will relate to 
you anon, I was led to the conclusion 
that a description of him might be in 
some sort given in that of the rector of 
the University of Salamanca, whom 
the archers picked out of the gutter— 
a situation, however, in which nobody 
but Sir Robert Inglis* ever contem- 
plated the possibility of Brougham’s 
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being placed, and which for my part 
I beg to disclaim ever having even 
imagined. Excepta trifle of mulled port 
during a long speech, and a cheerful 
bottle at the White Horse in the Strand 
(both of which may, in the eyes of 
strangers, appear to affect his lordship, 
though they really do not), I am well 
convinced he never drinks more than a 
solitary pint of champagne d’Ay ; and, 
indeed, if by any possibility his lord- 
ship could get physically drunk, there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt that he 
would nevertheless remain mentally 
sober, which is all that can be reason- 
ably expected from a Lord High Chan- 
cellor. But now for the quotation :— 
“Eh! c’est le seigneur licencie Guyo- 
mar, recteur de notre université. Tel 
que vous le voyez c’est un grand per- 
sonnage, un génie supérieur. I] n’ya 
point de philosophe qu’il ne terrasse 
dans une dispute; il a un flux de 
bouche sans pareil. C’est dommage 
qu'il aime un peu trop le vin, le proces, 
et la grisette. I] revient de souper de 
chez son Isabelle, ot, par malheur, son 
guide s’est enivré comme lui. Ils sont 
tombés l’un et l'autre dans le ruisseau. 
Avant que le bon licencie fit recteur, 
cela lui arrivait assez souvent. Les 
honneurs, comme vous voyez, ne chan- 
gent pas toujours les meeurs.” 

But I promised to tell you how | 
chanced to meet those gentlemen who 
described themselves as acquainted 
with the Chancellor; and as you are a 
staid and sober man, like myself, it 
may not be unpleasing to you to hear 
of a scene which you are never likely 
to witness. One night, at twelve 
o’clock, I found myself out of doors 
without my latch-key. I feared to 
knock at the door, lest I might rouse 
the terrible ire of my landlady, to 
whom I was something in arrear for 
the rent of my apartment. I accord- 
ingly wandered about the streets for 
some hours, and at length, about four 
o’clock, espied a humble house of en- 
tertainment already open in the vicinity 
of Covent Garden. The extreme mo- 
deration of the charges (twopence for 
coffee, fourpence for a chop, and so 
on, with other objets de consommation) 
which were placarded without, induced 
me to enter. I passed through a large 


* On the debate on the beer-bill, already alluded to, Sir Robert affirmed, that if 


Mr. Brougham were found drunk in the streets, he ought to be taken to the watch- 


house. 


Mr. Brougham replied, that if he were so taken, under the circumstances 


he would consider himself an extremely ill-used gentleman, 
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room thronged with the porters and 
other the like Aabitués of the market, 
and was shewn into a small parlour, 
which was also crowded, but by a dif- 
ferent class of persons. At a table 
covered with eggs and bacon, and 
chops and coffee, sat several young 
gentlemen in full dress, and evidently 
of the highest fashion. They had been 
at a dinner-party—the opera—a_pot- 
house called the Clarendon or Constitu- 
tion—and were now come to complete 
their debauch in this early breakfast- 
house. At another table, almost as 
well covered, sat two men, who, from 
their over-much finery of dress and 
decoration, and their evident effort to 
assume a jaunty air, I concluded to be 
pickpockets. They were in company 
with two ladies who were doubtless 
anxious to inculcate the maxim 


‘« Laissez Cupidon aux Graces — 
Contentez vous de Venus.” 


There were likewise with the young 
gentlemen three persons who seemed 
to have shared only in their Constitu- 
tional festivities: one an old, lank, 
Pharisaical-looking man, whom they 
called Zachy—an ill-favoured dog (on 
whose brow a seer would have little 
difficulty in fancying he saw the gal- 
lows in bold relief) denominated Baby 
—and a gentleman whom they ad- 
dressed sometimes as “captain,” some- 
times as “Sim.” The last-mentioned 
was something stricken in years, and 
remarkably negligent of his apparel; 
but his air and bearing were essentially 
high-bred, and his head was one of the 
finest whereon I have ever gazed. The 
forehead was ample and bony, and 
admirably chiselled; and indeed all 
the features were excellent, and their 
expression highly intellectual. While 
looking on him, I was irresistibly re- 
minded of the head of Julius Cesar, as 
it has been transmitted to us by the 
medals. When I came in, he was 
singing, with excessive sweetness, an 
ancient and in some parts plaintive 
ballad, touching the amatory adven- 
tures of a comely tinker (peradventure 
alluding to the fifth James of Scotland, 
while flirting with his fair and lowly 
lieges under one of his many unseemly 
disguises); and his song he embellished 
occasionally with an obligato accom- 
paniment which would have puzzled 
Puzzi, and which, in neatness and pre- 
cision of execution, delicacy of taste, 
and the happy introduction of wild and 
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imaginative but most harmonious chro- 
matic passages, far exceeded any thing 
which has ever been effected by a wind 
instrument. I placed myself in the 
only vacant seat, and got some coffee 
and a chop. I remarked that the 
young men had all an extremely dissi- 
pated look, but were, at the same time, 
undoubtedly scholars and gentlemen ; 
by virtue of their university degrees, 
masters of all the arts and sciences, 
and by the two great sources of human 
knowledge, observation and experience, 
during their residence in the metropo- 
lis, “ up to every thing, from pitch and 
toss to manslaughter,” as one of them 
observed when Mellish (so did they 
name him) nearly killed the larger 
ng eye with a blow for insinuating 

is hand into his coat-pocket. This 
event, however, created little disturb- 
ance. The chevalier d’industrie was 
led by his party, after some “ chaffing,” 
to the apothecary’s; the gentlemen 
finished their breakfast, and, this done, 
resolved to “‘re-commence the evening.” 
Mellish was appointed chairman, and 
intrusted with the concoction of a bowl 
of punch. A bottle of rum, ditto 
brandy, a trifle of water, plenty of 
sugar, and an abundance of limes and 
lemons fresh and fragrant from the 
neighbouring market, formed an ad- 
mirable compound, I consented to 
partake of it, in obedience to a most 
cordial invitation, and had no reason 
to regret it. They were exceedingly 
pleasant fellows. The punch being 
made and approved of, “ pennillion,” 
as the Welsh call it, commenced, each 
man improvising in turn a verse to the 
air of “The three Dames of Spain.” 
Then came separate songs. A Bob- 
Logic-looking young fellow sang a 
right merry song about a Kerry agri- 
culturist, a parish priest, and Prince 
Hohenloe ; Mellish chanted the ad- 
ventures of a friar in Hades: there was 
a grand chorus to this air, beginning 
with “ Chickcherry chow ;” Lord Lew- 
son sang a German song — not a bad 
melody, but he evidently knew nothing 
of the language; Zachy sang concerning 
a passage in the history of King David ; 
Baby tried to sing “ Les deux Oreilles,” 
but broke down; the captain chanted 
a glorious ditty touching the apparition 
of an ass: it was evidently an animal 
renowned in story ; but whether it was 
the ass of Scales, that was done to death 
—or Sterne, that was found dead —or 
of Ludovicus Vives, that was ruthlessly 
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murdered by the clown for drinking up 
the moon as it lay reposing in a pail of 
water, I could not exactly understand. 
I could not sing; but a noisy young 
gentleman, addressed as Lord Spencer, 
volunteered to sing for me and Fari- 
nelli, who was labouring under a cold ; 
and this he did with right good-will, 
and in excellent style; until Zachy, 
from his hatred of all monopolies, 
objected to his monopolising the har- 
mony. In the intervals we had a great 
many funny stories. Sim told us how 
he recovered his watch from the gripe 
of Dobree the pawnbroker, by knock- 
ing him up every night to know what 
o'clock it was; the man being most 
happy to free himself from the respon- 
sibility of according this periodic in- 
formation, by gratuitously resigning the 
custody of the captain’s “ ticker.” He 
likewise related many anecdotes of his 
campaigns. And we had much con- 
versation about politics and politicians ; 
and here it was I heard so much about 
the Chancellor. Baby (one of the gen- 
tlemen whispered me) was a sort of 
flunky to him. 

But I fear I grow tedious. Let me 
at once inform you of what I could col- 
lect respecting the literary world. A set 
of wooden-headed fellows, libels upon 
their heavenly father in intellect, and 
upon their earthly parents in form, 
appear to have perched themselves 
upon a dunghill in Burlington Street, 
whence they send forth certain thin 
and cracked crowings, which they 
would fain pass off for the most 
exquisite and refined melody; and 
these wretches seem to have befouled 
and encumbered every open walk of 
literature, from penny-a-lining for the 
Courier, or purloining for Covent 
Garden, to inditing genteel satires, and 
penning fashionable novels. Ina word, 
the only works of real merit which I 
could hear of having recently appeared 
were Napier’s Peninsular War and 
Fraser’s lease. The latter I was 
fortunate enough to borrow; and oh, 
sir, how delighted was I with the wit, 
and wisdom, and learning of the thrice- 
illustrious Sir Morgan O’ Doherty, Ty- 
dus-Pooh-Pooh, Ned Culpepper, Mor- 
gan Rattler, and a host of others. 

An ambition seized me to con- 
tribute to this glorious periodical. I 
knew I had abundant materials at 
hand; and I was encouraged by learn- 
ing it was not all written by one 
able-bodied man like Blackwood’s, 
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or by an exclusive swarm of pigmy 
prosers like all the others. Iam the 
more anxious, too, Mr. Fraser, to join 
your illustrious band, because, as the 
poet hath it, 


‘From my youth upward I have loved 
a row,” 


and I was informed that you are at 
present minded to chastise some feetid 
animals (and chiefly one Liston Bulwer) 
who have attacked you with the means 
of offence proper to their filthy nature. 
It would appear (as clearly as I can 
understand) that, for the diversion of 
an idle hour, you one fine evening, 
in the sportive gaiety of your heart, 
pursued in the Magazine an animal 
called Lytton Bulwer, or Liston Bulwer, 
as the good-natured Jesuit, Dobriz- 
hoffer, did the zorillo, or béte puante, 
in the plains of South America. In 
both cases the beast lay quiet after a 
short run, as if to be fondled; but 
upon being touched gently with a stick, 
he forthwith discharged his shower of 
filth and fled. As the Jesuit happily 
relates it,—‘* Nec mora, levato con- 
festim crure Stygiam in me exonerat 
pestem, maxillam  sinistram libera- 
liter permingit undique, cursuque 
citatissimo fugam capit.” Great, sir, 
however, as may be his speed and 
practice in running away—safe as he 
may consider himself in the stench he 
has raised—caught he must be, and 
annihilated. I shall feel the greatest 
pleasure in joining in the chase. I am 
still like an Homeric hero, Gory &yabis, 
and can at least cheer you on. Mean- 
while I beg to lay before you 


RESURRECTIONAL RECREATIONS, 
By a Poor Devil. 
Subject the first. 

Do not be deceived by this title; 
it has nothing to do with the profitable 
trade of body-snatching, nor does it in 
the most remote degree allude to the 
pastimes of the late Burkers, Bishop 
and Williams. “ The leading journal” 
has completely forestalled me in all 
matters relating to the graduated atro- 
cities of their drinking-bout, and their 
diabolic dealings with their cHItL 
waReE. It were sacrilege to touch a 
subject which the Thunderer hath 
sanctified. 

No, sir; the resurrections which I 
propose to perform shall be in the 
spirit, not in the flesh. Apart from 
the busy world, living, as it were, 
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amidst the shadows of the past, I have 
made me friends of the ancient dead. 
Of these some have been forgotten that 
ought to be remembered —nam multos 
veterum velut inglorios et ignobiles 
oblivio obruit. I would fain commu- 
nicate to them, in some slight degree, 
the advantage of an historian. Many 
others there are who have been grossly 
misrepresented in the freshness of hate, 
in flattery to prejudice, or tyranny, or 
democratic rage—these I would fain 
evoke from their dishonourable graves, 
and place before the world in their 
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true lineaments and bearing. Many 
passages, too, in the history of the 
sufferings, and labours, and actions, 
and achievements of men have been 
in like manner falsified, and even 
these also would I gladly reproduce 
in the divine hues of truth. Thus 
you may perceive I propose to myself 
no mean vocation should my first effort 
meet your approbation. 
I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Poor Devit. 


THE MARTYR-STUDENT. 


B, of Worcester College, has sent us the following poem. He has been “ reading 
hard,” in the hope of getting a double First Class ; and an overwrought mind 
has given birth, we suppose, to melancholy forebodings. 


Oo. %: 


I am sick of the bird, 
And its carol of glee; 
It brings the voices heard 
In boyhood back to me: 
Our old village hall, 
Our church upon the hill, 
And the mossy gates —all 
My darken’d eyes fill. 


No more gladly leaping 
With the choir I go, 
My spirit is weeping 
O’er her silver bow: 
From the golden quiver 
The arrows are gone, 
The wind from Death’s river 
Sounds in it alone! 


I sit alone and think 

In the silent room, 
I look up, and I shrink 

From the glimmering gloom. 
O, that the little one 

Were here with her shout ! — 
O, that my sister’s arm 

My neck were round about ! 


I cannot read a book, 

My eyes are dim and weak ; 
To every chair I look — 

There is not one to speak ! 
Could I but sit once more 

Upon that well-known chair, 
By my mother, as of yore, 

Her hand upon my hair! 
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My father’s eyes seeking, 
In trembling hope to trace 
If the south wind had been breaking 
The shadows from my face ; — 
How sweet to die away 
Beside our mother’s hearth, 
Amid the balmy light 
That shone upon our birth! 


A wild and burning boy, 
I clomb the mountain’s crest, 
The garland of my joy 
Did leap upon my breast ; 
A spirit walk’d before me 
Along the stormy night, 
The clouds melted o’er me, 
The shadows turn’d to light. 


Among my matted locks 
The death-wind is blowing; 
I hear, like a mighty rush of plumes, 
The Sea of Darkness flowing ! 
Upon the summer air 
Two wings are spreading wide ; 
A shadow, like a pyramid, 
Is sitting by my side! 


My mind was like a page 
Of gold-wrought story, 
Where the rapt eye might gaze 
On the tale of glory ; 

But the rich painted words 
Are waxing faint and old, 
The leaves have lost their light, 

The letters their gold ! 


And memory glimmers 
On the pages I unroll, 
Like the dim light creeping 
Into an antique scroll, 
When the scribe is searching 
The writing pale and damp, 
At midnight, and the flame 
Is dying in the lamp. 


Worcester College, Dec. 20. 
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GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
No. XXI. 


JAMES HOGG. 
CER ye your pipes, O Muses, and sing of the Shepherd of Ettrick — 
Hogg, from the mountain of Benger, invading the city of London! 
Opposite see he stands, wrapt round in pastoral mantle, 
Covering his shoulders broad. His hand is graced with the bonnet 
Such as the shepherds wear in the lowland country of Scotland. 
Comelily curled is his nose; his eye has a pleasantish twinkle. 
Open his honest mouth, whence flowed such rivers of verses, 
(Whither, we need not say, flowed in such gallons of toddy). 
So does he look in the morn, ere yet the goblet or tumbler 
Pours forth its copious stores, and puts a cock in his eyelid. 

Hail to thee, honest bard ! — the bard of bonny Kilmeny ! 
Author of Hogg on Sheep, in fifty magazines writer, 
Song-maker sans compare, who sang of Magillivray Donald ! 


But really, in writing a sketch of the life of a Scottish shepherd, whose fame 
is built on his intense knowledge of his own vernacular, and not in the slightest 
degree tainted by any suspicion of his having any “ Bits of Classicality” about 
him, it is, we must admit, somewhat out of place to make use of the ponderous 
verse of Homer or Virgil, or Dr. Southey. We should sing him, if it were in our 
power, in the manner of a Border ballad, and celebrate his irruption into the 
south, as his predecessors on the banks of Tweed sang the march of the Douglas 


‘* Into England to take a foray.” 


We need not trouble ourselves with writing the life of Hogg. We may say, 
with the Grub Street author mentioned by Horace Walpole, that not even Plutarch 
himself, much less a cat, has had so many lives as Hogg. He has written three 
or four himself; Wilson, Lockhart, Dr. Morris, Grey, and half a score others, 
have biographised the Shepherd. And at the great dinner given to him last week, 
he favoured the company with a sketch of his personal history, which was so 
minute as to supply the details of his birth, the moment at which that auspicious 
event occurred, and the various adventures of the howdie on that memorable 
occasion. It would be repeating a twenty-times-told tale to explain that Hogg 
was reared a shepherd —that at twenty years old he could not read or write— 
that at forty he had published those poems which have been so familiar to all 
the world ever since —and that he has since continued to labour with hand and 
head, putting a stout heart against a stiff brae, and year after year accumulating 
fresh fame. All this is sufficiently known to the inhabitants of the old world and 
the new. 

He has been ever and always a true and consistent Tory, which we mention 
to his great honour; although it confers little honour on the Tory party, that his 
exertions in their cause should have been so lightly rewarded. 

Had Hogg taken the other side, that to which it-might have been conjectured 
his humble origin would have inclined him, and turned his song-making talents 
to Whig or Radical purposes, we hesitate not to say, that he might have been a 
dangerous man in the bias he could have given to the lower ranks of Scotland, 
a country in which such songs as his have always had great influence. Instead 
of that, he, though of the soil, clung to the Tory cause, and through good report 
and evil report has been constant and earnest in his sincere adhesion to the party. 
Therefore we say that he has done the state some service ; that he has done him- 
self any, we should scruple to assert, but that we know that the approbation of a 
man’s own mind for honest, honourable, and disinterested conduct, is above all 
praise. 

We wish him success in his new speculation, and hope that his series of 
works will sell off in tens of thousands. We were gratified to see his country- 
men rallying round him in such numbers at the dinner which they gave him ; 
but we trust that their admiration of his talents and his honesty will be shewn in 
some more substantial style. 





Adieu, kind Shepherd ! — sixty years have pass'd 
Since through this world you first began to jog ; 
Five dozen winters more we hope you'll last, 
The pastoral patriarch of the tribe of Hogg! 
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THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND — WHO ARE THEY ? 


Tue ideal painter of the excellence of 
English law, Sir John Fortescue, draws 
a contrast (highly favourable to his 
countrymen of his time) between the 
commons of France and of England. 
Of the commons of France he asserts, 
that they “ are so impoverished and 
destroyed that they can scarcely live ; 
they drink water; they eat apples, 
with bread right brown, made of rye ; 
they eat no flesh, but a little lard, or 
the fat of bacon, or the entrails and 
heads of beasts, slain for the nobles 
and merchants of the land;” whilst, 
on the other hand, he represents the 
inhabitants of England as ‘rich in 
gold and silver, and in all the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life; they 
eat plentifully of all kinds of fish and 
flesh, with which their country abounds ; 
they drink no water, unless upon a 
religious score ; they are well provided 
with all sorts of household goods and 
implements of husbandry; and every 
one, according to his rank, has all 
things conducive to make life easy 
and happy.” 

Grateful as this picture may be to 
a patriotic mind, it must be confessed 
to be altogether as ideal as the other 
representations of its author, and is, 
indeed, at variance, with the best con- 
temporary testimony. Numbers of 
English poor, in years of scarcity, 
often died of hunger, or of diseases 
contracted by the use of unwholesome 
food; as they were accustomed to 
collect herbs and roots, which they 
dried, and made into bread. /Eneas 
Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., re- 
lates, in one of his letters, that none of 
the inhabitants of a populous village 
in Northumberland, in which he lodged 
(1437), had ever seen either wine or 
wheaten bread, and that they expressed 
great surprise when they beheld these 
delicacies at his table. It appears 
also from a line in Piers Plowman’s 
Vision, that “ old wortes, or cabbage,” 
was a usual dinner—a diet that would 
not be considered very substantial in 
any age. 

These statements, therefore, of Sir 
John Fortescue, must be taken as 
pictures of the general prosperity 
which would flow from English law, 
if it were acted upon in the spirit of 
his ideal representation, and properly 
reinforced by that law of right reason, 


which might always be called into 
manifestation. Of the actual and real 
influence of this idea, or law, the ex- 
istence of Fortescue’s book was itself 
an evidence sufficient to demonstrate 
that the principles of limited monarchy 
were as fully recognised in the reign 
of Edward IV., whatever particular 
acts of violence might occur, as they 
had been under the Lancasterian 
princes. 

But it is for another purpose that we 
quote this great jurist’s authority. He 
has in this description given his idea 
of what a people, as a people, and 
in particular the English people, ought 
to be. A people, to be properly de- 
nominated such, should be in a certain 
advanced state of civilisation. They 
should be rich in gold and silver, and 
in all the necessaries and conveniences 
of life; they should abound in all the 
kinds of flesh and fish which their 
country produces; their drink should 
not be elementary merely, but a gene- 
rous composition ; they should be well 
provided with all sorts of household 
goods and implements of husbandry ; 
and every one, according to his rank, 
should have all things conducive to 
make life easy and happy. ‘This is 
the old jurist’s abstract idea of the 
English people as they ought to be; 
in addition to which, he patriotically 
intimates (and what patriotic heart will 
not join in with the suggestion?) that 
they should, in all these respects, be 
better off than their neighbours, the 
French. 

In all these respects the people of 
England have surpassed surrounding 
nations : in all these respects long may 
the people of England excel every 
other people! In the course and pro- 
gress of their history, what a contrast 
do they present to those of France! 
How surely and how wisely have they 
won for themselves the privileges and 
the rights of men! In one instance 
only are they censurable, when, urged 
on by a fanatical spirit, they proposed 
to establish a commonwealth on the 
ruins of the throne, and permitted a 
usurping faction to strike its roots 
easily, in a soil sofiened by the blood 
of a martyred monarch. But this bad 
example was, on a subsequent occa- 
sion, well redeemed by the magnani- 
mous spirit in which the settlement 
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(wrongly called the Revolution) of 
1688 was effected. Compare with 
the former period the horrors of the 
first French Revolution — compare 
with the latter the bloodshed of the 
second. The battle between the aris- 
tocracy and democracy of England 
was conceived in a more generous 
spirit than. that which raged between 
the corresponding classes of France 
during her revolutions. It produced 
no reign of terror—no Danton, St. Just, 
or Robespierre, sprang to birth from 
the convulsion—no Bastiles innumer- 
able rose in place of one overthrown— 
no daily executions of hundreds of 
victims —no immuring of hundreds of 
thousands of captives in revolutionary 
dungeons :—* on horror’s head hor- 
rors accumulated.” Popular passion 
never descended to popular frenzy. 


No! the people of England were. 


formed of more heroic stuff; they re- 
fused, notwithstanding the talents of 
the philosopher of Malmesbury, to 
learn the doctrine, that all power was 
founded on fear; for they felt no fear, 
and therefore a reign of terror was im- 
possible. The horrors of the French 
revolution originated in the cowardice 
of the people, or their leaders—fear 
had driven them mad. And why 
feared they? Because the prevalence 
of a superstitious church had abused 
the influence of conscience, and thus 
made cowards of its votaries. The 
right use of conscience, be it known, 
is not to make cowards of us all; not- 
withstanding Hamlet's authority to the 
contrary. In this case, however, he is 
no authority; for he used the word 
“ cowards” improperly —in the sense 
in which his frenzy at the moment 
read it, not in that in which his better 
reason would have used it. ‘“ It was 
not Hamlet, but his madness” spake 
it. Conscience prevented him from 
committing suicide, and this he called 
cowardice; to have committed the 
crime, however, had been greater 
cowardice—had been the only cow- 
ardice. Truly, he was re strained from 
despising the canon which the Eternal 
had planted against self-murder, from 
the impulse of fear—but it was the 
fear of God. This is a fear, which, 
whoso feels, knows no other fear. 
True courage of mind lives only in 
this salutary fear; for true courage of 
mind can live only in a faith of some- 
thing above itself. We may have been 
told —and we have been told—that 
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it is only timidity that looks upwards 
for protection, for consolation, and for 
happiness. The contrary, we are bold 
to say, is the only true state of the 
case. The heaven-erected look is pe- 
culiar to the Christian hero, and is 
only possible with the consciousness 
of moral integrity, and the hope which 
is the result of determined perseverance 
for the future, and temptation over- 
come in the past. For this right use 
of conscience the people of England 
have been always, even in times of 
greatest peril, distinguished. They 
need not to be told by history, nor to 
learn from experience; they know 
from their own hearts, that fear, of 
itself, is utterly incapable of producing 
any regular, continuous, and calculable 
effect, even on an individual ; and that 
the fear which does act systematically 
upon the mind, always presupposes a 
sense of duty as its cause. It has been 
well said, that “the most cowardly of 
the European nations, the Neapolitans 
and Sicilians, those among whom the 
fear ,of death exercises the most ty- 
rannous influence relatively to their 
own persons, are the very men who 
least fear to take away the life of a 
fellow-citizen by poison or assassina- 
tion; while in Great Britain, a tyrant, 
who has abused the power which a 
vast property has given him to op- 
press a whole neighbourhood, can 
walk in safety unharmed and un- 
attended, amid a hundred men, each 
of whom feels his heart burn with rage 
and indignation at the sight of him. 
‘It was this man who broke my 
father’s heart ;’ or, ‘it is through him 
that my children are clad in rags, and 
cry for the food which I am no longer 
able to provide for them.’ And yet 
they dare not touch a hair of his head ! 
Whence does this arise? Is it froma 
cowardice of sensibility, that makes 
the injured man shudder at the thought 
of shedding blood? or from a cow- 
ardice of selfishness, which makes him 
afraid of hazarding his own life? 
Neither the one nor the other! The 
field of Waterloo, as the most recent 
of a hundred equal proofs, has borne 
witness, that, 


‘ bring a Briton fra his hill — 
* ~ ” + * 
Say, such is royal George’s will, 
And there’s the foe ; 
He bas nae thought but how to kill 
‘Twa at a blow. 
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Nae cauld, faint-hearted doubtings 
tease him ; 
Death comes, wi’ fearless eye he sees 
him ; 
Wi’ bloody hand a welcome gies him ; 
And when he fa’s, 
His latest draught o’ breathin leaves 
him 
In faint huzzas.’ 


** Whence, then, arises the difference 
of feeling in the former case? To 
what does the oppressor owe his 
safety! To the spirit-quelling thought : 
the laws of God and of my country 
have made his life sacred. I dare not 
touch a hair of his head! ‘’Tis con- 
science that makes cowards of us all ;’ 
but, oh! it is conscience, too, which 
makes heroes of us all.” 

In these particular qualities of our 
national character, the people of Eng- 
land act in conformity with the prin- 
ciple which makes men of men; and, 
thus acting, earn for themselves the 
right to be considered as such, and to 
be intrusted with the rights of such. 
This principle is indeed no other than 
a universal law which extends through- 
out creation, from an angel to an atom; 
and thus proves its validity. Man, 
says Hooker, refers to something sim- 
ply desirable out of himself—an in- 
finite good, which is none other than 
the Divine Being. In the same way, 
every created thing has reference to 
some other thing of greater perfection. 
Of the universality of the law, Lord 
Bacon was well aware, when he ar- 
gued, that “they that deny a God, 
destroy man’s nobility; for certainly 
man is of kin to the beasts by his 
body, and if he be not of kin to God 
by his spirit, he is a base ignoble 
creature. It destroys likewise magna- 
nimity, and the raising of human na- 
ture; for, take an example of a dog, 
and mark what a ge nerosityand cour ge 


he will put on when he finds himself 


maintained by a man, w ho to him is 
instead of a god, or melior natura ; 
which courage is manifestly such as 
that creature, without that confidence 
of a better nature than his own, could 
never attain. So man, when he resteth 
and assureth himself upon Divine pro- 
tection and favour, gathereth a force 
and faith which human nature in itself 
could not obtain.” A higher autho- 
rity also has said, “the ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib.” In these animals there is thus, 
as it were, a dawning ofa moral na- 
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ture; which, however, is referred for 
its further development to something 
higher, both in kind and degree, in 
man. But this is only one instance 
of that dependence of being upon 
being, and of all the parts of creation 
on each other, which in their co-ordi- 
nate whole compose the system of the 
universe—a dependence which requires 
for each the simultaneous existence of 
all. Thus, a vegetable derives its nou- 
rishment from inorganic bodies, and 
alters their inert substance, which is 
unfit for the food of animals unless it 
has previously undergone the influence 
of vegetable life. All the kingdoms 
of nature, in the lowest forms of being 
equally as in the highest, manifest 
symbols, each in its own way, of this 
universal law. Every inferior scale 
presents a deficiency, which is supplied 
in that immediately above it.  In- 
organic bodies thus melt into the or- 
ganised, and vegetables approximate 
to animal existences; nature rises in 
gradations from the mineral to the 
vegetable, and from the latter to the 
animal kingdom. Even so, 
*‘ unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 


In whatever degree this elevation of 
the human character has been effected, 
in that degree, and in that only, has a 
multitude of men acquired the right of 
being esteemed as a people. Wan- 
dering tribes are not a people, but the 
elements of a people. A settlement 
must be effected—a social contract 
made or implied —law promulged— 
government projected — the arts of life 
experim:nted, and science in some 
sort profe ssed, before any approxima- 
tion is made to that state of existence 
which should characterise a people. 
Nay, a higher constitution even than 
this is necessary. In the Old and 
New Testaments they are represented 
as no people who are not the people 
ofGod. “ But ye are a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a peculiar people ; that ye should shew 
forth the praises of Him who hath called 
you out of darkness into his marvellous 
light: which in time past were not a 
people, but are now the people of God.” 
1 Peter, ii. 9,10. St. Paul is equally 
explicit in his Epistle to the Romans, 
chap. x. ver.19. “I will provoke you 
to jealousy by them that are no people, 
and by a foolish nation I will anger 
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you.” By which last passage the 
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apostle intends that the gospel shall 
be preached to Gentile nations, who 
shall thus become a people. It is a 
noticeable fact, that the northern hordes 
became not a people until they con- 
quered more civilised nations, to be 
themselves conquered, though not phy- 
sically, yet morally —adopting, as they 
mostly did, the customs of the coun- 
tries which they vanquished. The 
Germanic nations, almost constantly 
resisting the Roman yoke, awaited the 
beneficial influence of Christianity, in 
order to their later but more effectual 
civilisation. Then they passed, as 
Madame de Stael well remarks, “ in- 
stantaneously from a sort of barbarisin 
to the refinement of Christian inter- 
course.” The same eloquent writer 
gives a decided superiority to the 
English over the rest of the different 
people who are of Germanic origin ; 
though she contends, and perhaps 
rightly, that the same touches of cha- 
racter are constantly to be met with 
among all. “They were all distin- 
guished,” she says, “ from the earliest 
times, by their independence and 
loyalty ; they have ever been good and 
faithful; and it is for that very reason, 
perhaps, that their writings universally 
bear a melancholy impression : for it 
often happens to nations, as to indi- 
viduals, to suffer for their virtues.” 

However this may be, much of the 
difference between the national cha- 
racters of England and France, as also 
in the course and tendency of their 
revolutions, may be traced to the dif- 
ference of their origin. The Italians, 
the French, the Spaniards, and the 
Portuguese, deriving their civilisation 
and their language from Rome, were 
the earliest civilised, and still bear, 
as the same writer observes, the cha- 
racter of a long-existing civilisation, 
of Pagan origin. Addicted to the 
pleasures and the interests of the earth, 
their arts of dominion, like those from 
which they had their origin, belong to 
the policy of a period superseded by 
Christianity, and have yet to recede 
before the genius of a better dispensa- 
tion, against which they struggle, but 
in vain. 

Now as, according to Lord Bacon 
and the prophet Isaiah, man stands in 
relation to the inferior animals as a 
melior natura, so is it the genius 
of Christianity that every individual 
should look up to a more excellent 
nature as a guide and example of its 
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own. But this more excellent nature 
must possess a homogeneity and a 
community with the inferior, or the 
medium of relation will yet have to he 
bridged over, and no influence can 
exist between things which have no 
connexion. In religion, as we all 
know, this community is produced by 
the exhibition of a Being in whom the 
human and divine are intermingled 
and interfused. At the same time 
that he was “ over all, blessed for 
ever,” he was a sufferer with his fel- 
low-men ; and even now that he is 
“ exalted to the right hand of the 
Majesty on high,” he is “ touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities.” In 
politics it is necessary to produce and 
preserve the same sympathy between 
the better and inferior nature. It is 
by slow gradations, and by a com- 
munity in certain qualities, that every 
rank of being ascends in the scale of 
creation. Even so should it be in 
politics—even so must it be—or 
anarchy will ensue, and society be 
resolved again into its primitive chaos. 
Nature abhors a void, and there must 
be no links omitted in the chain, or a 
gap will be made, to stand within 
which a mediator will be with difficulty 
found. No one, we suppose, can doubt 
for a moment as to what we mean by the 
better and inferior nature, in a political 
sense. The term, used only for the 
sake of analogy, can merely imply the 
different ranks of society, as in its 
physical application it applies only to 
the ranks of being ascending in the 
scale of creation. Nevertheless, there 
is something more than bare analogy 
in the application of the phrase. 
Christopher North has well remarked, 
in one of his Noctes, “ that in all 
countries where there is an hereditary 
peerage, that their’s is a life under the 
finest influences; and that in the 
delicate faculties of the mind, in its 
subtlest workings, in its gentlest plea- 
sures, in even its morbid sensibilities, 
we are to look for the principles which 
govern their social condition. In like 
manner, the literature of this country 
is a bulwark of its political peace ; 
not by the wisdom of knowledge thus 
imparted, but by the character it has 
impressed on the life of great classes 
of its inhabitants, drawing the pleasures 
of their ordinary life into the sphere of 
intellect. By a control, then, of what- 
ever kind, exercised upon ‘the most 
finely sensitive faculties of the mind, 
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the higher classes of civilised nations 
are bound together in the union of 
society. But the cultivation of this 
sensibility is a work that is continually 
going on among themselves, and is 
carried to greater perfection, as they 
are less disturbed by intermixture of 
those who are strangers to their own 
refinement. It goes on from one age 
to another ; it is transmitted in families ; 
it is an exclusive and hereditary privi- 
lege and distinction of the privileged 
orders of the community.” Weare not, 


however, prepared to go the length of 


this writer, and argue that the inter- 
mixture of the lower, but aspiring 
classes, isan evil. On the contrary, we 
believe it to be exceedingly beneficial. 
It is a part of that principle by which 
“every thing strives to ascend, and 
ascends in its striving.” The inferior 
class gets much more improved by the 
intermixture than the superior dete- 
riorated. Commerce, which is contin- 
ually raising up multitudes of men 
far above the condition of their birth, 
may have “ thrown up such numbers 
into a high condition of political im- 
portance, so that they have begun to 
fill what were once the exclusively 
privileged orders with sometimes rude 
enough and raw recruits.” Rude 
enough they may be, but these recruits 
increase the number, and consequently 
the power, of the aristocracy; and 
endeavour to imitate, and by imitation 
confess, the better manners of those to 
whom they wish to become associated. 
The next generation finds their children 
as polished, or nearly so, as those of 
families of longer standing. But what 
is better than all, their introduction 
introduces the real into a state of 
society which the ideal is all too apt 
to engross; and, in those same children 
of whom we have spoken above, both the 
real and ideal, in which the perfection 
of art and morals consists, become 
united, as they ought to be, and as 
they are in the works of Shakespeare, 
which, on that account, excel all other 
productions of the kind. Thus the 
improvement of larger and yet in- 
creasing bodies of men progresses from 
generation to generation ; and if it also 
render it necessary that ‘ aristocracy 
of rank must be supported by aristo- 
cracy of talent and virtue,” it is a “* con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” 
and not deprecated. At any rate, it is 
well, ay and not only expedient but 
necessary, that in order to preserve the 
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connexion and consequent influence of 
one rank on the other, they should 
intercommunicate, and so constitute 
one community —this, we say, is as 
necessary as that a certain distinction 
should be kept up between them. It 
is for this reason that Burke includes, 
in his definition and description of the 
people, the aristocracy, as necessarily 
generated from a state of civil society. 

The beautiful order contemplated by 
this sagest of the statesmen of England 
is broken up, in principle, by the ad- 
vocates of that exclusive aristocracy, 
which fears contamination through an 
addition to its numbers by those 
classes of society from which it was 
generated, and to which it is an object 
of generous emulation—a melior na- 
tura—a something instead of a god 
—through which they are inspired to 
“put on a courage and generosity, 
which courage is manifestly such as 
they, without that confidence of a 
better station than their own, could 
never obtain.” 

Equally subversive of the same 
scheme of things are, in the other 
extreme, those opinions which would 
set up even the inferior grades of 
society against those who “ bear rule 
in realms,” and thus 


‘let in the daws 
To peck the eagles.” 


Hazlitt, in an eloquent passage, 
describes in glowing colours the peo- 
ple considered as disjunct from the 
aristocracy and its influence, and uses, 
on the occasion, terms in their praise 
which the class that he supposes (for 
none such in old states exists in reality) 
would by no means justify. This he 
seems to have felt; for, in a continua- 
tion of the subject, he feels it necessary 
to say, that “ It is not denied that the 
people are best acquainted with their 
own wants, and most attached to their 
own interests. But then a question is 
started, as if the persons asking it 
were at a great loss for the answer; 
Where are we to find the intellect of 
the people? Why, all the intellect 
that ever was is theirs. The public 
opinion expresses not only the col- 
lective sense of the whole people, but 
of all ages and nations—of all those 
minds that have devoted themselves to 
the love of truth and the good of 
mankind — who have bequeathed their 
instructions, their hopes, and ther 
example, to posterity—-who have 
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thought, spoke, written, acted, and 
suffered in the name and on behalf 
of our common nature. All the 
greatest poets, sages, heroes, are ours 
originally and by right. But surely 
Lord Bacon was a great man! Yes; 
but not because he was a lord. There 
is nothing of hereditary growth but 
pride and prejudice.” 

Now no one will deny the claim of 
such as Lord Bacon, or even of those 
who are capable of appreciating him— 
most surely of such whose public opi- 
nion expresses not only the collective 
sense of the whole people, but of all 
ages and nations, of all those minds 
that have devoted themselves to the 
love of truth and the good of mankind. 
But are there not large classes, the 
most numerous and the most multi- 
tudinous, who are incapable of appre- 
ciating the intellect of a Verulam, and 
whose public opinion is but a reflection 
of the narrowest habits and the lowest 
mental degree of cultivation? Very, 
very few indeed are they whose minds 
reflect the wisdom of ages; very few 
have the opportunity, still fewer the 
inclination, of acquiring the requisite 
knowledge, though the number is in- 
creasing in every age. But be the as- 
sumption granted — what then? We 
find our republican tells us, that “ the 
tide of power, constantly setting in 
against the people, swallows up natu- 
ral genius and acquired knowledge in 
the vortex of corruption, and then they 
reproach us with our want of leaders 
of weight and influence to stem the 
torrent ;”’—and that * even Burke was 
one of the people, and would have re- 
mained with the people to the last, if 
there had been no court side for him to 
go over to. The king gave him his 
pension —not his understanding, nor 
his eloquence.” What would these 
opinionists have? Would they wish 
that the genius and public services of 
a Bacon and a Burke should not receive 
public reward and honour? Be it that 
they were of the people, they did not 
cease being so because rewarded by 
the guardians of the public gratitude, 
or by receiving aristocratic honour. 
This is a thing for the people to be 
proud of, to look up to; by this they 
should be attracted to “strive to as- 
cend, and ascend in their striving.” Let 
every man be incited to benefit his 
country by his genius or virtues, secure 
that from his grateful countrymen he 
shall receive the guerdon of his labour. 
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Thus we shall keep alive a spirit of 
high endeavour and of enterprise in 
Englishmen, without which they may 
be a populace, but cannot be a people. 
The man who sinks beneath this stand- 
ard of character looses his hold upon 
society, even in the sphere in which he 
moves, soon forfeits the rights not only 
ofa freeman but of a man, and is of 
too poor a spirit to look even his equals 
in the face. The established institu- 
tions of society are thus expressly 
adapted for the improvement of the 
individual, and are well calculated to 
call forth the general mind of the race, 
for they correspond with the very con- 
stitution of the mind itself. 

Society must be necessarily divided 
into those who possess the matter, 
those who bestow the form, and those 
who legislate respecting both, and for 
all. Nature and labour, matter and 
form, are the sources of all production 
and all wealth. Wherever there is 
man, there is an artist, of some sort, 
furnished with materials capable of 
being reduced by him from a chaotic 
into a creation-state. He has, by na- 
ture, a right to pitch his tent in any 
unoccupied place he can find for it, 
and may apply to his own maintenance 
any part of the unoccupied soil. There 
he is to form, by the force of a gradu- 
ally improving art, the comforts and 
conveniences of social life. Every 
degree of elevation effected above the 
savage state is so much clear gain to 
human happiness ; it is so much plen- 
ty and enjoyment which in the savage 
state had no existence. In the primi- 
tive state of society, the proprietor and 
former of the matter would be one and 
the same individual; but as his family 
relationships increased, he would di- 
vide the labour of this formation with 
those who would require to share in 
its produce ; or, as more produce would 
be required, larger portions would be 
cultivated. But such cultivation would 
want but few labourers of the many 
which its produce was capable of sup- 
porting. Besides, as the social arts 
become invented, not only is the inten- 
sity of human welfare greatly increased, 
but greater numbers can be maintained 
in a given district ; for where savagism 
will feed ten, civilisation will feed a 
hundred. In this state of things, the 
original proprietor of the soil (or mat- 
ter) will grant permission to other la- 
bourers (or formers) to work up certain 
portions for their own use, on condition 
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of imparting to him a share of the re- 
sult for such permission. Thus leisure 
will be procured to the original pro- 
prietor, whose attention will thus be 
naturally directed to the relations of 
property, and to whom, for that rea- 
son, all disputes will be referred as to 
the validity of different tenures. Thus 
will be formed the three ranks of so- 
ciety, the third growi:g out of the 
other two. This third again will be 
divided into different departments, ac- 
cording to the different sections into 
which the subjects upon which it is 
called to legislate are divisible. These 
subjects will not concern man’s phy- 
sical interests alone, for there is a spirit 
in man which is eloquent of a higher 
state of being ; neither has the Deity 
left himself without a witness in any 
age or country of the world; and, by 
and by, both the one and the other 
will form the separate subject of con- 
templation, according to their different 
genius, of different men. Then will 
commence two orders of aristocratic 
rank, and that divarication between 
church and state obtain which marks 
an advanced period of civilisation. 
In process of time, these two orders 
may possibly become separate from 
the proprietors of the soil, but: will 
be mainta.ned by such proprietors in 
consideration of the obvious services 
which they are set apart to render to 


the temporal and eternal interests of 


all classes. Thus it is that property, 
government, and law, not to say reli- 
gion (wi.ich is the root ofall), are com- 
menced and constituted. Such is the 
simplest state of society; but as ages 
roll on, the forms of its constitution 
become more complex, yet not so in- 
tricately, but that the philosopher can, 
by a process of analysis, reduce the 
concrete mass to its original elements. 

It is needless to say, that the history 
of our own country opens at an age of 
the world when society had progressed, 
for good or for evil, far beyond the ele- 
mentary state just described. 

When the race of men become too 
numerous for the means of support 
afforded by a certain district, it will be 
needful for the surplus population to 
emigrate to another, as we find they 
actually did, “in families, after their 
generations, in their nations; and by 
these were the nations divided in the 
earth after the flood.” Emigration still 
continued (as it still continues) after 
the earth became thickly peopled, and 
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the migratory families had no means of 
colonising but by forcibly displacing 
the previous possessors. It has pleased 
historians to call these wandering tribes 
barbarous; but, in fact, they will be 
found in almost all instances to have 
brought with them a considerable share 
of civilisation, though most assuredly 
not so much as they often found, and 
of which they afterwards wisely partook. 
Civilisation accepted in them more 
vigorous supporters than in the people 
whom they had superseded ; — art re- 
ceived that infusion of wild nature 
which was necessary to rep2ir the da- 
mage that the luxury which accompa- 
nied its progress had induced. In all 
these dispensations of Providence, the 
improvement of the race was evidently 
the ruling design of Heaven. Sicce the 
introduction of Christianity, the same 
scheme of events was adopted to com- 
municate the knowledge and the bless- 
ings of the true faith to brave and 
vigorous tribes who were capable of 
becoming a generous and powerful 
people. “Gog and Magog gathered 
themselves to battle, the number of 
whom was as the sand of the sea; and 
they went up on the breadth of the 
earth, and compassed the camp of the 
saints about, and the beloved city; 
and fire came down from God out of 
heaven, and devoured them :” — that 
is, they were baptised, not with water 
only, but with spirit and with fire, and 
were absorbed into the social system, 
which they only temporarily disturbed, 
to permanently amalgamate with, and 
became christianised. 

Such is the history of the Saxons, 
who, in the days of Hengist, when still 
pirates and pagans, overwhelmed the 
British people—to be themselves sub- 
dued by a people sprung from the 
same siock. The pirates from the 
islands of the Baltic Sea, or from the 
mountainous coast of Norway, speaking 
a dialect which could be understood by 
both the Anglo-Saxons and the Franks, 
yet despising these signs of ancient 
fraternity, made incursions without re- 
morse, whether on Saxon, Britain, or 
Frankish Gaul, or the territory beyond 
the Rhine, anciently the patrimony of 
the Franks, and still inhabited by men 
of the Saxon race and language. Glo- 
rying still in the title ‘of the sons of 
Odin, the northern Teutones considered 
the converted races as bastards and re- 
negades, and confounded them with 
the very nations whom they had sub- 
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dued; but afterwards bécame them- 
selves converted. 

The permanence of the state of Eng- 
land having been secured by the firm 
establishment of an agricultural inte- 
rest, its progression also was, ere long, 
likewise provided for by the institution 
of the mercantile, the manufacturing, 
the distributive, and the professional 
classes. Of these two orders are the 
people composed. *The people thus 
composed have a right to a voice, 
either personally or by their represent- 
atives, in all acts of legislation. The 
vox populi, as proceeding from these 
classes, whenever it is intelligibly ex- 
pressed, must be admitted to be the 
vor Dei. 

The reform now proposed to be in- 
troduced into the representation of this 
country is intended to be directed 
against certain apparent defects and 
imperfections in the realisation of the 
constitutional idea. We are decidedly 
unfavourable to any opinion that would 
effect an opposition between the aristo- 
cracy and the order called the people, 
as if the aristocracy were not itself a 
portion of the people, and could have 
any real interests separate and disjunct 
from that of the people. Public opi- 
nion is as open to the influence of one 
rank as of another, and the resources 
of the press are not confined to any 
party in the country. The higher 
classes are censurable for not taking 
that advantage of those resources which 
is in their power. They suffer writers 
to expend fine energies in addresses to 
the lower classes of society, among 
whom they find recompense and repu- 
tation, but offer no encouragement to 
the literary man who would elevate 
his mind beyond the smoke and stir 
of popular prejudice, and by exciting 
in his own person first that “ divinity 
which is in man,’’ awaken next, by the 
contagion of sympathy, a divine im- 
pulse in others. It is proposed, how- 
ever, as a make-weight on the other 
side, to deprive those very low classes 
of society — which consist of the mere 
labourers, who now return the members 
in populous cities and boroughs, such, 
for instance, as Liverpool and Coven- 
try —of their ancient rights and _privi- 
leges. This is said to be a revolution- 
ary measure indeed, but one in favour 
of property. Yet who would not ex- 
claim with Burke, “I do not like to 
see any thing destroyed, any void pro- 
duced in society, any ruin on the face 
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of the land?” That property should 
be represented, is clear—that the mid- 
die classes should form a part of the 
constituency of the country, is equally 
clear — but it is not so clear that the 
poor should be unrepresented. We 
have said above, that the institutions of 
society, which are the growth of ages, 
conform to the very constitution of the 
mind itself. Yes — they bear the im- 
press of the signet by which they were 
stamped. Matter and form constitute 
all that the mind recognises in nature. 
The first is communicated by the me- 
dium of the senses, the second is sup- 
plied by the understanding. Form 
implies intelligence, and cannot exist 
without it. It is one principle of 
representation, that intelligence should 
be represented. Now, the labourer, 
whatever his occupation, down to the 
lowest tiller of the soil, inasmuch as he 
is engaged in forming the rude mate- 
rials of nature, is in the exercise of such 
intelligence. Of course, there are de- 
grees in intelligence; and it may be 
doubted whether the lowest degree 
should be virtually or really represent- 
ed; but there can be no doubt that it 
should be represented in some manner. 
Let us beware how we establish it as a 
constitutional principle, that it is fitting 
to grind the faces of the poor. The 
proposed sequestration, however, will 
operate principally against the out- 
voters, respecting whom it is said that 
they hold the privilege of voting which 
they enjoy by usurpation. It is true 
that the common law, which is com- 
mon reason in the first place, supposes 
the right to be in the inhabitant house- 
holder only; but then that supposition, 
reasonable as it is, is as rationally per- 
mitted to be qualified by strict evidence 
as to any custom through which the 
right is extended to others. By means 
of the outvoting system, the suffrage 
descends frequently to the poorest of 
the poor. This, perhaps, is the class 
of society, after all, whose rights re- 
quire most support; for if they have 
not much to lose, they have very much 
to gain — and the little which they can 
lose, be it remembered, is their all. 
The widow’s mite is as important as 
the rich man’s masses of accumulaiton. 
It is possible that the suffrage may 
even go farther than this, and include 
those who, being labourers of no kind, 
can have credit for intelligence of no 
kind —the mere outcasts of society. 
Of this class we intend to speak, but 
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have now no space: it must be re- 
served for a future opportunity. 

If the suffrage, however, now pos- 
sessed by the poor man were not 
originally intended, but has grown up 
accidentally, should this fact not be 
placed to the account of that progres- 
sion which is essential to the gradual 
development of the constitution? Too 
much is attempted, in these days, to 
be brought about by external appli- 
ances and mechanical aids. Every 
thing, from a poem to a parliament, 
must be cast ina mould. But such is 
not the process of Nature: all her in- 
fluences proceed from within. The tree 
has a vital principle in itself, by which 
it reduces the elements of its sustenta- 
tion to its own purposes, and accord- 
ing to which it takes its shape and 
proportion. The tree of the constitu- 
tion should not, any more than any 
other tree, be suffered to grow up wild, 
but should receive, at meet periods, 
the care of the gardener, be grafted, 
and pruned, or transplanted, according 
to the necessity of the case, or the nature 
of its construction. ‘“ Every branch 
that beareth not fruit, let it be taken 
away; and every branch that beareth 
fruit, let it be purged, that it may bring 
forth more fruit.” But inasmuch “ as 
the branch cannot bear fruit in itself, 
except it abide in the vine,” let no 
vital parts be cast forth as useless 
branches; for then will they surely 
“wither, and it will be necessary that 
men gather them and cast them into 
the fire, and they must be burned.” 
But beware! this process will not be 
found so easy a matter in the reality as 
in the illustration; for these excised 
branches being not the mere branches 
of a tree, but human flesh and blood, 
will not be summarily disposed of with- 
out the shew of some resistance, and 
some loss, and some agony, on the 
part of those unskilful gardeners, who 
will persist in cultivating their vine 
upon a mere mechanical principle, to 
which they would wish its shape and 
proportions to conform, instead of that 
law by which it is what it is, and which 
is not to be overruled, but obeyed. 

We have written a long paper, yet 
how much have we been compelled to 
omit of what would properly belong to 
a history of the English people. The 
history of the English people! —a 
subject this, surely, rich enough, but 
for which no historian has yet been 
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found. No! it has been customary 
to construct the histories of nations on 
the plan of kingly succession, though 
a reign can only occupy a part of an 
age, and the story of a court is not the 
story of a people. Of much more im- 
portance in the history of the race than 
wars and conquests are the process of 
invention, by which the arts of life 
have been produced, and the progress 
of science, by which the mystery of 
truth has been unfolded. We want 
an account of the means by which the 
mass of men increase in intelligence, 
in wisdom, and grow, age after age, 
more and more fit to become reci- 
pients of political power. Of their 
growth in grace, in intelligence, in 
generosity, we want to be told. The 
inspired historian disdained not to 
inform us who was the father of such 
as dwelt in tents and had cattle, or of 
such as handled the harp and organ, 
and who was the instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron. This is a 
field of information over which that 
writer should travel who would ade- 
quately report the history of his coun- 
try. Among the visions which it has 
been our ambition to realise, this fre- 
quently has visited our pillow at night, 
and been remembered with pleasure 
when we awaked in the morning. 
Such a history would shew us, better 
than any dissertation, who were the 
people, and who were not. Most as- 
suredly it would not exclude the no- 
blest of men in mind as in name from 
the definition. Our part is to reconcile 
all classes together, to demonstrate how 
they are members one of another, how 
they have a common interest, and con- 
stitute one community; and not to 
divide, and enfeeble, and set in oppo- 
sition. We preserve for the people the 
honour of the great names which adorn 
our history—the Burkes and the Ba- 
cons, with the Sidneys and the Hamp- 
dens, the Russells and the Raleghs— 
and restore to them that credit for 
national gratitude and public gene- 
rosity, of which their pretended advo- 
cates would, with the honour for which 
we have just contended, deprive them. 
The spirit of schism —the fatal spirit of 
schism —which now overruns the coun- 
try, might indeed expect to attain an 
ultimate triumph, were it not met, and 
successtully resisted, by the truly catho- 
lie spirit of Ortver Yorke, and the 
widely-extended influence of Recrna. 
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A GOOD TALE BADLY TOLD* 


BY MR. EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 


How many a good tale is marred in 
the telling! This old but true obser- 
vation occurred to our mind on perus- 
ing the Pelham version of Eugene 
Aram’s extraordinary history. In our 
memory, the name of this remark- 
able criminal awakens our first and 
most cherished associations, for in his 
neighbourhood our early youth was 
passed. It recalls to our recollection 
St. Robert’s legendary cave, where we 
trembled in childhood as the hoary 
cottager told us of the foul deed of 
blood therein committed —we wander 
once more around the Gothic ruins of 
Knaresborough Castle—we still muse 
in childish wonder at her powers over 
Mother Shipton’s petrifying well— 
Fountain’s more distant abbey, and 
all the placid beauties of Ripon, pre- 
sent themselves afresh to our view — 
and the sound of the Nid, with its 
babbling brooks, is in fancy heard 
once more. Well acquainted with 
Aram’s true history, and unwilling to 
dispel the pleasing illusions of youth- 
ful, but innocent, remembrances, we 
refrained from perusing Mr. Bulwer’s 
book until a murmur reached our ears 
of its immoral and mischievous ten- 
dency. For, in honest truth, as we 
have often told our readers, we are no 
admirers of modern fashionable novels 
—we more especially nauseate the 
silver-fork school, and entertain no 
high opinion of Mr. Bulwer’s powers 
even in that department. Owing him 
no courtesy, having no book connexion 
to subserve, and pressed with original 
matter of more sterling stuff, we should 
not have adverted to this novel at all, 
had not a sense of our obligation to 
propagate the principles we advocate, 
and denounce those we condemn, 
constrained us to the by no means 
pleasing task. “ Apples of gold i 

pictures of silver,” are alike derma: : 


but a good story overlaid with tinselled 
frippery, spun out into tedious dialogue 
and vapid declamation, is to a sound 
taste in writing as unpleasant as is a 
glass of curacoa diluted in a pint of 
water to an unvitiated palate-t Our 
simile may be a homely one, but it 
exactly illustrates our opinion of Mr. 
Bulwer’s production, which we will 
forthwith proceed to review with all 
possible candour, assuring our readers 
that the plain truth will be more 
condemnatory than any sarcasms we 
could induce our good nature to deal 
forth. We must, however, speak seri- 
ously ; for we consider the work before 
us, though for the most part feebly exe- 
cuted, of evil and pernicious example. 
But well for society is this feebleness, 
and well is it for innocence and help- 
lessness that in the moral, as in the 
physical world, it has pleased the 
Almighty Disposer to apportion the 
power and malignity of his creatures. 
He has given venom to the viper, but 
clothed the noble horse’s neck with 
thunder. In our last Number, we 
admitted the sportive correspondence 
of a friend, announcing Bulwer’s inten- 
tion to novelise the Newgate Calendar, 
knowing nothing then of our own 
knowledge of his Eugene Aram, but 
believing such an employment well 
suited to the capacity of a man who 
cannot invent, and concluding, from 
his former productions, that the per- 
sonages introduced in that venerable 
repertory were more congenial with his 
taste than higher and more refined 
topics. But it is for example’s sake 
that we now discuss this novel at 
large, lest the unguarded may be 
thereby unconsciously injured, and lest 
more powerful malignity may be 
tempted to follow in the same hurtful 
track. 

We refer our readers to the little 


* Genuine Account of the Trial of Eugene Aram for the Murder of Daniel Clark, 
late of Knaresborough, &c.; to which are added, the remarkable Defence he made 
on his Trial, his own Account of Himself, &c. 12mo. Kuaresborough, 1814. 


pp- 82. 


Eugene Aram; a Tale. By the Author of Pelham, Devereux, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 


London: Colburn and Bentley. 1832. 


+ We often marvel at Hook’s drinking curagoa and cold water. To us it seems 
a muddy, unenlivening beverage. For curacgoa in puris naturalibus we have a high 


esteem. 
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book that stands at the foot of our first 
page for an authentic account of Eugene 
Aram, where they will find a plain, 
lucid narrative of facts, in themselves 
stranger than fiction. We will, how- 
ever, briefly state the heads of Eugene’s 
history, as we can thus place it more 
concurrently with the novel in our 
reader’s view. 

Eugene Aram was born at Ramsgill, 
a little village in Netherdale, in 1704. 
His maternal relations had been sub- 
stantial and reputable in that dale for 
many generations. His father was a 
skilful gardener, and also an excellent 
draughtsman, who was_ successively 
employed by many persons of rank, 
and at last died, respected, in the 
service of Sir W. J. Ingilby, at Ripley, 
in Yorkshire. Eugene moved about 
with his father and mother to different 
places for several years, evincing from 
his earliest youth an eager desire for 
learning. First mathematics, and then 
languages, were his favourite subjects 
of study. At the age of sixteen he 
was employed as a book-keeper in a 
merchant’s counting-house, in London, 
where, after a year or two’s continuance, 
he took the small-pox, and suffered so 
severely from it, that he was obliged 
to quit his engagement, and returned 
to breathe his native air in Netherdale. 
Here he shortly after engaged in a 
school, and married, and to his wife’s 
misconduct imputed, to use his own 
words, “ his prosecution, his infamy, 
and his sentence.” Witnesses, how- 
ever, with ample opportunities for 
observation, and of unimpeachable 
veracity, assert that his wife was an 
innocent, industrious poor woman, 
whom Eugene always treated in a 
barbarous, inhuman manner. We thus 
dwell on minute details, in order pre- 
sently to shew Mr. Bulwer’s powers in 
adorning and drawing moral deduc- 
tions from truth. In February 1744, 
Eugene Aram was resident in Knares- 
borough, and among his acquaintance 
there was a shoemaker of the name of 
Daniel Clark, and a flax-dresser named 
Richard Houseman. A conspiracy was 
entered into by these three individuals 
to defraud the tradesmen of the place 
of goods and plate; and Clark, as a 
man of the best credit of the confe- 
derates, was selected to carry their 
schemes into execution. By a suc- 
cession of tricks and pretences, which 
we need not here enumerate, Clark 
obtained possession of money, plate, 
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and goods, to a considerable amount. 
On the night of the 7th of Feb., 1744, 
he suddenly disappeared, and left no 
trace behind him. Aram and House- 
man, however, in consequence of cer- 
tain suspicious circumstances, for the 
detail of which we refer to the reported 
trial, were examined before the magis- 
trates, but for want of evidence were 
both discharged. Shortly afterwards, 
in April of the same year, Aram quit- 
ted Knaresborough, and came up to 
London. For thirteen years he was 
engaged in different situations as a 
teacher of mathematics and languages, 
and, as far as we can gather, gave 
satisfaction to his employers. At last 
he settled as an usher in a school at 
Lynn, in Norfolk. We must now 
entreat our reader’s patience while we 
recapitulate the circumstances that led 
to Aram’s apprehension at Lynn, in 
August 1758. They are tolerably well 
known, but still curious and interesting, 
and a succinct analysis may spare some 
trouble. On the 1st of August, 1758, 
thirteen years from the date of Clark’s 
disappearance, a labourer, in digging 
for stone at a place called Thistle-hill, 
near Knaresborough, found an arm 
bone and small bone of the leg of a 
human skeleton. On proceeding far- 
ther, he discovered the rest of the bones 
belonging to an entire skeleton, which, 
from its position, seemed to have been 
buried double. 

This discovery having been rumoured 
about Knaresborough, excited a suspi- 
cion that these bones might be the 
mouldering remains of Daniel Clark, 
since no other person had disappeared 
from that peaceful neighbourhood for 
the space of sixty years. In conse- 
quence of this and other inducing 
suspicions, Eugene Aram’s wife was 
examined before the coroner and jury. 
She appears at that time to have been 
a resident at Knaresborough ; but whe- 
ther she had been separated from her 
husband for the whole period of his 
absence, we are not enabled to state. 
Hiouseman’s apprehension was the re- 
sult of Mrs. Aram’s examination, and 
he, on being placed in presence of the 
skeleton, suddenly caught up one of 
the bones, and hastily exclaimed, 
“This is no more Daniel Clark’s bone 
than itis mine!” This strange excla- 
mation induced so strong a presump- 
tion of Houseman’s guilty knowledge 
of the cause of Clark’s disappearance, 
that he underwent several examinations 
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before the magistrates, at all of which 
he gave so unsatisfactory an account of 
himself, and so utterly at variance with 
the distinct and direct testimony of 
Eugene Aram’s wife, corroborated, too, 
by other witnesses in minute, but con- 
necting particulars, that the magistrates 
committed him to York Castle. On 
his way thither he exhibited violent 
emotions, though we do not learn that 
the officers tortured him either by hope 
or fear; and on his arrival at York he 
made a full confession of his guilty 
participation, but charged that Eugene 
Aram’s hand actually struck the fatal 
blow. He further described the spot 
in which Clark's body was deposited in 
St. Robert's Cave, and the position in 
which it was laid. A search in the 
place pointed out verified Houseman’s 
statement in this particular. The 
officers of justice next proceed in 
pursuit of Aram, who is met with at 
Lynn, where, as we have already stated, 
he was an usher in a school, and car- 
ried him into Yorkshire. 

After various examinations, he was 
committed to York Castle, and, toge- 
ther with Houseman, was put upon his 
trial at the summer assizes, 1759. 
Houseman was first arraigned, and 
being acquitted, was admitted evidence 
against Aram. The result of the trial 
was Aram’s conviction. His inge- 
nious defence is generally known; 
and Mr. Bulwer would have evinced 
more judgment had he accurately 
transcribed it from the single old 
‘book, which we prefer to his three 
new ones, rather than have garbled, 
and altered, and omitted, to suit his 
own fantastic phraseology. We need 
scarcely subjoin that Aram was con- 
demned to die, and, after an ineffeciual 
attempt at suicide, executed in pur- 
suauce of his sentence. 

He left a paper of a page in length 
in his cell, which Mr. Bulwer has dif- 
fused over one hundred. 

Now turn we to Bulwer’s panto- 
mime; for, in spite of our grave dis- 
like to the general purport of his pro- 
duction, we must designate his imper- 
sonations marvellous as Harlequin’s 
changes, though less amusing —the 
grotesqueness remains, the frolic hu- 
mour has fled. Instead of Lynn, in 
Norfolk, we are presented with the 
“lovely and picturesque hamlet of 
Grassdale,” where, in an old manor 
house, resides a widowed squire, with 
two daughters and a nephew, the son 
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of a brother who had long disappeared 
from his friends. Eugene Aram is no 
longer toiling amidst the unpoetical 
and depressing realities of a low day- 
school, earning a scanty subsistence by 
flogging the ungainly urchins of a pro- 
vincial town, but metamorphosed into 
a recluse scholar, dwelling apart from 
the world, though sought out by visit- 
ors from every quarter of the globe; 
in personal appearance bearing about 
him the dimmed brightness of a fallen 
spirit, a lip of beautiful disdain, a 
forehead of commanding majesty, a 
grace of motion and power of nerve 
worthy of a hero. Mysterious musings 
occupy his morning rambles, and his 
muttered allusions startle the rustic 
who crosses his path. In his watch- 
tower, he is Manfred unsphering Pluto, 
and outwatching the bear. (Here we 
see a vast debt to the Fuust of the 
venerable Goethe, on the part of Mr. 
Bulwer.) And, anon, in chivalric mood, 
he discomfits raging bulls, and rescues 
villagers from winter floods. But we 
must quote Bulwer, to do his own hero 
justice. “He had built a city and a 
tower within the Shinar of his own 
heart, whence he might look forth, un- 
scathed and unmoved, upon the deluge 
that broke over the rest of the earth.” 
vol. i. p. 250. Hescrupulously avoids, 
and thereby captivates the affections of 
Madeline, the elder, and of course the 
more imaginative, of the squire’s daugh- 
ters. (Here we have debt second to 
Sir Walter Scott’s heroine in the Pirate, 
for Madeline is but a second-hand 
Minna.) How is it that novelists al- 
ways make the eldest daughter pale, 
tall, with black eyes and hair, pense- 
roso in thought and demeanour, while 
the younger has invariably blue eyes 
and a sunny smile, with a bosom too 
pure and innocent for sadness? We 
love these younger sisters, inasmuch as 
we prefer the social, quiet, domestic 
virtues, to that high-wrought enthu- 
siasm which, in female minds, always 
leads to error, and too often to crime. 
But to return to our dramatis per- 
sone. We must shift our scene to a 
village alehouse, where we find a prig- 
gish, psalm-singing landlord and a stiff 
old corporal drinking under a walnut- 
tree together (fifty such characters be- 
ing in Scott, leaving alone older and 
more approved authorities); to them 
enters a dusty pedestrian, whose sinis- 
ter aspect disgusts the respectable tap- 
ster and his guest, aud, in a later hour 
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of the evening, terrifies the two he- 
roines to take refuge from his scowl in 
the recluse’s mansion, with whom, at 
midnight, the stranger seeks and ob- 
tains an interview to the scandal of the 
village gossips. The story goes on to 
unfold that the good Squire Lester, 
whose heart seems open to all human 
sympathies, invites Aram to his house, 
and Madeline falls duly and despe- 
rately in love with him. Walter, the 
nephew, the son of the long-absent 
brother, hates the scholar with an in- 
stinctive and grandly vehement abhor- 
rence —Wwhy, we must yet abstain from 
revealing (though any body may guess) 
—and, after sundry quarrels with 
Aram, in whom he recognises a rival, 
sets forth upon his travels in search of 
his father, attended by Corporal Bunt- 
ing. We introduced this worthy drink- 
ing with mine host, and we must waste 
a word upon him in justice to Mr. 
Bulwer, who brings him on the stage 
with a quotation from Tristram Shandy, 
evidently seeking to identify his corpo- 
ral with the incomparable Trim. Mr. 
Bulwer’s arrogant pretensions are too 
easily discernible to need pointing out; 
but in the present instance we will just 
observe, that Bunting is a starched old 
soldier, with all the selfishness and 
none of the wit or bravery of a free- 
booter. In tales and comedies, where 
intriguing valets are introduced, they 
are depicted with some redeeming 
traits: they love their master, and fight 
and cheat for him, and, in admiring 
their devoted fidelity, we almost forget 
their vices. But here we have a cow- 
ardly poltroon, without one spark of 
wit to enliven his dulness, or one flash 
of feeling to warm the cold selfishness 
of his nature. 


“* Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima 
veris.” 


When the author of Pelham affects 
to describe refined feelings and distin- 
guished society, he forthwith labours 
and becomes overstrained ; but among 
thieves and blackguards—in the tap, 
the ken, the hedge-row pot-house — 
in the purlieus of the Minories and 
Whitechapel, he writes with an easy 
felicity of phrase that betokens an 
intimate acquaintance with the scenes 
described. On drawing-room fascina- 
tions he descants historically, as from 
tradition—the cellar and the garret he 
paints to the life, as one who loves and 
knows his subject. Ifthe Bill is car- 
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ried, and a representative given to the 
Tower Hamlets, let Mr. Bulwer can- 
vass them: he will be popular and 
appreciated there. We have small 
space for quotations; but we will 
illustrate Bunting by two of his own 
remarks : — 


*** You're a bitter fellow, Mr. Bunt- 
ing: and pray what do you think of the 
ladies ; are they as bad as the men?’ 
asks Walter. ‘ Ladies—augh! when 
they’ re married — yes! but of all them 
‘ere creturs I respects the kept ladies 
the most; on the faith of a man I do! 
Gad, how well they knows the world ; 
one quite envies the she-rogues: they 
beats the wives hollow! Augh! and 
your honour should see how they fawns 
and flatters, and butters up a man, and 
makes him think they loves him like 
winkey, all the time they ruins him, 
They kisses money out of the miser, and 
sits in satins, while the wife, ’drot her, 
sulks ina gingham. Oh, they be cliver 
creturs ; and ‘then they'll do what they 
likes with old Nick, when they gets 
there, for ’tis the old gentleman they 
cozens the best.’” Vol. ii. p. 43. 


Mr. Bulwer says that the faults of 
our system of education are so many 
that their name is Legion; and in phi- 
losophic compassion to our old-age 
ignorance, he makes his man Bunting 
the vehicle of the subjoined reformed 
plan for educating the young nobles 
and gentry of the land. 


*** One should go to service to learn 
diplomacy, I see,’ said Walter, greatly 
amused. ‘ Does not know what ’plo- 
macy may be, sir ; but knows it would be 
better for many a young master nor all 
the colleges; would not be so many 
bubbles, if my lord could take a turn 
now and then with Jobn.’” Vol. ii. 
p- 212. 


Walter and the corporal journey on, 
and arrive at Knaresborough exactly at 
the moment when some workmen are 
digging up, by accident, a human ske- 
leton. The crowd around exclaim it 
must be that of Daniel Clark. At this 
instant a ruffian named Richard House- 
man, the mysterious stranger of Grass- 
dale, linked by some dark bond of 
secret guilt with Aram, and whom 
subsequent interviews with the recluse 
have introduced to us as a housebreaker 
and highwayman, takes up a bone, and 
exclaims, “ This is no more Daniel 
Clark’s bone than mine!’ Sudden 
conviction flashes on young Walter’s 
mind; he seizes on Ilouseman :— 


Omen. 
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“This is the murderer!” ‘“ He is the 
murderer!” responds the throng, in 
wise accordance. 

Houseman, in terrified confusion, 
confesses to being privy to the murder 
of Clark, and points to St. Robert's 
Cave as the depositum of his bones, 
but accuses Eugene Aram as a prin- 
cipal. From previous inquiry on his 
route, coupled with subsequent inves- 
tigations at Knaresborough, Walter re- 
cognises in the murdered Clark his 
long-lost father, who, after a life of 
fraud and debauchery, had settled 
there under an assumed name. He 
posts back to Grassdale on the very 
morning that Aram was to have mar- 
ried his cousin Madeline. The squire 
and Madeline believe Aram innocent, 
and hate Walter as one that interrupts 
happiness — nay, even charge him as 
instigated by jealousy to prefer this 
monstrous accusation. The trial, the 
defence, the attempted suicide, the 
execution, the bequeathed confession, 
are detailed almost in the words of the 
original ; only we must avow our pre- 
ference of Mr. Bulwer’s plagiarism to 
his invention. Madeline is present at 
the trial, quits the court believing her 
lover to be a seraph, and dies heart- 
broken as soon as she reaches her 
lodgings. In a few months the grave 
closes over poor old Lester. Young 
Walter enters for a while the Prussian 
service, and marries our favourite fair- 
haired Ellinor on his return. 

We have thus, in two or three 
columns, abstracted Bulwer’s three 
volumes; and our readers will per- 
ceive that the machinery of the novel 
is substantially the same as the ori- 
ginal history. Has the added fiction 
embellished the simple tale? Has it 
superinduced a moral lesson? 

We will endeavour to answer these 
questions dispassionately, premising a 
subsidiary one. When is it justifiable 
or allowable to dress truth in the garb 
of fiction? For the purposes of inno- 
cent recreation, elevated amusement, 
or the attainment of a moral end. 
Have any of these results been attained 
in Mr. Bulwer’s Eugene Aram? De- 
cidedly none. And as we are not 
used, like liberals and Whigs, to dog- 
matise without assigning reasons, or 
theorise without established precedent, 
we will point out the steps by which 
we have arrived at this conclusion. 
Much argumentation has been ex- 
pended on the propriety of introducing 
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real historical personages in fabulous 
situations. When Sir Walter places 
Leicester and Raleigh, the lion-hearted 
Richard, or the stately Elizabeth, on 
his painted page, we are charmed by 
the verisimilitude of his characters, and 
elevated by the moral combination of 
the incidents his fertile imagination 
supplies. But are these grand and 
beneficial effects produced when a 
vulgar thief and murderer is drawn 
from the obscurity of work-day life — 
a man who incites a comrade equally 
humble, but less crafty than himself, 
to acts of fraud, and then destroys his 
accomplice to screen himself from 
punishment, and appropriate all the 
booty to his own vile uses? — who ill- 
treats, abandons, and with his dying 
breath calumniates an honest, and, in 
general estimation, innocent, wife ? 
To attain what end is such a man 
represented as a high-souled being, 
averse to all human laws, because 
indignant at the disparities of society, 
yearning after universal ee 
and destroying a worthless churl that 
he may diffuse in active benevolence 
the riches which the miser unprofitably 
hoards, or smiting a hoary sinner unto 
death because his virtuous sensibilities 
are wounded by dissolute and heartless 
lust? We may be told, that no such 
serious design was in the author's con- 
templation: we can only reply, that 
from beginning to end there is an 
ostensible labour to be didactic, phi- 
losophical, and practically moral — 
how successfully, we will examine by 
comparing a sentiment from his fourth 
page with real experience :— 


‘« It has been observed,—and there is 
a world of homely, ay, and of legislative, 
knowledge in the observation, — that 
wherever you see a flower in a cottage- 
garden, or a bird-cage at the window, 
you may feel sure that the cottagers are 
better and wiser than their neighbours.” 
Vol. i. p. 4. 


From page 47 of the authentic nar- 
rative we quote the following sen- 
tence: — “It is to be remarked, that 
Daniel Clark and Eugene Aram, in 
the early part of their acquaintance, 
were emulous to exceed their neigh- 
bours in the ornaments of a flower- 
garden; for which purpose, we are 
told, they had recourse to unlawful 
methods for procuring tlower-roots, by 
ransacking the gardens of gentlemen 
and others round the country.” O, 
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fie on such sentimental legislation ! 
But thus it ever is with shallow theo- 
rists, who deduce a general proposition 
from a single example, construct a 
theory, and prove it by internal and 
abstract reasoning, which in a moment 
may be refuted and overthrown by 
facts and experience. Is a novel to 
be thus severely analysed? Perhaps 
not, where it is harmlessly amusing, 
and does not arrogate wisdom. But 
the tale of Eugene Aram is adopted by 
Bulwer as a basis for his moral and 
legislative sophistry, and therefore do 
we thus critically scrutinise it. To 
select objectionable sentiments, would 
be to transcribe one half of the volumes 
before us; and these not put into the 
mouths of characters to preserve their 
personality — as Milton’s Satan or 
Shakespeare’s Iago — but solemnly 
enunciated in the author’s own per- 
son. ‘ When Fate selects her human 
agents, her dark and mysterious spirit 
is at work within them; she moulds 
their hearts, she exalts their energies, 
she shapes them to the part she has 
allotted them, and renders the mortal 
instrument worthy of the solemn end.” 
(Vol. iii. p.34.) A Protestant clergy- 
man is represented uttering prayers for 
the dead (iii. 73). Was this ignorance 
or design? A doubt is thrown over 
the duration of future torments (160). 
For what purpose was this introduced ? 
We hate this tampering with hallowed 
topics. Added to all this, there is a 
habitual tampering with sacred sub- 
jects, and a constant hankering after 
profanity and blasphemy in the person 
of the parish-clerk of Grassdale. 
Finally, we dislike altogether this 
awakening sympathy with interesting 
criminals, and wasting sensibilities on 
the scaffold and the gaol. It is a 
modern, a depraved, a_ corrupting 
taste. Readily do we admit, with 
Burke, that “the annals of criminal 
jurisprudence exhibit human nature 
na variety of positions, at once the 
most striking, interesting, and affect- 
ing. They present tragedies of real 
life, often heightened in their effect by 
the grossness of the injustice and the 
malignity of the prejudices which ac- 
companied them. At the same time, 
real culprits, as original characters, 
stand forth on the canvass of humanity 
as prominent objects for our special 
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study. A collection of such would 
exhibit man as he is in action and in 
principle, and not as he is usually 
drawn by poets and speculative philo- 
sophers.” 

But this knowledge is to be acquired 
for actual use, and from real and not 
imaginary existence, and must be 
sought by those who need its acquisi- 
tion — by the lawyer and divine, who 
without it cannot adequately discharge 
their arduous offices. Their experience 
must be sought not only in the putrid 
lanes of poverty, but in the dungeon of 
guilt—they must listen to the horrid 
outpourings of a criminal conscience— 
they must be calm to learn, while the 
felon’s fetter smites on their ear, and 
his curse of blasphemy or yell of re- 
morse tortures their heart. There was 
deep knowledge of human nature 
couched in the Roman satirist’s cau- 
tion — Maxima debetur puero reveren- 
tia.* Let not innocence be needlessly 
placed in proximity to vice, lest fami- 
liarity too soon produce its almost in- 
separable concomitant, contempt — let 
not maiden modesty be too soon taught 
to endure that which at first will shock, 
but eventually corrupt! We are dwell- 
ing on no imaginary terrors — we 
have no squeamish prudery——no silly, 
mawkish affectation, that is too often 
an index of internal impurity. _ 
argue from facts and experience. The 
records of crime establish this fact, 
that on the perpetration of any novel 
or unusual crime there ensues a se- 
quence of similar offences. The miser- 
able wretches who bartered human life 
for sordid gain, and lately expiated 
their guilt in this world by an igno- 
minious death, confessed that the report 
of the atrocities at Edinburgh first sug- 
gested their own. Where ignorance 
is innocence, great is his responsibility 
who imparts guilty knowledge! It 
may seem grand to a man seated by 
his comfortable hearth, and free from 
the temptations only fully felt by 
poverty, to imagine and describe the 
march of passion ; but he little dreams 
of the lurking demons he may thus 
arouse. The fool scatters arrows, fire- 
brands, and death, and says, “ Am not 
I in sport?” Pity and terror, when 
their influences are dispensed by a 
master’s hand, may purify the human 
heart; but the sublime may soon be 
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transferred into the ridiculous — pity 
may drivel —and terror be only atro- 
cious and disgusting. Mediocrity is 
not conceded in these loftier regions, 
to which only spirits of the empyrean 
order can soar. The weird sisters of 
Macbeth, and the shrivelled crones in 
the Bride of Lammermoor, are horribly 
terrific; but Bulwer’s Dame Dark- 
mans is only disgusting. Independ- 
ently of this, it is a tame copy from a 
similar delineation in the last-named 
of Scott’s novels. We perceive that Bul- 
wer quotes Greek most copiously : let 
him endeavour to read Aristotle’s 
Poetics, and thence learn, when striv- 
ing to excite terror, how to avoid the 
Hiaeov. 

We have, on former occasions, 
strongly expressed our dislike to this 
dangerous trifling with human feelings, 
and intended to make further and 
more ample remarks on this head; 
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but the space we can conveniently 
devote to the discussion is already 
exceeded. We had purposed an ex- 
posure of this renewed but feeble at- 
tempt to revive the stale practice re- 
sorted to by Bolingbroke, with such 
injurious success, of combining every 
thing venerable on earth with the ludi- 
crous—of treating virtue and vice with 
equally contemptuous indifference. 
Voltaire and Rousseau had powers that 
enabled them to assume and maintain 
for a while this lofty bearing, this 
superiority over humanity in the mass 
for either good or evil; they could 
successfully affect a freedom from all 
sympathy, and smile with cool scorn 
on the tears of the wretched and the 
laughter of the happy; — but it is not 
for the imps of darkness to imitate the 
Anakim of Hell—and it is not won- 
derful that Mr. Bulwer’s attempt has 
ended in a complete failure, 





THE GREAT AND CELEBRATED HOGG DINNER. 
(Reported especially for Fraser’s Magazine.) 


Tue accounts in all the newspapers of the Burnesio-Hoggish dinner, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern on Wednesday last, being notoriously inaccurate, we feel it 
our duty, in compliance both with the dictates of our own consciences, and the 
urgently expressed requests of at least five hundred correspondents, to give a 
correct, simple, and straightforward narration of the events of that great day, on 
which the eyes, not only of the empire of Britain and its adjacent provinces, 
but those of the whole civilised world, were so steadily fixed with an earnest, 
deferent, and anxious gaze of astonishment. 

It is, we should suppose, quite unnecessary for us, at this time of day, to 
explain the thorough faithlessness of the tribe of reporters. We have the testi- 
mony of many of the most celebrated senators, that their speeches, as delivered 
in the house, are by no means adequately represented in the morning papers ; 
and the testimony of our senses proves to us, that those illustrious parlia- 
mentarians who do themselves justice in the journals of the evening, or in thé 
Mirror of Parliament, perform the feat in a very different manner, and to a very 
different extent, from what is deemed actually accordant with verity in the eyes 
of the penmen of Lucifer, the star of the rising day. Not to recur to individuals 
of minor fame, are not the gentlemen of the press daily reviled by Mr. O’Connell 
for not “ repporthing” him at a yard and a half length? and, to do them justice, 
do they not (such as those, at least, natives of the free-minded and unenslaved 
kingdom of Ireland) admit the truth of his reproach, by taking every opportu- 
nity of fawning upon him, and beslavering his footsteps, with an alacrity which 
demonstrates that he is not mistaken in their character ? 

Skip we, however, all prefatory matter, in order to come more hastily to the 
main business in hand. In brief, then, all the reports of these proceedings in 
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—all the reports, we repeat, in all and sundry these vehicles of fact and fiction, 
(the latter, however, sadly predominating — consult any one among them respecting 
any other,) of this truly superb and most eventful entertainment, have been 
coloured by base adulation on the one hand, and by the still more abominable 
spirit of personality and detraction, which forms, we are sorry to say, one of the 
chief characteristics of the present times and the existing age. What, for instance, 
to come to particular examples, could be more detestable than the report in 
the 

Just as we had got so far, a vassal of Moyes’s came with the intelligence that 
the month was wearing late—that time was precious—that if we wrote long, 
we should displace matter already imposed in pages. Sir, said he, you will play 
the devil in the office —keep us at the chase all night, like the wild huntsman— 
stick us like hares in our forms—render us galley-slaves—make us into pie, 
although Christmas is over—and put us into low case indeed. Empty your 
galley then, sir, as fast as you can; and by setting us at rest, permit us to set 
you down as a composing-stick. 

What ! said I, (we, we mean,) devil as ye ave, are you sent here to bid me 
write short? 

Sir, said he, you write nonpareil, and therefore you should take up little 
room. 

That devil, thought we, has much sense; and giving him a rupee, which we 
had won from Sir John Malcolm, on a bet as to which ear he was most deaf at 
when a Bombayer asked his quondam excellency a favour, we dismissed him to 
the Erebus of Moyes’s. We pass, therefore, all the paraphernalia— if that is the 
right word, which we are tolerably certain it is not—of getting up the dinner. 
Briefly let us remark, that Burns was a person born in the kingdom of Ayr 
some time in the last century, on the same day with Ilogg, we understand, which 
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makes the Shepherd somewliere about a hundred years old. We may be in this 
calculation under a very considerable mistake, but thirty or forty years are of no 
consequence in the life of a poet. It would be by no means so wonderful a thing 
that Ilogg should be five hundred years of age, which he certainly is not, as that 
he should have hit upon the exact day to be born as that on which Burns made 
his appearance. 

We wave also all account of the great and glorious procession of the literary 
tribe which attended Hogg to the Freemasons’ Tavern. They mustered in great force, 
and were drawn up with considerable skill. In the front were the booksellers, 
Murray on the right and Colburn on the left; then the authors, arrayed according 
to the size of their works,— Lord Kingsborough, the Mexican, representing the 
folios, down to the Lord Brougham and the other pamphleteers. A multitu- 
dinous host of gentlemen of the press hovered hehind, much reminding us, who 
made, as our readers are aware, the Russian campaign of 1812 under Kutusoff, 
of the Cossacks, especially in their shirtless attire, unshaven appearance, and 
predatory habits. These troops were commanded by the venerable Vincent 
Dowling, of Bell’s Life in London. The Magazine-men lay on the flanks, and 
came out, as Magazines usually do, in numbers. The whole array was headed 
and led by Mr. Thomas Campbell and Mr, Edward Liston Bulwer, according 
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to the precedent of the first crusading army under the command of Walter the 
Pennyless, who chose as their guides to the Holy Land a goose and a goat. 
In the procession we missed the company of Jack Mitford, but his place was 
amply supplied by his friend Jerdan. 

Hogeg’s lodgings are at the celebrated sign of the Thistle and Three Pedlars, 
commemorated in “Roderick Random as the house of call for Scotch members of 
parliament, Mr. Jobbry and the rest. The road, as is well known, from that 
noted hostelrie to the Freemasons’ Tavern is very intricate; but the sagacity of 
the animals in front, the Campbell and the Bulwer, triumphed over all difficulties, 
and the procession moved on in great order. Here and there, it cannot be denied 
that parties occasionally left the line for the purpose of refreshment, and the 
public-houses reaped considerable benefit from the deviations of the stragglers ; 
but the main body remained tirm, and wound along their toilsome way without 
a complaint. Tom Campbell led on through the devious intricacies of Clare 
Market, where the firmness and intrepidity of the vencrable Vincent were sorely 
tasked to keep his army of the press from plundering the butchers’ stalls and the 
potato-shops, at which the repporthers cast many an eye of national affection. 
This danger past, another presented itself. The market is bounded by the house 
of Mr. Thomas Wood, who keeps there a flourishing tavern. The leading files, 
as they debouched from the market, passed on without any disorder, but the 
rear ranks, as they emerged, were seduced by their thirsty dispositions to halt. 
A mutiny actually took pk uce, and the mutineers demanded drink in all the 
eloquence of the four provinces of the most oppressed nation in the earth, the 
iligant island of the hairy, dirty bondsmen. Expostulation was in vain; and 
Dowling, after superhuman exertion, was obliged to allow them a pint of beer 
per gentleman ; which having been duly supplied by the hand of Mark, the 
troops, considerably pacified, proceede 1d in double-quick time to join their 
comrades, then defiling under Newcastle House, on their progress to Cufl’s. 

Than that said Cuff there was not a more puzzled individual in England 
when he saw the literature of London thus let loose upon him. Anxiety for his 
spoons first seized on his soul—then the horrible apprehensions of the fate of his 
viands under the ravenous grinders of the Scotchmen, hungry from the hills, and, 
as was evident from the appearance of their jaws, the generality of them having 
fasted for a couple of days, in order to be prepared for this dinner. It was too 
late, however, to retreat; and Cuff, edhe hastily swallowed a large glass of 
brandy and said a short prayer, prepared for his busines 

Mr. Maclean, the secretary of the Central Board of Tlealth, on he aring that 
there was to be so large an assemblage of pure Scotchmen at the Freemasons’, called 
upon Cuff, and told him it was his duty to guard against all chances of infection. 
Mr. Cuff was directed to wash the walls thoroughly with chloride of lime, both 
before and after the meeting, especially the latter, as a numerous party of masons 
would in a few days occupy the hall, in honour of the birth-day of the most 
worshipful grand master. Mr. Maclean handsomely presented Cuff with half 
a dozen bottles, and Cuff liberally bestowed fifty more. The hall has, we are 
informed, undergone a complete fumigation, so that there is no cause to fear that 
any ill consequences will arise from the circumsiance of so extensive a body of 
our fellow-countrymen having met together. 

But for the food—-the dinner—how did Caff execute that part of the 
business? In one word, then, most basely. We leave the description of the 
suflerings of some of his innocent victims to the eloquent pen of the Morning 
Advertiser. There is nothing in the whole series of the shipwrecks and disasters 
at sea so truly horrifying as the account of the calamities of the centre table. 


** At seven o'clock, after the manifestation of considerable impatience, notwith- 
standing the assurance of Sir Jobn Malcolm that ‘ he had not got any thing on his 
table yet,’ the waiters began to lay the dinner; and the two t: ables on each side of 
the centre table were duly covered, — but the ‘ce ntre table was left with plates only ! 
At first, this was heartily laughed at, being viewed as a very droll and curious sort 
of ove rsight ; but when the upper table prayed, and most gravely, for a blessing ‘ on 
the good things set before us,’ and accompanying prece; st with example, by setting 
to work in ri cht earnest to devour the good things placed before them, the joke was 
by no means relished. So Sir John’s attention was called to the emptiness of the 
centre table—and the craving character of the appetites of divers persons seated 
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thereat ; albeit somewhat additionally sharpened by the smell and the view of the 
tureens, the elegantly covered dishes, &c., under which the upper and other tables 
* groaned,’ on comparison with the blan< centre table. Sir John’s attention was at 
last raised from the steadfast contemplation of the contents of his own well-supplied 
plate and table, by the loud complaint and the rattling of the plates, several of 
which were broken in the earnestness of the moment; but the only redress that the 
sixty or seventy gentlemen, seated at the said centre table, could obtain, was some 
expression of admiration of the ‘ sparing habits’ of a portion of his company, which 
again called forth loud laughter, and in which the ladies in the gallery heartily 
joined ; and well they might, for what great man is not witty, especially with a 
well-supplied table and willing audience? And nothing did they get for some 
time, notwithstanding the dreadful clatter kept up by means of the knives and forks 
against the plates —noise that was at last, however, attempted to be silenced, but 
not by tureens of soup—dishes of fish —or some comfortable joints— but by — 
what think ye, gentle reader? —the striking up of the bagpipes, as if the empty 
folks at the centre table were not sufficiently afflicted with internal and inharmonious 
grumblings! Such was the reception extended to those who had paid twenty. 
FIVE sHILLINGs each for their tickets. Those who did get any thing were indebted 
to the charities of the other tables. ‘The first things placed upon the table were some 
tureens of jelly, then some dishes, the contents of which had been partly consumed 
at other tables ; but some of them were indignantly turned back, with exclamations 
that they had not paid 25s. to be supplied with the leavings of any Sir John’s table. 
A very indifferent supply was at any time obtained by this table, the gentlemen (?) 
at which said, ‘ There might be more company than the stewards expected or had 
ordered dinner for, but why was not the supply so spun out as to cover all the 
tables, if not fully, at least equally, instead of leaving one table entirely empty, 
making no apology or explanation for the occurrence, attempting no redress in the 
substantial way, but answering complaints by ordering the bagpipes to commence its 
grumblings. Against the house,’ they added, ‘ we make no complaint ; its character 
for supplying good dinners, when ordered, is known—we blame the stewards and 
the chairman.’—Such were the remarks of many persons within our hearing.” 


The retreat from Moscow, the shipwreck in Don Juan, is nothing to this. 
The woes of Ugolino, in Dante, sink into paltry fictions, compared with the 
agonies of the distressed reporter. Nothing to eat—nothing to drink —a dinner 
as unsubstantial as that which the Barmecide gave to Shacabac— insult added to 
injury, by the blowing of that abominable bagpipe, as if their unfortunate intes- 
tines were not already full enough of wind. And then, kind reader, consider if 
you had been fasting since breakfast, with peradventure but a pint, or perhaps at 
most a pint and a half ofale, taken in the course of the day—if your expectations 
of food had been raised by the character of the house, and a long list of distin- 
guished stewards—if the keenness of your appetite had been whetted by the 
delay of at least three hours beyond the usual time of mastication, and when 
you ought to have been deep in your fourth tumbler, you were in fact not set 
down to your first mouthful,--we say, picture this to yourself, and then think 
what your feelings would have been, had a waiter, somewhat mollified in his 
stern nature, put down before you— what ?—a plate of jelly! A plate of jelly! 
Talk of the middle passage—it is nothing to the misfortunes of the centre table. 
No wonder, then, that the Morning Advertiser bursts into wrath, and abuses all 
the proceedings of the dinner, and damns it as Tory. It is ill arguing with a 
hungry man. There is, however, no truth in the observation that they sent back 
the dishes already gnawed by the voracious jaw of Sir John Malcolm ;. nothing 
that had any thing edible on the face of it was rejected. It is what Mr. Shiel 
would call a rhetorical figure of speech, to say the contrary. 

It is undeniable, however, that there was not every where so scanty a supply 
of provender, for the following impromptu of Hook’s, descriptive of the hall, 
proves that there were some substantials at his particular table, where the Elchee 
presided. Hook wrote the lines on the back of a note that Bulwer had that 
morning sent him, inviting him to dinner, that he might suck the wit’s brains. 

In, in they rush, with heedless crush, the Sawneys grave and funny, 

Demanding forth their penny’s worth, for Sawney loves his money. 

With heartsome glee appearing, see the turkeys, tongues, and pullets, 

Here’s haggis, brose, and, dear as those, here’s wine to cool their gullets, 

The evening fleets, secure your seats —— that bottle quick uncork, sir : 

Swift as he can, each trencher-man engages knife and fork, sir. 
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Sir John was, like most military men, considerably regardless of the sufferings 
of others, and foraged for himself. We have seldom seen that person who 
played a finer knife and fork than Elchee. A quart of mock turtle vanished as 
if by miracle, and the half of a turbot was soon engulfed into the maelstrom of 
Malcolm. Sir John was here observed to take a glass of sherry with John 
Murray, who took two in return. Refreshed by this, the G.C.B. opened the 
trenches against a saddle of mutton, from which he abraded about a pound and 
a half, duly seasoned by a pot of jam. In the course of this operation he swal- 
lowed two glasses of port, and called fora pint of porter. This done, his eyes 
glanced upon an unfortunate pullet, which fell a victim to his unappeased appetite ; 
moistened off, at the same time, by a half pint of port. “ May I ask,” then 
said the Grand Cross of the Bath, to Sir George Warrender, “ for that roast 
duck: don’t trouble yourself, my dear baronet, with carving it—put it on the 
plate.” The duck disappeared. “ It is a shame,” said Sir John, “ that there is 
so little to eat; but this pudding is not amiss.” The pudding was extinct in a 
moment. ‘ Hook,” said he, “ my dear fellow, I know you are against eating 
cheese, but oceasionally———-” __ The consequence was obvious—a pound of Stil- 
ton was defunct that moment. 

The fury of eating being in some measure thus abated, Sir John began the 
business of the evening. 

[We should have mentioned before, that Paganini was one of the guests, and 
related the sad catastrophe that befel him. When the piper began to play, the 
Highlanders were in ecstasies ; and Jemmy Logan, who attended, dressed in all 
the breechesless majesty — a kilt, repeated in raptures the first verse of Smollett’s 
celebrated ode on Independence : 


‘* Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye; 
Thy steps I follow, with my bottom bare,” &c. 


But the effect on the Italian was mortal. At the first note he fell senseless, after 
having uttered a piercing cry of despair. He was removed from the room 
speedily, and though medical attendance was immediately afforded, he lies now 
in a hopeless state, to the great advantage of the musical world. He said, in the 
choicest Italian, “ Per Iddio, il bagapipo & uno instrumento di diavolo. Oime! 
ahi lasso! Il bagapipo!” This event occasioned some disturbance ; but Sir John, 
in his usual good-natured way, observed, “ What the deevil have we to care 
about a dead fiddler-body? tak the loon awa.” Paganini was removed, and the 
matter was forgotten. | 

“The King!” said Sir John, winking with his left eye. 

The king was drank sans phrase. 

“ The Queen!” said Sir John, winking with his right eye. 

“ Tio!” said the company. The wink is understood, and instantaneously 
rose a cheer that filled the room with its own melody. Who would not cheer 
for a queen ?—and such a queen as we have ?— a queen who, being without a 
fault, of course wants no reform. 

“The Duke!” said Sir John. 

Well, the country és Tory, after all. Not a word was said by Malcolm on 
the subject of politics —no hint about reform—no mention of the griping Greys, 
or the robbing Russells—not a word of the Duke’s anti-reforming spirit: but 
the company were not deaf, dead, blind. They took the hint. A shouting that 
could be heard as far as Holborn immediately arose: long and loudly was it 
continued. In different relays of uproariousness did it come. Anon, it ceased 
for an instant; and anon it burst forth again, like a rumbling of thunder. 
Then ceasing for a while, there came a shabby hiss, issuing from lips too cowardly 
to express any sentiment not worthy of the snake, very audible in one or two 
quarters of the room. It was the paltriest hiss that ever was ventured upon ; it 
sounded like the filthiest fizzing of the filthiest water flung into the filthiest of 
fires. In short, it came from the unhappy centre table, where the wretched 
occupants, smarting under the want of food, were inclined to the basest notions 
of Whiggery, and other abominable things, by the regular squeezing of the belly 
and the bagpipe. Down, down, down was it put, by the all but unanimous 
huzzaing of the room; and the shabby rascals (we except from our censure the 
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poor fellows, who, driven by hunger, knew not what they did) who hissed the 
Man of W aterloo, were struck dumb by the universal contempt with which they 
were surrounded. They were all gentlemen of the press. Let us triumph a 
littlke—we anti-reformers—in this; if the meeting had been one of cobblers, or 
resurrection-men, or tapsters, or tinkers, or the corporation of London, or the 
pickpockets of Covent Garden, or the National Union, or the blackguards of 
Barbican, or the tailors who return Burdett for Westminster, or the rascalment 
in general, the Duke would have been hissed without any ceremony. Now, 
God forgive us for it! we do not look upon the literary men of London as so 
many demigods, but we think that the stupidest among the persons present at 
Ilogg’s dinner was equal in opinion to Lord Durham. And at their meeting the 
Duke was huzzaed. 

We disdain to say another word. Shall we compare the people who met at 
Burns’s dinner with the Lumber Troop ? ? No! 

# + 

Then came Burns. ‘ Gentlemen,” asked the E Ichee, “ are you all charged ?” 

“ Charged !” muttered Liston Bulwer, “ yes, and a confounde d deal too high, 
too! Five-and-twenty shillings, and nothing to eat!—a pretty go! Could have 
dined the whole family in Hertford Street for three-and- -sixpence, beer included, 
Dinner here !—Gloucester mail !—taxed costs !—how can my wages stand it?” 

“ Silence that brawler!” shouted the Elchee in a voice of thunder. Bulwer 
sneaked close to Colburn. 

“ Burns,” said Sir John, “ was a decent excise body, wha wrot sangs, o’ the 
whilk I jist mind ane, that in mony particklers points to mysell. It is in his 
gran’ aepic, the Jolly Beggars : 


‘I’m a bold son of Mars, just come from the wars, 
Wi’ my body full of scars, I can count them as I come—’ ” 


“ Whaur are they, Sir John?” said the Shepherd, awaking out of a lethargy, 
induced by an especially copious use of the caulkers so liberally supplied to 
lim by an especial vote of the committee. “ I say, whaur?” 

‘ And echo answers, whaur?” said Sir John, good humouredly ; “ but let 
me proceed — 


‘ Wi’ my body full of scars, I can count them as I come ; 
This one was from the French, and this one from a wench.’” 


The hungry reporters, full of wind and venom, here interrupted the Elchee 
by a clamorous uproaring ; and the company in general seemed to think it 
rather superfluous to talk to the assembled literati of Burns. 

“ Zounds!” said Lockhart, “what does Malcolm mean? I wrote Burns’s 
life.” 

“ Gob!” said Galt; “ that’s an article of mine he has said.” 

“ Oh!” quoth Basil Hall, “ Malcolm has stolen his speech from me.” 

“ Pooh!” said fifty Scotchmen, “what can Sir Joan mean? Dinna we a’ 
ken Burns, that an auld haveril is to gie us the history ower and ower again ?” 

It was useless to complain. Elchee havered, and Burns was drunk after 
death as regularly as he was drunk when living. 

Mr. Robert Burns rose to return thanks for the compliment to his father. 
“ Tle was my father,” said he, much affected, “and I am father of ai 

Here the barbarous piper struck up, 





‘ The rantin’ dog, the daddie o’t.” 


Elchee again rose. “TI give ~~ _— of the other light of Scotland, 
Mr. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. re y John made many brilliant remarks 
about genius, and poetry, and good in 

The language not only of England, but of Scotland, Ireland, and Berwick- 
upon-T'weed, would break down under us, if we attempted to describe the 
tempest of applause which followed this speech. The he alth of ogg, like the 
shearing of his namesake, was attended by “a great cry.’ 

The Shepherd mounted a chair, and opened his mouth — 


“ My heart tells me that [ hae sae muckle to say in thanks, that I could talk 
* twa hours by Shrewsbury clock.’ 


~ rarer etn 
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The Chairman here whispered, “ You misquote; it’s one hour.” 

The Shepherd liked not the correction; and turning to the chair, thus 
addressed the G.C.B.:— 

“ Sir John Malcolm,—That y're a soldier an’ a gallant lad I’m willing to 
alloo ; that ye cannilie bamboozled the East folk wi’ y’re Elchees an’ y’re grey- 
hounds I’m nae ganging to deny, ony mair than I’d raise a question on y’re 
fitness to write by the yard about India an’ that havering; and, Sir John, I vera 
weel ken that y're a Scotchman born an’ bred, as well as y’re bluff brither, Sir 
Pulteney there, wha’s supping his grog like a gentleman;—but, Sir John, it does 
nae follow, because y’re a’ these, an’ muckle mair if ye will, that therefore y're a 
poet: for there’s mony a beastie o’ twa legs an’ mair, that’s born in Scotland, 
wha’s no a poet—d’ye ken that, Sir John? Noo, it’s my creed that nane but 
a poet should quote a poet; an’ I must say, that I tak’ it to be an unwarrant- 
able presumption, Sir John, when I condescend to quote a Southron writer, that 
ye, or ony ither indiveedual should dare to correck me. D’ye ken the tran- 
scendency 0’ genius, Sir John? I’ll turn a verse 0’ Robbin’s : 


Frae kingly hands ye gems may tak’, 
An’ garters, stars, an’ a’ that ; 

But kings can ne'er a poet mak’, 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that. 


“ Tf ye’ll look at Shackspeare, Sir John, ye’ll find there ‘ ¢wa hours by 
Shrewsbury clock ;’ an’ if it is na sae, it just ought to be, sae it’s as broad as it’s 
lang. Dinna ye interrup’ me again, Sir John, unless ye’ll speak to me in Hebrew, 
an’ then I'll reply to ye in Chaldee. 

“ Weel, it’s a most extraordinar thing, gentlemen, how it happens that I was 
born on the vera day of the year when the famous Burns was born, some dozen 
years before mysel. It was a remarkable night that, although I canna remember 
aught about it; but I barely recollect my mither telling how that the howdie 
having taken an extra dose of a certain aqua to fortify her, an accident happened. 
[Here there occurs a necessary hiatus.] But, gentlemen, whenever I found that 
Ll was born on the same day with Burns, I determined I would be a poet; and 
to this accidental coincidence, together with my own undoubted talents, I ascribe 
all my success. [Great applause, and high commendations of the Shepherd's 
unwonted modesty.| So great is the influence of a coincidence of this sort, that 
I am convinced, Sir John, there where ye sit, that if you would just try your 
hand to hae a son born on the same day that Burns was born, he would be a 
genius in spite of himself. For my part, I have done my best to effect this; but 
it would not do. So, gentlemen, having had the good fortune to be born 
on the same day myself, J am a poet, as you all know, and I have fully realised 
my determination. Gentlemen, I thought to hae made a long speech, and to hae 
said a great mony fine things, fit for the Lunnon folk to hear; but my memory 
las quite played me a plisk, and my tongue is as dry as a stick; so I'll sit 
down, saying that I’m extraordinary obliged to you for a’ this honour and glory ; 
and so I'll propose prosperity to the Land o’ Cakes, wi’ three times three. [ Loud 
cheers and waving of handkerchiefs. Cries of “ Song! Song!” | 

The 42d Wilson struck up a stave. 


Tune =“ Auld Lang Syne.” 


Shall Jamie Hogg be e’er forgot ? 
No! still he’s kept in min’. 
Shall Robbie Burns’s mem’ry fade, 
And auld lang syne ? 
O drink your wine, my dear, 
O drink your wine ; 
We'll drink in turns to Hogg and Burns, 
And auld lang syne. 


They twa were lads ’mang Scottish braes, 
Nae lairdie callants fine ; 
But peasant chiels that tented sheep 
Tn days o’ lang syne. 
O drink your wine, my dear, &c. 
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The Ploughman’s verse, the Shepherd's song, 
Shall ever be in prime — 
Oblivion and Neglect defy, 
And laugh at Time. 
O drink your wine, my dear, &c. 


And surely ye your song will gie 
As free as I gie mine, 
And shout in praise o’ native worth 
And auld lang syne. 
O drink your wine, my dear, &c, 


And here’s to him wha’s gane frae us, 
And, Hogg, to thee and thine ; 

And we toom this cup to Scotland’s sons 
And auld lang syne. 

O drink your wine, my dear, 
O drink your wine ; 

We'll drink by turns to Hogg and Burns, 
And auld lang syne. 


Hogg was in tears, and finished his tumbler. [Great cheers.] 

“Sir John,” said the Shepherd, “ if ye’d wuss to hear the praises o’ our 
native country frae lips that can do them justice, there’s a sly callant in the corner 
there wham I'd advise ye to ca’ up wi’ a commanding voice. I mean the 
Dominie— the chiel Picken. Ca’ him up, Sir John.” 

The Elchee accordingly proposed the Dominie’s health, with due honours. 
When the applause had subsided, the Dominie rose and said, 

“Friends, countrymen, and fellow-authors---I am quite o’rcome wi’ the honour 
you’ve done me—perfect confused and stupified—[ great applause |—odd, I’m like 
to greet. [ Bursts into tears, and blows his nose. Enormous applause.| This is the 
happiest day of my life. If ye wouldna make such a deevil o’ a noise, I would 
make you a speech, although speaking’s no my trade; for, as Burns said o’ the 
prayers, ‘I’m both dead sweard to try’t, and wretched ill o’t.’” But this is an 
occasion that would draw speech frae a finger-post ; and if ye let me run on 
about our ain country, Scotland, faith ye’ll find me neither lame nor lazy to take 
her part, through thick or thin, in the face o’ a’ the bombastical blawthery that 
ever set up their impudent nebs to speak against her. There can be not the smallest 
doubt, in ony conscionable man’s mind, that our country is the best on earth, and 
Scotchmen the greatest, wisest, most educated, most talented, most ingenious, 
and most virtuous of all people. [Thunders of applause.] Is she not the very 
seat and origin of all the arts and sciences? Have not the Italians borrowed 
their music from her; the Germans their metaphysics; and even the French 
their cookery? For it is well known that the Scotch haggis is not only the 
highest achievement of the culinary art, but the rootand first principle of all made 
dishes whatsoever; and is not the ambrosial broth of singed sheep’s-head the 
highest achievement of all watery diet, from soupe maigre to sour crout. The 
productions of her mountains and her floods are notoriously superior to those of 
all nations on earth. Can the isles of the sea produce a bird that eats so sweet 
as a Highland capercailzie! or did e’er a Roman emperor dine upon aught 
equal to a Lochfine herring? The English (with reverence be it spoken) are a 
nation of gluttons; yet they never could come up to the civilisation and 
haut goit of a Scotch penny-pie ;—and as for drink, it is well known that when 
the continental princes visited our country, they abandoned all the vintages of 
the Rhine and Valentia for the nectarous delicacies of Edinburgh ale. [Storms 
of applause, and roars for the waiters.| And as for her people and their works, 
I think I see auld Scotland sitting on the top of Arthur's Seat, or anywhere else 
you please, and saying, in the words of an auld book, ¢ England is my crucible- 
pot, and over Ireland I cast my shoe;’ for do not Scotchmen do every thing for 
both nations? Who invented the steam-engine, that brings England her wealth ? 
Was it not auld Jamie Watt, a Scotchman? Who established the Bank of 
England itself? Was it not Jamie Patterson, a Scotchman? Who invented 
paper-money, and the blessings of public credit, and the national debt, but 
Davie Law, a speculative Scotchman? Who leads public opinion at this mo- 
ment, and edits the Quarterly,and the Edinburgh, and Recina, and Maga, and 
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even the ‘ Leading Journal’ of radicals and revolutionists, but Scotchmen ? 
Who writes Political Economy, and Phrenology, and Millenniumism, but Scotch- 
men? And John Black, of the Morning, preaches economy in the Chronicle. 
There he is—[the Dominie pointed to the learned editor in the crowd.|—Now, as 
to our general subject, gentlemen, let me ask you wha wrote the Waverley Novels ? 
Wha else but a sonsy Scotchman? And wha writes the Literary Gazette— 
(another great work)— but a Kelso Scotchman? [Immense applause.| And if 
Mr. Dilke, of the Atheneum —there he is, an independent, sound-hearted fellow — 
be na’ a Scotchman himsel, he kens weel frae what nation he’ll get the cleverest 
chiels to help him wi’ his sensible and flourishing journal. And isn’t there 
Mr. Bell, o’ the Atlas, and Mr. Rintoul, o’ the Spectawtor, extraordinary clever 
lads, wi’ hearts in their bodies, forbye wit and havens in their brains? The 
present expert system of Burking was invented under the genial sun of Scotland. 
And in roguery, when the Scotchman chooses to turn his talents that way, he 
shews his superiority in this department of genius as much as in any other. 

“ Regarding this peculiarity of our countrymen, namely, their orthodox and 
canonical use and pronunciation of their own mellifluous language, I have made 
aremark in the course of my experience which is well worthy of your most serious 
attention. It is this : that no Scotchman ever prospers, in this world or for the next, 
who offers to abandon his native-born mother-tongue, to which he is wedded by 
nature and practice, and dares to enter into an improper intercourse with stubborn 
jaw-breaking English, in which, moreover, he will never be successful. But the 
bare attempt at this is the mark of an inferior mind. Witness that upsetting, 
fiddler-legged body, Jeffrey, who, in his best days, was always flirting with the 
English language, which he could not be expected to understand ; and neither in 
his pleadings afore the Inner Court, or his little bits o’ prattling about literary 
matters at hame, had he ever the manliness to speak plain, broad Scotch, like a 
gentleman ; and so signs on it, as our neighbours the [rish say. Did ever Jeffrey, 
during all the thirty years he ruled and reigned in that nest of scorpions, the 
Edinburgh Review, do one good turn for a brother Scotchman who was strug- 
gling to obtain distinction? Can Jeffrey be accused of ever making use of his 
formidable journal to help forward one man of genius? On the contrary, be- 
cause he forgot his Scotch, did he not do his best to slay one or two of his then 
rising countrymen? Did he not do his best to crush Hogg, the honest Shepherd, 
who is now in our presence, at a time when a good word would have done the 
aspiring poet no slight service ? [ Loud cries of Hear, hear! and great applause. | 
Did he not turn a cold shoulder, and speak snappish and impertinent of my 
worthy and respected friend Galt? There he sits, looking through his spectacles, 
and seeing farther than most men, and yet not half rewarded as he deserves, 
[ Great applause at the name of Galt.| Did Jeffrey, or his literary helps, not insult 
the memory of Burns himself, shortly after his death? Did he not prophesy that 
Sir Walter's poems would be failures? Did he or they not do the same, and 
much worse, with Byron? Did he not say of Moore, in that poet’s early days, 
what I shall not repeat? In short, did he ever assist a man of talent, Scotch or 
English, in his struggling days? [ Hear, hear, hear.| Are there not ten, perhaps 
twenty men, and Scotchmen too, now alive, whom the world and their country 
have hailed as men of genius, more or less, in their several lines, of whom, as 
far as the Edinburgh Review is concerned, that world would be ignorant of the 
existence. 

“ There is another man, of whom I regret to make mention, who, forswearing 
long ago ‘plain braid lallans,’ and betaking himself to knop English like a 
rotten stick, has, in the little power he had during his long magazineship, done 
no good to mankind or to Scotchmen. In all the time that Campbell served 
the New Monthly and Mr. Colburn, did he ever do a single good turn for a 
talented countryman? I ask you, gentlemen, for information, for I never heard 
of such a thing. But the poet is long dead to all good purposes ;—and so 
God rest his soul! amen. And there are others even here present, who, in a 
small way, wish to play Cockney, and forget their countrymen. Bah! I despise 
such fellows. But this is all you may expect from Scotchmen who turn tail on 
their native dialect. 

“Then, as to the quality of our manners, and our outward personalities, did 
not a good judge of man and womankind pronounce us to be a nation of gentlemen? 
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[ Loud applause.] And as for the superiority of our intellect, that is well known, 
not only to the very hatters by the size of our heads, but to the metaphysical 
phrenologists, by the number of the bumps thereon, Now, for the elegance of our 
language, and the musical euphony of our dialect, as spoken by the philosophic 
websters of the west of Scotland, the genteel souters of Aberdeen, or the bonnet- 
makers of Kilmarnock, or even the learned Athenians of the Cowgate or 
Candlemaker’s Row, I have only to refer you to your own experience of these 
classic spots; and as for the singular expressiveness of our native phraseology, [ 
need but remind you, not of Christ’s Kirk on the Green, or any other production 
of the kingly muse, but of that epic production entitled Watty and Meg, or 
the Loss of the Pack; or the various lyries of fiddlers, tinkers, and soldiers’ 
ladies, to be found in that learned work called the Jolly Beggars, by an author 
who cannot be unknown to this meeting. [ As/ounding applause, and loud calls 
Jor the fiddler’s song.| 

“T cannot gratify you, gentlemen, in any thing musical,” continued Mr. 
Picken ; “but, talk of Ireland! what can she shew like us, either in men or in 
brogue, with her spalpeens, and her jakeens, and her smithereens, and her dirty, 
smoky poteen, whilk would make a dog sick at this very moment.” 

** What's that ye say against Ireland?” shouted a voice like the rushing of 
mighty waters. It was Crofton Croker. 

‘* Tlis Irish soul was all in ire.” 


“ T’ll Burke you!—I’ll pound you!—TI’ll sacrifice you to my rage, you false 
Dominie!” and here he aimed a double clencher at the Dominie’s nose, which 
the latter artfully avoided, by bobbing his head within his coat-collar, like one of 
Bleaden’s turtles. “No,” added Crofton, seeing himself foiled, “I'll reserve 
the gratification of my vengeance till another opportunity—TI’ll review your next 
book : I will; and, by the powers! to spite you, I’// praise it.” Loud laughter 
followed this strange announcement of revenge, and Crofton was pacified. 

* Oh, fie, Mr. Croker ! fie, fie, Dominie !” said the benevolent Hogg. “ This 
is no friendship and cordiality ; there’s the leddies up in the gallery, and bon- 
nily their pretty eyes are blinking: but they’re quite shocked at Mr. Crofton’s 
conduct. Weel, Sir John, I never can talk o’ the leddies without the tear starting 
to my een. Whatfor can that be, Sir John? Come, I’ll gie ye a sang about the 
dear creeturs, sic as I used to sing by the hill-side, in days 0’ yore, when I felt a 
longing and a burning in my bosom which I couldna then account for; but I 
ken mair about it now, Sir John.” 

“The Shepherd’s song!— Hogg! Hogg!—bravo!” was heard from all 
parts of the room. The toast-master proclaimed silence, and announced 
Mr. Shepherd’s song, which caused much merriment. “ Eh, the blundering 
blockhead !” said Hogg, and cleared his pipes. 


THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. 


** Sweet’s the luve o’ bonnie lasses 
At the blink o’ rosy morn, 

When the laverock’s lilting gaily, 
And the dew’s upon the thorn ; 
Though the wanton breezes blowing 

’Mang my lassie’s hair may twine, 
Oh, their envious, stolen kisses, 
Dare nae vie in warmth wi’ mine ! 


Sweet's the luve o’ bonnie lasses 

At the hour o’ sultry noon, 
When the sullen kye reposing, 

Freed frae labour, press the groun’ ; 
Then, beneath the shade reclining 

O’ a beech, kind nature’s bower —— 
Thus I prave a bonnie lassie’s 

Luve is sweet at noon-day hour. 


Sweet's the luve o’ bonnie lasses 
When the day-light rays depart, 
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And the quiet summer gloaming 
Gently steals upon the heart ; 
Kings may boast o’ heaps o’ riches, 
Chieftains revel in their ha’— 
Oh, the luve o’ bonnie lasses ! 


ry 


Surely, it is worth them a’! 


(Loud cheering.) 


The Chairman here proposed the health of Mr. Mathews and English 
comedy, and afterwards the health of Lord Brougham and the English and 
Scotch bar. There was no actor present to return thanks for the honour done 
to the stage; but Lord Brougham rose, amidst loud applause, and spoke to the 
following effect: —“ Mr. Chairman, this honour just done me, like all the blush- 
ing honours that I bear, was as unexpected as it was unmerited. But of that 
you, of course, must be a better judge than myself; for though as a chancery 
judge I have never been surpassed, yet, to pronounce judgment on my own 
merits is, I confess, beyond the grasp of my mental powers, stupendous though 
they be. Sir, [ am as averse to self-panegyric as to flattery; — both are nauseous 
tome: but on such an occasion, when so many of my countrymen are met to- 
gether to celebrate the birth of native genius, I think it my bounden duty to 
speak somewhat in praise of the talent I have been blest with from my youth 
upward, and the benefits derived therefrom by all classes of the human species. 
Sir, the Ettrick Shepherd has vaunted that he was literally a shepherd-boy ; — I, 
too, have sprung from the people — indeed, I may say, from the very dregs of 
the people; and now you behold me Lord High Chancellor of England — the 
accomplished orator, the honest statesman [a ¢itter], the upright and the sound 
judge [Sergeant Spankie exclaimed, “ Hear, hear!” in a tone so peculiar that it 
excited much laughter]. From my earliest years it has been my delight to 
encourage the ramifications of intellect, and to cherish the blossom of genius, 
that it might expand into a flower. [ Hear, hear.] In those days, now past, when 
I was not only the friend (and sq am I still) but the associate and the daily com- 
panion of one whom it hath delighted me to honour—I mean Lord Jeflrey — 
days of which I may truly say, in the words of the poet, 


‘ We spent them not in lust, or toys, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy.’ ” 


[ Loud laughter, and cries of “ Old,” “Humbug,” “Hackneyed,” “ Stale,” “Com- 
mon-place,” “ Clap-trap,” “ Oh, oh!” §c.] —“ Well, gentlemen,” said his lord- 
ship, “ there is no occasion to quarrel with an old friend: let it pass. In-those 
days I did a deed to which I have ever looked back with proud satisfaction, for 
its influence is felt by the literature of this country even to this day. When the 
lamp of poesy was flickering and almost rayless, or worse; when its light was 
assuming a hue which distorted and rendered unseemly the objects on which it 
shone, what did Ido? I caALLED A NEW POET INTO EXISTENCE — yes, it was I 
who gave a Byron to the world! I saw the genius lurking beneath the leaves 
of his Hours of Idleness —1 knew that it was no common spirit — I knew that 
praise, the common incitement of common minds, would never arouse to ener- 
getic action the genius of a Byron. With a master’s hand and a prophet’s eye, 
I wrote a criticism in the Edinburgh Review (a periodical in those days well 
known) ‘On the Hours of Idleness’ of the youthful bard. My pen I dipped, 
not in the sweets of praise, or in censure subdued, out of consideration for his 
tender years. No! in the bitterest gall did I immerse it, and the gibe and heart- 
less jest, the supercilious sneer, and an absolute denial of even a scintillation of 
talent, were the arts I used to call forth the latent powers of his wondrous mind. 
What was the consequence? It was as my omniscient soul foresaw: he wrote 
the English Bards, and Childe Harold, and Lara, and Manfred — works of 
which, after this statement, it is pardonable to say ‘pars magna fui,’ and which 
from this day will blend in honour the names of Byron and of Brougham [cheers] ; 
and posterity will be doubtful which the more to admire, the poet or the 
reviewer, 

“There is one other subject to which I must address a word or two—I allude 
to my peculiar fitness for the Chancellorship, and the happy lot of the nation in 
having me to preside over the chief court of equity, I may without vanity assert, 
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that I equal in all points the most distinguished men who have ever sat as judges 
in equity. Of Sir Thomas More we only know that he was diligent, and 
surely I also am diligent. Have I not sat in court in the morning, at noon, and 
at night, before dinner and after dinner, whatever might have been my condition 
— sine Cerere et Baccho, and Cereris et Bacchi plenus? Do I not, in my legal, 
scientific, literary, aad political attainments, rival the great Bacon?! if not his 
superior, I am at least his equal—and if the resemblance between us is. not 
complete in all things, it surely is not my fault, nor can it be laid as a sin at m 
door. Of Hardwicke, Nottingham, Cowper, Thurlow, Eldon, Grant, and all that 
inferior fry, I say nothing —I am not their rival —exegi monumentum. By my 
coolness and imperturbability, I have awed or disgusted, I care not which, that 
annoying lawyer, Sir Edward Sugden, and others of the rustling silk gown ; 
and by my asperity I have effectually silenced the Outer Bar. Where are their 
briefs if they have not the ear of the Court ? and what gains that, save submission ? 
Of this be assured, that a wary self-confidence, and a countenance unchanging, 
will, to a judicious mind, be a fund of legal lore ; and a well-timed asperity is the 
best collection of reports, which may be consulted without labour, and always with 
success.” [The noble lord was loudly cheered at the conclusion of his animated 
speech. | 
Allan Cunningham here volunteered the following song, after toasting the 
ladies :— 
Air—‘“ Ranting, roaring Willie.” 
“ Q! dinna ye like the lassies? 
They're welcome aye to me ; 
O! weel shall I toast the lassies, 
For welcome are they to me, 
They're welcome still to me, 
Though ever sae dowie and sad ; 
For mony a blithesome day 
The lassies and I hae had. 


O! dinna ye like the lassies, 
When poorteth frets you sair? 
Then winna a kind-hearted lassie 
Best drive away dool and despair, 
When she mingles a smile wi’ a tear, 
And points to good days at hand ? 
For, the smile o’ her mouth and the tear o’ her ee 
My heart could ne’er withstand. 
O! dinna ye like the lassies? &c, 
Then, when we are prosperous and happy, 
And seated round the fire, 
Wi’ a glass o’ gude wine or gude nappy, 
’Mid friends that we love and admire ; 
The lassies maun aye be beside us, 
To share in our joys and our glee, 
For the world would be naithing without them — 
O! naething without them to me ! 


Then wha wouldna like the lassies ? 
They’re welcome aye to me ; 
O winna ye praise the lassies ? 
They’re welcome aye to me, 
If I should forget the lassies, 
The world might say I was mad ; 
For many a ranting day 
The lassies and I hae had.” 
[ Cries of “ Bravo, Allan!” and great cheering, particularly at the upper table, 
by Burns’s sons, the Chairman, Sir George Murray, and others ; while all eyes 
were directed to the ladies in the gallery, who now rose from their seats to 
acknowledge the compliment. Heading the front row, by the pillars, stood Miss 
Susannah Crump, who curtsied gracefully to the company, as did also the interest- 
ing girls beside her. But in the midst of all this, the black head of Satan 
Montgomery, who was playing the amiable behind, appeared looking over Miss 
Crump’s shoulder, like his own brimstone hero himself.) " 


~ 


me 
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Sir John Malcolm then proposed the health of Mr. Edward Liston Bulwer, 
M.P., and the memory of that lamented gentleman, Mr. Eugene Aram. The 
Chairman observed, that he valued talent in whatever shape it might appear, 
whether in theory or practice. Mr. Aram had been his intimate friend, and 
one to whom he had been under great obligations. 

Mr. Butwer.— Sir, I rise possessed with feelings in a state of great 
excitement. I reverence your title, Sir John. I love a lord; and it is my 
delight to be a tuft-hunter. The honour that you have done to the memory of 
Mr. Aram has overcome me with gratitude, and made me a bankrupt in thanks. 
I’m not accustomed to extemporaneous speaking, so you will pardon my brevity, 
and accept a volunteer song that I have been practising the whole morning for 
this occasion.” [Applause. The piper blows the key-note.} 


LISTON BULWER’S SONG. 


‘* Though Fraser may call me ass, 
I heed not the pitiful sneerer ; 
He freely opinions may pass— 
Their value depends on the hearer. 
An ass! yet how strange that the word, 
Thus used in malevolent blindness, 
I, blessed with adorers, have heard 
In tones of affectionate kindness, 


There’s Colburn avows I’m an ass- 
ortment of all that is clever ; 
Ask Hall—he affirms such an ass- 
istant he never saw, never ! 
Cries Bentley, ‘ My vigs, vot an ass- 
emblage of talents for puffing !’ 
Thus all are agreed I’am an ass— 
A fig for Recina’s rebuffing ! 


Let. Landon declares I’m an ass- 
onant to love and to beauty ; 
Cries Mrs. B. ‘ O what an ass- 
ociate in conjugal duty !’ 
There’s Jerdan exclaims I’m an ass- 
ayer of poesy’s pinions ; 
And I, too, affirm I’m an ass- 
enter to all their opinions. 


The Parliament knows I’m an ass- 
ailer of all that is Tory ; 
The Thunderer vows I’m an ass- 
erter of Radical glory. 
Though hitherto I’ve been an ass- 
uager of rancorous speeches, 
Yet still they will find me an ass- 
aulter when liberty teaches. 


I own of myself I’m an ass- 
iduous lover and praiser ; 
But make me of rhino the ass- 
essor, and that is my way, sir. 
Poor Colburn ! — But see, I’m an ass- 
assin of self by confession ! 
Dear traders! how quickly I ass- 
imilate to the profession.” 


Mr. Patrick Robertson’s health (glorious Petrus Maximus!) being drunk, the 
learned advocate returned thanks in a short, but luminous speech. “ Sir,” said 
he, “ modesty is the rock on which my fame has been shattered ; and therefore, 
with that diffidence which is my bane, and the basis of my nature, I rise to return 
you my thanks for the honour you have done me. [ Hear, hear.| If I am tardy 
in my volubility of speech, ascribe it to the overflowing of a heart which glows 
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beneath the Ilyperborean gusts ofa fructifying gratitude. [Cheers.] The days 
of our progenitors are not our days ; and the perspicacity of a triumphant delusion 
is the antidote to inferiority. [Cheers.] Such was it with Burns, such it is with 
Hogg, such with myself, and with every transcendant genius whose glory is the 
eclipse of a mundane transmigration. [Long and continued cheering.| But this 
cannot always last: the germination of the integral calculus is the superfecundity 
of man’s brightest gem, and it will prosper and increase till the outpouring of the 
midnight oil accelerates the unctiousuess of the wearied brain, Then will the 
beauty of science cease its sibylline contortions; and the steam engine of genius, 
flying on the rail-road of popularity, will prove the inherent value of whisky 
punch as an agreeable and universal beverage.” [ Enthusiastic cheers.] 

Here the uproar became very great, ard the grotesque eccentricities of several 
of the gentlemen present, though very creditable to their ingenuity, were more 
diverting than decorous. As a specimen of what took place, we may notice the 
actions of Mr. Bulwer, who, elated with the praise bestowed upon an elegant 
gilt chain which he wore round his neck, and affected, perhaps, by the copious 
draughts of rude port that he had imbibed, gave way to the fermentation of his 
feelings by mounting the centre’ table, where he danced for a quarter of an hour 
to the tune of “ Maggie Lauder,” played on the bagpipes, and, moreover, to the 
amusement of the whole company, puffing being, he said, his business. During 
the Pythonic excitement that he endured, he had the misfortune to break several 
decantets and a few glasses. Hereupon Cuff presented himself behind the M.P.’s 
chair, and when he had resumed his seat, handed him an account of the damage 
caused by the enthusiasm of his capering. Liston Bulwer could not deny that 
he had broken the glass, but he carefully examined every item of the account, 
and after haggling about the price of each article, reluctantly owned that he had 
not a sovereign in his pocket. Cuff said that it was his rule never to give credit 
to any literary gentleman; and he was about to give Bulwer in charge to a 
policeman, to be conveyed to Covent Garden watch-house, when the heart of 
Colburn relented. Le bethought him that it was near the end of the month, 
when the services of his flunkies are the most valuable; so he valiantly took 
from his pocket-book a bill stamp, and drew a bill at six months’ date in favour 
of Mr. Cuff, to pay for the mischief done by Bulwer. After much consideration, 
the bill being for the sum of 4/. 19s. 7d., Cuff was induced to ‘take it on Colburn’s 
credit, and Bulwer was released. 

The noise and confusion increased. “ What!” exclaimed Allan Cunning- 
ham, to a greasy-looking fellow standing near him—“ picking my pockets! 
Pretty company this, indeed!” and Allan planted a jaw-breaker on the 
covey’s dexter prog-mill. “Fighting at last, thank heaven!” said Crofton 
Croker — and, rushing into the midst, laid on promiscuously on all sides, alike 
impartial to friend and foe. Fol de rol Trueba, in his haste to shew his apt 
command over his legs, forgot his silver-headed cane, which was boned by a 
suspicious-looking fellow with huge whiskers, whom he had observed lurking 
about various parts of the room. 

Croftie still fought on by the side of Cunningham: they fought like Trojans, 
for there were many Grecks to be encountered. Bulwer, who is no fighting 
man, took refuge behind Colburn. Jerdan and Pattmore engaged in mortal 
combat, but we did not hear the result. There was such cufting and kicking, and 
profane swearing, that we were compelled to leave the room to the belligerents : 
so, leaning upon the Elchee’s arm, we quitted the scene of tumult and disgrace ; 
the Elchee gently humming “ We're nae that fou,” as we retired, 


“With a stately step, and slow.” 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





